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Awone the notabilities of Paris none 
shine just now more conspicuously than 
the celebrated journalist and publicist 
whose name heads this article. For forty 
years, indeed, Emile de Girardin has 
commanded the attention not only of 
Paris but of all France. The most mer- 
curial of this mercurial race, he is ever 
most at home in the midst of danger and 
excitement, and when the latter rules 
the hour in Paris, Girardin is in his ele- 
ment. In his long career he has usually 
been in the opposition, and has found his 
greatest pleasure in thrusting thorns into 
the side of the government. He was a 
devoted friend of Louis Bonaparte as long 
as the latter was out of power, and claims 
the honor of having been the first to 
nominate him for the Presidency of the 
new French Republic. Leuis used him 
as a stepping-stone to position, but when 
this was gained, soon discarded hin on 
account of his excitable nature and thirst 
for innovations, 

Girardin, not being able to rule, deter- 
mined to ruin, and the boldness with 
which he attacks the Emperor, and reads 
to him his daily lessons, has been the de- 
light of French radicals, and a model for 
journalists whose training in audacity is 
still incomplete. 

The Emperor’s recent unexampled at- 
tacks on the press have banded against 
him nearly all the journalists of Paris, 
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except the few who are in the pay of 
Church or State, and thus Girardin finds 
himself fighting with a host that have fre- 
quently opposed him, but of all of these 
none are more prominent than he, Thus, 
more than ever, he is just now conspicu- 
ous, and being in the fore-front of a bat- 
tle that may result in the overthrow of 
the present dynasty, it is a matter of no 
little interest to trace his remarkable 
career. In this we are aided by the recent 
revelations of the German publicist Lan- 
fer, whose intimate acquaintance with 
Girardin's history gives to his story the 
charm of romance, 

We thought Girardin in the plenitude 
of his power, when we saw him some 
twenty years ago contending for Louis 
Bonaparte against Cavaignac with such 
acrimony, vigor, and effect, that the 
brave republican general felt himself 
forced to consign the editor to prison, 
and his journal to suspension, in order to 
maintain the peace of the capital. But 
he had then been fighting somebody in 
this same style for twenty years, and 
thus he has wielded his pen, more danger- 
ous than the sword, ever since, 

He began life by fighting his own 
father for the privilege of bearing his 
name. He was the illegitimate son of a 
nobleman, Count Girardin, a name of 
power and influence in France. In child- 
hood he bore the name of his mother, a 
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beautiful and intellectual woman of the 
gayest circles of Paris, but was soon con- 
fided to the care of some elderly people 
of the province, who were to bring him 
up in total ignorance of his noble origin. 
There was, however, too much spirit born 
within him to submit to an ignoble seclu- 
sion, and, having learned in some way his 
family history, he found his way to Paris 
in his eighteenth year. 

The father declining to acknowledge 
him, the boy obtained through the influ- 
ence of a friend a modest clerkship in one 
of the departments, and spent all ‘his 
leisure hours in reading whatever books 
he found access to in the popular libraries, 
This study spurred him also to authorship 
in a work which he christened “ Emile,” 
the burden of which was his own sorrows, 
and the injustice of a fate which confined 
one of noble blood to a life of mediocrity. 
The rising critic of the day, Jules Janin, 
declared it a masterpiece, a publisher was 
soon found, and Girardin gained a place 
in the literary world by the first effort, 

He sent a copy of this work and a re- 
spectful letter to his father, begging the 
privilege of bearing the name of Girardin. 
The count still refused. Slander then 
adds that he threatened to shoot the old 
gentleman, and even this did not effect 
his purpose. At last, on his twenty- 
second birthday—the age of majority in 
France—he again wrote a decided though 
respectful letter to his father, requesting 
an interview. It was granted; but the 
son implored in vain, the father remained 
unyielding. The son then declared: “I 
will bear your name which is mine.” “T 
forbid you,” said the father. ‘ Good,” 
said the son, “ you may prosecute me.” 

In a few days articles appeared in the 
journals signed “ Emile de Girardin,” and 
the same was placed on the title of his 
book. It was an open violation of law, 
but the father hesitated to commence a 
suit on account of the inevitable scandal 
that would ensue. 

Girardin had gained his first victory, 
and this soon brought him another; his 
brilliant name gained him the position of 
“Inspector of the Fine Arts.” He was 
born a journalist, and determined to enter 
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this field ; this title would give him a rare 
vantage ground; but he lacked means, 
Full of. resources, he bit upon the plan 
of publishing a periodical without money, 
by appropriating the best articles of the 
leading journals of the day, against which 
proceeding there was then no law. Bold 
as he was inventive, he with singular hon- 
esty and audacity called his new periodical 
“The Thief.” He borrowed money, adver- 
tised largely, and printed thousands of cir- 
culars bearing his official seal and signa- 
ture. In these he announced a new pub- 
lication to contain the masterpieces of 
contemporary literature, and sent them far 
and wide to the clergy and teachers of the 
provinces, The bait drew: in a week he 
had 10,000 francs in his treasury, and in 
the course of the first year he cleared 
about 50,000 francs. He paid no atten- 
tion to the complaints of authors, who 
felt themselves aggrieved, except to fight 
a duel with one of them, get a slight 
wound, much notoriety, and an increased 
circulation to his journal. He felt that 
from the beginning his life was to bea 
conflict, and every weapon was welcome 
that insured him victory. He had pre- 
viously fought a duel with his own broth- 
er on the mother's side. 

Having gained capital by the success 
of his first venture, he shortly afterwards 
founded a journal called “ Za Mode,” 
which was quite as successful as “ The 
Thief.” This journal is memorable for 
having been the organ in which the im- 
mortal caricaturist Gavarni made his first 
appearance before the world, in which 
George Sand published one of her earliest 
novels, and Eugene Sue began his liter- 
ary career. Girardin had a rare instinct 
in perceiving embryo talent. He seemed 
also to read the future, and began to dis- 
cover the portents of the July revolution, 
in which he was to figure so largely. He 
determined to enter the political arena, 
and thought best to dispose of these 
belles-lettres journals, 

In the meanwhile he married a beau- 
tiful and accomplished wife—the cele- 
brated Delphine Gay, who, on account 
of her charms and her talents, was known 
in the salons of Paris as the “ tenth 
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muse.” She stamped her name on some 
of the finest modern dramas in the lan- 
guage, and under her influence also Girar- 
din entered on a new and more honorable 
career. He was on the point of obtain- 
ing an influential position under govern- 
ment, when he was foiled by the intrigue 
of the Countess Girardin, his father's wife, 
who never forgave him the stain on her 
proud family. But this failure simply 
spurred him to new literary efforts. He 
determined to found a series of publica- 
tions whose aim it should be to enlighten 
and cultivate the popular mind, and es- 
pecially to instruct the masses regarding 
their rights and duties. He invested his 
entire fortune in advertising this new 
publication, which he called the “Jour- 
nal of Useful, Knowledge.” His success 
was complete: in a year he had no 
less than 230,000 subscribers. He 
taught France and Frenchmen how to 
do business on a magnificent scale, and 
they stood aghast and abashed before him. 
While they were still wondering at his 
enterprise and success, he published an 
“Almanach de France,” which reached 
the astounding circulation of 1,300,000 
copies. Thus he proceeded from triumph 
to triumph, with new enterprises too 
numerous for us to mention, and each 
new undertaking he introduced in some 
unique style. He was the first to cover 
the walls of Paris with giant announce- 
ments of his new experiments, and was 
known over France for a while as the 
great “ Advertisement-man.” In all his 
efforts he was a man of practice rather 
than theory, and he gave the primary 
impulse to many of the great literary ef- 
forts of the day, that have for their ob- 
ject the distribution of books and know- 
ledge broadcast among the masses. 

A decade had now passed since Girar- 
din came to Paris, poor and unknown. 
Few men have ever accomplished more 
within the same period. He had acquired 
aname, position, and wealth, and he had 
learned that no career could be closed to his 
ambition. He entered the arena of politics 
on his own account, by presenting him- 
self to the people of his early home as 
their candidate for the Chamber of Depu- 
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ties. He was elected without opposition, 
and at the age of twenty-eight entered 
the Chamber with this marvelous history 
behindhim, He allied himself with no par- 
ty, but declared himself ready to support 
the government in every good measure, 
and oppose it in every bad one, Thus he 
labored mainly with the moderate liber- 
als, but not very effectively, for he is a 
man of such decided tendencies that his 
full power is only felt when working un- 
der the highest pressure of excitement. 
He laid out for himself a platform much 
too visionary for the day and the race that 
he was toserve, He would disarm nations 
and parties, have the government initiate 
reforms, and obtain everything through 
civilization, nothing through revolution 
—everything through immaterial and 
nothing through material power; he 
would serve the people and not use them, 

This platform savors far more of theory 
than of practice—though Girardin con- 
tends that he has followed it through life. 
It has certainly never led him to high of- 
ficial position, much perhaps to his cred- 
it. His course has many times seemed 
so inexplicable to French liberals, that he 
has again and again been accused of being 
bribed by the government. His isolation 
from party proved a source of weakness 
in the Chamber, for each one suspected 
him, and neither was willing to aid him 
in many good measures because his posi- 
tion seemed to them vague and unsettled, 

This state of affairs made Girardin rest- 
less and dissatisfied, and the forum of the 
Chamber soon ceased to offer an attrac- 
tive arenato the ambitious politician. He 
desired a public for himself, and one to 
whom he might speak daily without fear 
of interruption. In short, he longed to 
seize his pen, a weapon which he knew 
was most effective in hishand. Thus he 
was led in the year 1836 to found one of the 
most celebrated political journals of this 
century,“ La Presse.” In doing this he re- 
mained true to his early convictions, that 
every publication designed to teach and 
enlighten the people should be afforded 
at the least possible expense. The usual 
price for a full-sized French daily was 
then eighty francs a year; he placed his 
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at forty, contending that an increased 
circulation would make it a valuable ad- 
vertising medium, and thus enable him to 
give the paper to subscribers at cost. As 
usual, Girardin was ahead of his age, and 
his project was greeted with a storm of 
opposition from other presses, and, strange 
to say, especially from the entire repub- 
lican press; that, above all others, should 
have hailed his enterprise as a means of 
circulating liberal teachings among the 
people. He was accused of lowering the 
grade ofjournalism—a profession then held 
in a sort of sacred esteem, and considered 
too lofty to descend to the sympathies 
and needs of the masses. French publi- 
cists were proud of laboring for an idea, 
and despised the thought of combining 
with it an effort for commercial success. 
The French republicans possessed at this 
time one of the purest and noblest jour- 
nalists that ever labored for their carse— 
Armand Carrel; his sheet was the famous 
“ National,” which was then the leading 
republican organ in France. Carrel sus- 
pected Girardin of being a tool of the 
government, used, under the cover of a 
pretended speculation, to ruin the inde- 
pendent press. The stern republican 
therefore fought the enterprise with ener- 
gy, the exasperated people tore the ad- 
vertisements of the new journal from the 
walls of the capital, the papers of the 
provinces joined in the attack, and even 
a shower of hostile pamphlets poured 
down on the head of Girardin. The lat- 
ter was’ now in his element, and on he 
went in the most bitter journalistic con- 
troversy in the annals of French politics. 
He brought a civil action against one of 
the journals that attacked him most vio- 
lently; and, in the controversy, Carrel 
warmly supported in his columns the 
prosecuted sheet. Girardin retorted 
against Carrel with the accusation of dis- 
loyalty to his republican cause ;. this was 
more than an old soldier like Carrel 
could quietly bear, and he challenged 
Girardin, 

The founder of La Presse is said to have 
replied: “A duel with you will be an 
advantage for me.” Others assert that 
the most determined efforts were made 
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by the friends on both sides to prevent 
the meeting. They were futile. The 
duel was fought, and its story is as famil- 
iar to all Frenchmen as is to us that of 
the famous one between Hamilton and 
Burr. On reaching the appointed ground 
in the forest of Vincennés, Carrel ap- 
proached Girardin with the following 
words: “Sir, you have threatened to 
publish my biography. The fortune of 
arms may turn against me, and you will 
then write it, but, sir, you will, if you 
write as an honorable man, find in my 
private and public life only what is hon- 
orable, is it not so, sir?” “Yes,” re- 
plied Girardin. They then took position, 
approached, and fired—the weapons of 
both exploding almost together. Girar- 
din exclaimed, “I am struck in the 
thigh;” “And I in the groin,” said Carrel, 
who was simply able to reach a little 
knoll and sit down. As Girardin was 
carried past him, he said: “Are you 
suffering, Girardin? I hope that you may 
not suffer more than I. Farewell, sir, I 
cherish no ill-will towards you.” Carrel 
knew that he was fatally wounded, and 
simply gave orders that immediately after 
his death his body should be committed 
to the ground in republican simplicity, 
without priestly array or churchly cere- 
mony. In the fall of Carrel, the republi- 
cans lost their most knightly, self-sacrifi- 
cing, and unselfish leader. As burned 
their love for him, so was enkindled their 
hatred for the man by whose pistol he 
met an untimely end. The exasperation 
against Girardin became intense, and it 
still lives, and ever and anon bursts forth 
with fresh invectives against his career 
and his honor. This duel is the one fatal 
blood-spot that he can never wipe out. 

_ His re-election to the Chamber was 
violently opposed, but he carried his 
point, and was returned; he even gained 
a libel-suit over his enemies. These lat- 
ter now endeavored to prevent him from 
taking his seat, on the ground that he 
was not a Frenchman, not having been 
born on French soil. But his father, the 
Count Girardin, being obliged to testify 
under oath, declared that he was born in 
France, and this ended the contest for 
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awhile. But at his re-election two years 
later the same question arose, and by 
secret ballot he was declared ineligible 
because he could not fully prove that he 
was a Frenchman, Girardin was not the 
man to be thus rebuffed: in the general 
elections following, he presented himself 
as a candidate in two districts,. was 
elected in both, and admitted to the 
Chamber by a large majority. This fail- 
ure of his enemies to defeat him gave 
Girardin of course momentary satisfac- 
tion; but these conflicts all left scars on 
his public reputation, that proved great 
obstacles to the main desire of his am- 
bition—which was an official position un- 
der the ministry. He had served the 
cabinet of Molé with fidelity and skill, 
but this minister dared not give him a 
place because he was so heartily hated. 
All he could do was to gratify a darling 
wish of Girardin in consenting to raise 
his father, the count, to a peerage. This 
seemed a bit of viciousness on the part 
of the son, and was doubtless intended 
to pay the father with coals of fire for 
early parental unkindness, The plan fell 
through from the opposition of the count- 
ess; who was unwilling that her husband 
should in any way be beholden to the 
son, 

For five years Girardin, in the columns 
of the Presse, served the ministry of 
Guizot, but he also feared to call the 
editor into the service of the state. Asa 
recompense Guizot offered him a million 
of francs for the Presse, which Girardin re- 
jected. Guizot then gave him 200,000 
francs as a subsidy in support of his “ Zit- 
erary Pantheon,” and again promised a 
peerage to the father; but Guizot, at the 
first interview with the old count, let 
him perceive that this matter was simply 
a bargain and sale; the stern old legiti- 
mist rejected the honor again. This was 
more than Girardin could bear, and find- 
ing nothing more to be gained in that 
field he became at a bound the most vio- 
lent enemy of the ministry. He doubt- 
less foresaw the fall of Guizot and Louis 
Philippe, and determined to have a hand 
in that great event, On the former and 
in the Presse, he hurled the most un- 
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measured reproaches at Guizot, taking 
for occasion the latter’s rejection of the 
co-operation of the moderate liberals, 
He shortly afterwards accused the Minis- 
ter of the Interior of a dishonorable 
money transaction, and thus brought on 
a suit against the Presse which cost him 
170,000 francs, He again made a similar 
accusation, was summoned before the 
Chamber of Peers, and finally acquitted. 
This gave him the vantage ground of 
victory, and his anger henceforth knew 
no bounds. He demanded the retreat of 
the ministry and dared to speak in the 
most disrespectful terms of @uizot. 
France was now on the eve of the Revo- 
lution of ’48, and Girardin’s prophetic 
eye saw it. He foretold the fall of the 
government and offered his resignation 
as deputy, being unwilling to serve under 
it. 

Guizot fell. Thiers became~ premier, 
but it was too late! Girardin insisted on 
the abdication of Louis Philippe in favor 
of the young Count of Paris, with the re- 
gency of the Duchess of Orleans, and his 
undaunted fidelity to the cause of this 
noble woman, is the finest trait in his 
history. Popular feeling becoming more 
and more inflamed, Girardin, early on the 
morning of the eventful 24th of February, 
hastened to the Tuileries to inform the 
king of the growing danger. Thiers en- 
treats him hastily to print a proclamatiou 
in the office of the Presse, and with it to 
cover the walls of Paris. Girardin does 
it, but the masses scorn the proclamation : 
it is too late! 

Now, on his own responsibility, he 
prints another containing the following 
words: “ Abdication of the King! Re- 
gency of the Duchess of Orleans!! Dis- 
solution of the Chamber!!! General Am- 
nesty!!!!” With great effort he presses 
through the crowd to bring this to the 
King. Louis Philippe says: “How are 
matters now, Girardin?” ‘Sire, you are 
losing precious time; if the most ener- 
getic measures are not adopted immedi- 
ately, there will be no monarchy in France 
within an hour.” Thiers and other min- 
isters would not believe their ears at this 
bold language. Girardin called on the 
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editor of the Constitutionnel, who was pres- 
ent, to ratify his testimony that the peo- 
ple would not listen to the first proclama- 
tion. This was frankly done. ‘“ What 
shal] I do then?” said the King, greatly 
depressed. ‘ Abdicate, Sire,” replied Gi- 
rardin, “ Abdicate! Yes, without delay, 
and confer the regency on the Duchess of 
Orleans.” The King rose and said : “Gen- 
tlemen, do you. wish me to mount my 
horse?” ‘“ No, Sire,” they answered him, 
“that were useless.” The Duke de Ne- 
mours, who was the lawful claimant to 
the throne but quite unpopular, presses 
the King to yield, and after a few min- 
utes delay his majesty said: ‘ Jabdicate/” 
Girardin’s proclamations now come into 
play ; he announces the abdication and the 
regency to the people, while the contest 
is still going on between the municipal 
guard and the insurgents; he even re- 
turns to the Tuileries and writes abdica- 
tion bulletins to scatter among the excited 
crowd. But it is all too late! The Re- 
public has conquered in the Chamber, and 
Girardin can simply aid the Duchess of 
Orleans and her children in their flight. 

The deed was done, and the very next 
day Girardin accepts the Republic and 
proclaims his adhesion to it in a leading 
article in the Presse, which has now ac- 
quired historical renown. With the 
heading, “Confidence! Confidence! !” he 
sought to pacify the terrified citizens, and 
to inspire confidence in the new govern- 
ment. He frankly gave to it his pen, his 
talents, his thoughts, his influence and his 
Presse. Madame de Girardin opened her 
salon to these new associations, Girardin 
buried his feud with the successor of Car- 
rel in the republican organ, the National ; 
he even went so far as to be one of the 
mourners at the removal of the remains 
of Carrel to a national resting-place, and 
made a speech of reconciliation on the 
eccasion. 

But his past history formed too broad a 
chasm between him and the leaders in the 
Republican movement. His admission to 
the Provisional Government would have 
been rejected as an insult to the masses, 
and Girardin was again disappointed in 
his hope for power and place. This he 
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was now used to, and opposition was his 
element; and notwithstanding the fierce 
excitement of the hour, and the great 
personal danger to himself, he daily cast 
his burning missiles into the Council Cham- 
ber of the Provisional Government, ac- 
cusing it of indecision, weakness, and 
inefficiency. The general dissatisfaction 
at his conduct, which was branded as 
treason, and the threats of the working- 
men, who even broke into his printing- 
office, seemed simply to inspire him with 
new courage. At last they appealed to 
his love of country to cease from irrita- 
ting attacks until the Constituent Assem- 
bly should meet. He granted this truce; 
but it was simply the calm before the 
storm. The government successfully op- 
posed his election both in his old district 
and in the city of Paris, and when his con- 
tinued attacks against the young republic 
became more dangerous, they at last ar- 
rested him in the office of the Presse, 
which for some time he had not left, night 
nor day. 

This disagreeable task was imposed on 
the noble Cavaignac, at that time general 
in command of the forces of Paris. In 
this he was personally confronted by 
Madame de Girardin, who had implicit 
faith in the genius and power of her hus- 
band. ‘“ What does this mean,” says she 
to him, “do we liveina reign of terror?” 
“No, Madame, we are under the rule of 
the sabre.” “Quite right, sir, fasten a 
cord to your sabre, and you will have a 
guillotine.” 

The rupture between Girardin and the 
republic now became final. All his let- 
ters and protests from the prison walls 
remained without effect. He was releas- 
ed in about two weeks, and in another 
month the decree of suspension was re- 
moved from the Presse. He then com- 
menced a most memorable duel with the 
government in his celebrated “ Journal of 
a Journalist in Prison,” which ended with 
direct and fierce personal attacks on Cay- 
aignac, who in the meanwhile had become 
the favorite candidate of all moderate re- 
publicans for the Presidency of the new 
republic. And now came Girardin’s 
death-blow to Cavaignac and the repub- 
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lic—he nominated Prince Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte for the Presidency. Thenom- 
ination took like wildfire, especially in the 
provinces. At first there was a little hope 
in the French capital of the election of 
Cavaignac; but the writer, who was then 
in Paris, had none from the first day of 
the election, as he wandered among the 
different election precincts, and listened 
to the foolish stories about the cruelty of 
Cavaignac, and the exaggerated concep- 
tions of the great worth of the new Na- 
poleon. His name gave him nearly the 
unanimous vote of France. 

When Louis Napoleon was elected, 
Girardin was certain that the hour of sat- 
isfaction for his political ambition had 
arrived. He handed to the President a 
complete programme of government. But 
Napoleon laid this aside, and felt that he 
repaid the obligations of gratitude to- 
wards his benefactor, by offering him the 
Prefecture of Police, the Direction of the 
Posts, and afterwards the embassy to 
Naples. But Girardin’s ambition aimed 
at higher trusts, and of this he made no 
prudish secret: in reply to the attacks of a 
certain journal, he declared that he sought 
the post of leading minister, and had the 
boldness to propose himself for it. But 
he was again to be disappointed, and he 
soon knew it. The Presse shortly after- 
wards contained the following frank con- 
fession : “ Thecharge that I make against 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, is not that 
he is adopting an unfortunate policy, but 
that he did not show himself before the 
election as he has done since, or that he 
did not afterwards remain what he was 
before. I did not make advances to him, 
but he made advances to me. I did not 
know his messenger, Persigny. Persig- 
ny, condemned by the Court of Peers, 
knocked at the door of the author who 
controls the Presse,” 

His opposition to the government of 
Napoleon was at first very feeble. When 
Napoleon assumed the Empire he op- 
posed all armed resistance, and simply ad- 
vised a suspension of labor on all the 
journals, He ceased to issue his own, but 
resumed after a pause of ten days, under 
& warning of the Civil Tribunal. In the 
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early part of ’52 he became so obnoxious 
to Bonaparte that he was banished with 
others. He went to Brussels and pub- 
lished a book on Universal Politics. In 
two months, however, he was allowed to 
return, on the occasion of a family afflic- 
tion, and he then resumed the editorial 
control of the Presse, 

He now boldly undertook the hopeless 
task of reconciling the Empire with liber- 
ty, and succeeded sv poorly that in the 
course of two years he received four 
warnings, and was finally ordered to sus- 
pend the publication of certain articles. 
Disgusted with the trammels thus put 
upon him, he was at last induced, in 1856, 
to sell his 40 shares in the Presse, which 
yielded 800,000 francs. 

But silence was to him worse than 
death. He continued to write for other 
journals, and in the course of several 
years published some of the finest arti- 
cles that ever came from his pen, together 
with a series of pamphlets, treating of the 
living questions of the day, such as: “ The 
European Balance,” “The Disarming of 
Europe,” “The Emperor Napoleon and 
France,” ‘Conquest and Nationality.” 
No living publicist has perhaps written 
more, and in some instances: better, on 
questions of profound interest to the 
Present. 

Girardin found that he could not live 
without an organ and mouth-piece of his 
own, and, after a so-called retirement of 
six years, he again bought an interest in 
and assumed editorial control of the 
Presse. Thiscreated quite an excitement 
in Paris, and the capital was delighted 
with the new sensation; but Frenchmen 
stood aghast when they found that the 
first effort of Girardin was to discourage 
sympathy and aid in support of the Polish 
insurrection, It was really the most sen- 
sible thing that he ever did. This first 
sensation over, he resumed his old task of 
endeavoring to reconcile the Empire with 
liberty ; he was again repeatedly warned 
by the government, and the stockholders 
began to fear troublesome suits, or per- 
chance heavy fines, when the great finan- 
cier Mirés offered him the same sum that 
he had received at the previous sale, 800,- 
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000 francs, for his share of the establish- 
ment. Tired of being annoyed by timid 
partners, and anxious to possess a news- 
paper of his own that he could run with 
untrammeled hands, he accepted the offer, 
and for the last time bid adieu to his 
great creation, “ La Presse.” 

He then purchased an obscure sheet 
called La Liberté, of which he became 
sole proprietor and principal editor. In 
a few days the subscribers increased from 
a few hundred to 20,000. In this field he 
is still fighting valiantly. He began with 
youthful ardor to contend that the Em- 
pire should be liberty as well as “ Peace,” 
and demanded the hasty retreat of Rouher 
from the ministry. But the Empire, in- 
stead of extending its arms to Girardin, 
summoned him before a tribunal that con- 
demned him to a heavy fine for his auda- 
city ; this was in March, 1867. His wrath 
knew no bounds, and for a long time he 
called himself the “ Condemned of March.” 
He declared an absolute and final rupture 
with all the officials of the Second Em- 
pire, and predicted its early end, which 
prediction from present appearances 
might easily be verified. 

During the war between Prussia and 
Austria he was suspiciously favorable to 
Prussian policy; when Prussia had con- 
solidated all Northern Germany, and 
made a treaty with South Germany that 
frightened France, he insisted on war to 
the knife with North Germany. Many 
believed this to be a measure adopted 
simply toembarrass the Emperor. It was 
extremely popular with the thoughtless 
masses, but Napoleon was too wise toun- 
dertake it. It of course annoyed the Em- 
peror to be obliged to stand the brunt 
of popular demonstrations, fanned into a 
flame by Girardin. It was quite natural 
that his silly platform should be popular 
with the masses, simply clamoring for 
glory, when he demanded that the geo- 
graphical unity of Germany, with the 
right bank of the Rhine as a boundary, 
should be met by the geographical unity 
of France with the left bank of the much 
coveted river as a boundary. French- 
men do not understand the German ques- 
tion; the Emperor made a fearful blunder 
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when he claimed Luxemburg and the 
Rhine shore. Girardin has floundered 
about in the matter apparently without 
chart or compass, and the entire nation 
has lashed itself into a fruitless fury. Ger- 
many asagainst France is unit, and all the 
wild ravings of Frenchmen cannot alter 
or aid the matter. 

Rochefort started his Lanterne, and 
goaded the government into a general at- 
tack on the press, in the revival of laws 
that had remained a dead letter for quite 
a period, This was a grand opportunity 
for Girardin, and he has made the most 
of it. “The Baudin affair” occurs and 
the government is foolish enough to med- 
dle with it, and commence suits against 
several of the radical presses of Paris, 
These persecutions are so unreasonable 
that the liberal presses condemn them, 
and publish the same offensive matter 
that had appeared in their radical con- 
temporaries. This brings them into the 
same condemnation that embraces nearly 
every influential journal of Paris and the 
provinces. 

Girardin is in his glory; he dances, 
and capers like an imp possessed, at the 
thought of being chief instigator in this 
witches’ muddle. Daily he adds every 
ingredient to the flame that can increase 
its fury, and lays out for himself the 
task of getting up such a turmoil as shall 
make the government tottle. He points 
to the conflict between government and 
press that ended in the fall of Charles the 
X., and recounts with gusto the war of 
his own dear Presse against the regime 
of Louis Philippe. And then he asks: 
“ May this not be made the last battle of 
the Second Empire?” It came indeed 
too near it for the composure of Napole- 
on; for it has just resulted in a change of 
ministry. 

And thus we leave our hero intoxicat- 
ed with success, and full of hope that one 
more battle will enable him to floor his 
enemy; a man of sixty with the fire, the 
blood, the vigor of one of thirty; and 4 
man who has passed through enough ex- 
citement and expended enough nervous 
energy to kill a dozen ordinary men. 
But he seems to show no signs of weak- 
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ness or advancing age, and possesses in- 
fallible confidence in his destiny. De- 
ceived by the fact that some of his 
measures in the early part of his career 
have proved great successes, he therefore 
imagines that all he thinks or proposes 
must be received as political gospel. 
Knowing that he has been influential in 
the overthrow and reconstruction of 
dynasties, he feels called upon to appear 
at the front in every conflict between 
power and the people, 

The people, on the other hand, although 
he has by no means always been a 
favorite with them, are ever dazzled by 
his utopian projects of running a govern- 
ment with little money, simplicity of ad- 
ministration, without an army, without 
diplomacy, and without poverty among 
the masses. These are fine words for 
the suffering and aspiring, and Girardin’s 
partial successes in abolishing the past 
and introducing the new, lead them to 
believe that he possesses the secret of 
putting an end to all their woes. They 
at least feel their need of political re- 
generation, and gladly listen to any 
apostle of the faith who may appear, in 
the fond hope of finding some philoso- 
pher that may discover to them the 
elixir of political and social happiness. 

Girardin well understands how to use 
these burning aspirations to his own 
purpose. His style is his own, and is 
studied with a view to produce effect. 
It has changed with time and his own 
development, or the necessity of circum- 
stances, so that in many instances he 
could barely recognize the productions 
of his own pen. He has great power in 
making a hit with short and pithy head- 
ings, which sometimes say more than the 
entire article. In controversy he is apt 
to quote the assertions of his opponent 
used on a very different occasion, and 
adapted or distorted by him to suit the 
case in hand and make out his point. 
Thus in 1867 the Emperor returned from 
a visit to the camp of Chalons, and issued 
& pompous manifesto regarding the great 
public improvements that were about to 
be begun in roads, canals, etc. Girardin 
published the manifesto; but, without a 
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word of comment, he placed in leaded 
type by its side a perfectly similar one, 
issued long ago and forgotten by every- 
body, and which had remained unfulfilled. 
A more biting criticism he could not 
have inflicted. 

He possesses a remarkable memory of 
events, and seems never to forget a line 
that he reads; thus he has at his dispo- 
sal a mine of wealth that few can use as 
he. His sanctum is filled with a mass of 
notices regarding nearly everything of 
interest that has occurred during his long 
career, and so arranged that in a moment 
he can put his finger on what he needs, 
Thus he has his enemy’s weapons always 
at his disposal and, with the vacillating 
nature of French men and measures, he 
often needs no sharper swords than their 
own words and deeds. Some three years 
after the establishment of the late repub- 
lic, when he was fairly rejected by all its 
leaders, he produced one day a most de- 
cided and unexpected sensation by fill- 
ing his Presse with quotations from the 
manifestoes, proclamations, and fiery 
speeches of 48, which were now as heart- 
ily repudiated as they had then been vain- 
gloriously uttered. 

Sometimes an article is wholly compos- 
ed of apothegms in couplets, each antag- 
onistic of its predecessor, and each having 
its own line and mark of exclamation, 
thus: “Who preaches revolution, preach- 
es danger! Who preaches civilization, 
preaches progress! Civilization endan- 
gers nothing, and solves everything! 
Revolution endangers everything, and 
solves nothing! Civilization is revolu- 
tion throughscience! Revolution is civ- 
ilization through violence!” And thus 
on through a column, with endless dash- 
es and exclamation-points. 

Again he charms a certain class of 
readers with endless quotations, columns 
in length, ranging from Des Cartes to 
Thucydides, Pascal to Napoleon, the Bible 
to Voltaire. He possesses the rarest 
skill in adapting these to his purpose and 
the hour, and uses them with such talent 
that.the careless reader rises from their 
perusal feeling that the thoughts are 
Girardin’s, 
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Thus with no solid genius, with little wit, 
and but small genuine inventive power, 
Girardin’s indomitable energy, undoubt- 
ed talent, and astounding boldness and au- 
dacity have carried him through a career 
unexampled in the history of journalism. 
His life is like a kaleidoscope; look at it 
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when you will, it presents a different as- 
pect. Now we admire, again we detest, 
Now we declare him a curse to France, 
and then a blessing. Take him all in all, 
he is an enigma, whose like even French- 
men will never see again, 


* 


BOOKS AND READING. 


No. 


HOW TO READ WITH INTEREST AND EFFECT. 

We have seen that a book is the crea- 
tion of a living man, and should be re- 
garded and judged somewhat as a man 
himself is tried and estimated. A few 
books are indeed almost impersonal and 
might have been written by one man, as 
readily as by another. These are to be 
judged chiefly by their value, «. e. by 
what they contain, But most books ex- 
press more or less of the personality of 
their authors, and in reading them, we 
come into contact with living men. Good 
books, besides the value of what they 
contain and impart, have a positive worth 
in their effect on the principles, feelings 
and character. 

If this is so, then in reading we are 
properly said to come into communica- 
tion with a human being, who will ei- 
ther instruct and elevate, or mislead and 
degrade us. From these fundamental 
conceptions of Books and Reading, we 
have begun to derive our rules for the 
selection of the books which we read and 
for our own behavior in using them. We 
have also seen that to success in reading, 
we must read with attention, and to 
read with attention, we must read with an 
awakened and sustained interest. Though 
this interest when awakened must be 
regulated by the rules of prudence and 
duty, yet it often needs to be enkindled 
and sustained, if we are to read with at- 
tention and profit. It becomes then a 
question of prime concern how we can 
so arouse, sustain and direct our inter- 
est in the books which we read as to 
make our reading most effective for good, 
In answer to this somewhat compre- 
hensive inquiry, we reply: 

1, If we are at a loss what to read, or 
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if we can think of nothing which we de- 
sire especially to read, it is well to ask 
ourselves what we care most to learn or 
to think of. No questions are more 
frequently asked than these: “ What 
shall I read? What shall I read next? 
With what books shall I begin a course 
of reading? What do-you think will in- 
terest me?” Sometimes a person ad- 
dresses these questions to himself. More 
frequently he addresses them to another. 
The best answers which can be given to 
these questions are suggested by other 
questions like these: ‘“‘ What are you 
most interested to know? In what par- 
ticulars does your ignorance most disturb 
or annoy you? With what class of facts 
and thoughts, principles or emotions 
would it please you best to be conver- 
sant?” If a person can answer these 
questions with any satisfaction to himself, 
he is in the way of knowing what bouks 
he ought first to read. For if he cannot 
without assistance find the book which 
he ought first to lay hold of, he can be 
more easily directed by another, when 
his adviser knows what he cares to know 
or what are his prevailing tastes. 

The great difficulty with the majority 
of readers is, that they have no definite 
consciousness of any wants which books 
can supply. Or if they are aware of their 
deficiencies in the general, they have 
neither the courage nor the patience to 
know them in the detail, and manfully to 
set about the work of removing them. 
To many persons the wants which books 
alone can supply are themselves either 
created or brought to light by the use of 
books. Many a man needs first to read 
and to read with interest, in order to have 
awakened in his soul a thirst for books 
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and a taste for reading. There are how- 
ever not a few who through a sense of 
ignorance, or mortification, when brought 
in contact with those better read than 
themselves, or through some other lucky 
though perhaps rude shock to their self- 
conceit and self-content, are suddenly fired 
with a desire for knowledge from books, 
Of history they begin to have some ink- 
ling, and feel the first desire to learn the 
story of their own community, their own 
family, their own nation or their own 
race, Of eloquence they have some 
idea, and they seek to be excited by 
written oratory. Poetry may have filled 
their ears with its rhythmic melody or 
charmed their souls with its exciting and 
wizard imagery. The drama or the novel 
may have startled and enchanted them 
by its contrasted scenes or its pictured 
pages. Or perhaps the person who asks, 
“What shall I read or with what shall 
I begin,” may have read and studied 
for years in a mechanical routine, and 
with a listless spirit ; with scarcely an 
independent thought, with few plans 
of self-improvement and no aspirations 
for self-culture. To all these classes 
the advice is full of meaning—“ Read 
what will satisfy your wants and appease 
your desires, and you will comply with 
the first condition of reading with inter- 
est and profit.” Hunger and thirst are 
better than manifold appliances and 
directions, in respect to other than the 
bodily wants, towards a good appetite and 
ahealthy digestion. If a man has any self- 
knowledge or any power of self-direction, 
he is surely competent to ask himself, 
what is the subject or subjects, in respect 
to which he stands most in need of 
knowledge, or excitement from books. 
If he can answer this question he has 
gone very far towards answering the 
question, “What book or books can I 
read with satisfaction and profit ?” 

2. It follows by a necessary inference 
that every man should aim first of all to 
read and master all the books which re- 
late directly or indirectly to his profession 
or business in life. Ifa man is alive to 
anything whatever it is to his chosen oc- 
cupation in life, and to whatever promises 
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its easier working or more successful issue, 
If he dislikes his business, if he frets at 
and fights it, then God only can help 
him. On such a man, human counsel and 
human aid, much more books and reading, 
must be thrown away, if they cannot 
bring him to acquiesce in his business or 
tochange it. But if aman has something 
to do day by day in which he strives 
after the skill which leads to success, and 
if he can learn anything about it from 
books, he will be likely to read such books 
as will instruct him, with an excited and 
prolonged interest. No novelist is held 
to the charmed page of fiction, no rhap- 
sodist reads and rereads his favorite poet, 
with the keen and excited attention with 
which a man thoroughly aroused by some 
difficulty in his occupation or his cireum- 
stances, resorts to the treatise or the en- 
cyclopedia, the journal or the newspaper, 
which promises to answer the question 
which he is anxiously pondering. Let a 
farmer have brooded over the unaccount- 
able loss of his wheat. or potato crop, or 
have anxiously inquired what will restore 
the blight which is beginning to attack 
his favorite peach or pear tree, and he de- 
vours the printed pages that prescribe a 
remedy or promise relief. If a mechanic 
is at fault in his work, and finds his ma- 
chinery fails to do the service for which 
it is designed, he feels no lack of interest 
and suffers under no failure of attention 
while he is consulting the books which 
promise to instruct him, Let either learn 
that by extensive reading he can gain an 
insight into the secret of certain and pro- 
gressive success, and he will read in rela- 
tion to his business with an ever-increas- 
ing and intensified enthusiasm. The 
madness of the so-called book-farmers 
and inventive enthusiasts, illustrates the 
truth which we assert, that if aman would 
learn to read with interest and attention 
he should first of all read much in respect 
to his calling in life. If he is a farmer, 
he should read books of agriculture; if a 
mechanic, books on machinery; if a bank- 
er, books on banking and finance—what- 
ever be his calling he should make it the 
one subject upon which he will read, ifhe 
reads upon nothing else. In this way he 
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will elevate his calling from being a slav- 
ish and enslaving drudgery, intoarational 
discipline, not only for immediate profit 
but for manly cultivation. He will not 
only feed and cherish his body, and en- 
large his comforts and luxuries by his 
better instructed toil, but he will disci- 
pline his intellect and elevate his soul by 
the thinking and reasoning to which his 
reading will train them. He will wake 
up that within himself which is higher 
than his occupation or profession, and 
that is his thinking and feeling self. He 
will find in himself that which is more 
than the farmer, the trader or the mechan- 
ic, and that is the manhood that he is and 
which he is bound to think of and care 
for. The wants and desires, the hopes 
and the aspirations which pertain to the 
man will be gradually awakened and will 
connect him with the thoughts and feel- 
ings of other men as these are expressed 
in books, till it may be the books which 
instruct and elevate him shall become one 
of the necessaries of his life, and reading, 
instead of being a listless and constrained 
employment, shall be his chosen occupa- 
tion, his best society, his most delightful 
amusement, and perhaps his sweetest sol- 
ace and comfort in dark and bitter hours. 

3. In reading, we do well to propose 
to ourselves definite ends and purposes. 
The more distinctly we are aware of our 
own wants and desires in reading, the 
more definite and permanent will be our 
acquisitions. Hence it is a good rule to 
ask ourselves frequently, “Why am I 
reading this book, essay or poem; or 
Why am I reading it at the present time 
rather than at another?” It may often 
be a satisfying answer, “that it is con- 
venient ; that the book happens to be at 
hand; or that we read to pass away the 
time.” All these are often very good 
reasons. But they ought not always to 
satisfy us. Yet the very habit of propos- 
ing these questions however they may 
be answered, will involve the calling of 
ourselves to account for our reading, and 
the consideration of it in the light of 
wisdom and duty. The distinct con- 
sciousness of some object uow before us, 
imparts a manifold greater interest to the 
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contents of the volume. Itimparts tothe 
reader an appropriative power, a force of 
magnetic affinity, by which he insensibly 
and unconsciously attracts to himself all 
that has a near or even a remote relation 
to the end for which he reads, Any one is 
conscious of this who reads a story with 
the purpose of repeating it to an absent 
friend; or an essay or a report with the 
design of using its facts or arguments in 
a debate; or a poem with the design of 
reviving its imagery, and reciting its fin- 
est passages. The advantages which are 
gained now and then by an occasional 
effort may be constant if actions per- 
formed at intervals become a continuous 
habit. Such acts do become the habit of 
all those who read with the best effect, 
and who are most earnestly bent on read- 
ing for self-improvement. The private 
history of all self-educated men from 
Franklin onwards attests that they were 
uniformly not only earnest but select in 
their reading, and that they selected their 
books with distinct reference to the pur- 
poses for which they usedthem. Indeed 
the reason why self-trained men so often 
surpass men who are trained by others in 
the effectiveness and success of their read- 
ing, is that they know for what they 
read and study, and have definite aims and 
wishes in all their dealings with books, 
The omnivorous and indiscriminate whois 
at the same time a listless and passive 
reader, however ardent is his curiosity, 
can never be a reader of the most effective 
sort. 

4, It is implied in the preceding, that we 
should read upon definite subjects, and 
witha certain method and proportion in 
the choice of our books. If we have a 
single object to accomplish in our reading 
for the present, that object will of neces- 
sity direct the choice of what we read, 
and we shall arrange our reading with 
reference to that as an end. This will be 
a nucleus around which our reading will 
for the moment naturally gather and ar- 
range itself, If several subjects seem to 
us equally important and interesting, we 
should dispose of them in order, and give 
to each for the time our chief and perhaps 
our exclusive attention, That this is wise 
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js so obvious as not,to require illustration. 
“One thing at a time,” is an accepted 
condition for all efficient activity, wheth- 
er it is employed upon things or thoughts, 
upon men or books. If five or half a 
score of topics have equal claim upon our 
interest and our attention, we shall do to 
each the amplest justice, if we make each 
in its turn the central object of our read- 
ing. There is little danger of weariness 
or monotony from the workings of such 
arule. Most single topics admit or re- 
quire a considerable variety of books, 
each different from the other and each 
supplementing the other. Hence it is 
one of the best of practices in prosecut- 
ing a course of reading, to read every au- 
thor who can cast any light upon the 
subject which we have in hand, For ex- 
ample if we are reading the history of the 
Great Rebellion in England, we should 
read if we can, not a single author only 
as Clarendon, but a half-dozen or a half- 
score, each of whom writes from his own 
point of view, supplies what another 
omits or corrects what he under or over- 
states. But besides the formal histories 
of the period there are the various novels, 
the scenes and characters of which are 
placed in those times, such as Scott's 
Woodstock ; there are also diaries such as 
those of Evelyn, Pepys and Burton; and 
there are memoirs, such as those of Col. 
Hutchinson, all of which have been imi- 
tated in scores of fictions. There are 
poems, such as those of Andrew Marvel, 
Milton and Dryden. There are also 
shoals of political tracts and pamphlets, 
hand-bills and caricatures. We name 
these various descriptions of works and 
classes of reading, not because we sup- 
pose all of them are accessible to those of 
our readers who live at a distance from 
large public libraries, or because we 
would advise all of them who may have 
access to such libraries, to read all these 
books and classes of books as a matter 
of course, but because we would illustrate 
how great is the variety of books and 
reading matter that are grouped about 
a single topic and are embraced within a 
single period. Every person must judge 
for himself how long a time he can be- 
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stow upon any single subject, or how 
many and various are the books which 
it is wise for him to read; but of this 
every one may be assured, that it is far 
easier, far more agreeable and far more 
economical of time and energy, to con- 
centrate the attention upon a single 
subject at a time than to spread it over 
half a score, and that six books read in 
succession or together upon a single 
topic, are far more interesting and 
profitable than as many which treat of 
topics remotely related. A lady well 
known to the writer, of the least possible 
scholarly pretension or desire for literary 
notoriety, spent fifteen months of 
leisure snatched from onerous family 
cares and brilliant social engagements, in 
reading the history of Greece as written 
by a great variety of authors and as il- 
lustrated by many accessories of literature 
and art. Nor should it be argued that 
such rules as these or the habits which 
they enjoin are suitable for scholars only 
or for people who have much leisure for 
reading. It should rather be urged, | 
that those who can read the fewest books, 
and who have at command the scantiest 
time, should aim to read with the great- 
est concentration and method; should 
occupy all of their divided energy with 
single centres of interest and husband 
the few hours, which they can command, 
in reading that which converges to a 
definite because to a single impression. 
5. Special efforts should be made to 
retain what is gathered from reading, 
if any such efforts are required. Some 
persons read with an interest so wakeful 
and responsive, and an attention so fixed 
and energetic as to need no appliances 
and no efforts in order that they may re- 
tain what they read. They look upon a 
page and it is imprinted upon the mem- 
ory. They follow the thoughts and trace 
the words and understand the sentences 
of their author and they remain with 
them as permanent possessions. Images, 
descriptions, eloquent passages, well 
sounding and rhythmic lines in poetry 
or prose, can all be spontaneously and ac- 
curately reproduced; or if words and illus- 
trations are forgotten and lost, princi- 
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ples, truths and impressions will remain 
and cannot be effaced. Every book which 
such persons read enters into the struc- 
ture of their being—it is taken up and as- 
similated into the very substance of their 
living selves, Every paragraph in anews- 
paper with every fact which it records or 
truth which it illustrates, is turned to 
some permanent account and remains as 
a lasting acquisition. 

But there are others who read only to 
lose and to forget. Facts and truths, 
words and thoughts are alike evanescent. 
It is impossible and is not desirable to 
explain here the nature of these differ- 
ences. We are concerned only to de- 
vise the remedy: and we insist that those 
who labor under these difficulties should 
use special appliances to avoid or over- 
come them. But that upon which we insist 
most of all is that what we read we 
should seek to make our own, in the man- 
ner and after the measure of which we are 
capable, In this we should follow the 
natural bent and aptitudes of our own in- 
dividual nature. If we have not a good 
verbal memory, it is almost in vain that 
we seek to remember choice phrases and 
sentences, happy turns of expression, ad- 
mirable bits of eloquent speech, or stri- 
king stanzas or lines of inspiring or mov- 
ing poetry. We may read them again 
and again, we may admire them with in- 
creasing fervor, we may return to them 
with ever augmented interest, but we 
shall make little progress in remember- 
ing them so as to be able to recite them. 
If we have a feeble capacity for the re- 
tention of dates and factsas such, except 
they interest our feelings or illustrate 
principles, we shall with the utmost pains- 
taking make little progress in retaining 
facts when isolated or uninteresting, or 
numbers when they signify nothing but so 
many figures. We do not advise a man 
laboring under these inaptitudes to fight 
against nature or fall into a querulous, 
discouraged or fretful quarrel with himself 
because as he says he cannot remember 
what he reads. Nor when we enjoin up- 
on him touse special efforts to remember, 
do we intend that he shall be more inter- 
ested in his efforts to remember than he is 
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interested in what he is to remember, 
On the contrary we advisejust the oppo- 
site. But we do contend that when a 
man reads he should put himself into 
the most intimate intercourse with his 
author, so that all his energies of appre- 
hension, judgment’and feeling should be 
occupied with and aroused by what his 
author furnishes, whatever that may be, 
If repetition or review will aid him in 
this, as it often will, let him adoptand ap- 
ply this expedient. If the use of the pen 
in brief or full notes or catch-words or 
other symbols will aid him, let him not 
shrink from the drudgery of the pen and 
the common-place book. If he will be 
aided to discern and retain the logical 
connections of an argument or a dis- 
course by drawing them out in a com- 
plete skeleton or analysis, let him prose- 
cute the dissection without flinching. 
Or if such a survey of the parts will 
give him a comprehensive view of the 
method of the whole let him complete 
such analyses with the utmost care and 
arrange their parts in the order ofa sym- 
metrical system. But there is no charm 
or efficacy in such mechanism by itself. 
It is only valuable as a means to an end 
and that end is to quicken the intellec- 
tual energies by arousing and holding 
the attention. It is to waken and en- 
ergise the reason by concentrating and 
arousing the feelings that it can serve any 
very useful purpose, To remember what 
we read we must make it eur own: we 
must think with the authpr, rethinking 
his thoughts, following -his facts, assent- 
ing to or rejecting his reasonings, and en- 
tering into the very spirit of his emo- 
tions and purposes, 

These considerations as well as the 
fundamental conceptions of books and 
reading with which we set off in our 
search of rules and methods, enforce upon 
us the truth that effective reading depends 
most of al] on the relation in which the 
reader finds himself, or into which he 
can bring himself, with respect to his 
author. If this relation is at first one of 
incongruity or of repellency—or if it be- 
comes either afterwards, it will be more 
or less fatal to all profitable reading 
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The fault may be in the reader, or the 
fsult may be in the author, or it may lie 
partly with the one and partly with the 
other, but if the fault exists, it will go far 
to defeat the best results which might 
otherwise follow. Our interest in and 
our attention to what we read, and there- 
fore our success in reading depends acvord- 
ingly very largely on the authors whom 
we read. <A book which is very suitable 
for one person may for this reason be en- 
tirely unfitted for another, The same book 
which is suitable at one time, or at a certain 
age. or with a certain degree of develop- 
ment or culture, may be entirely un- 
suitable to the same person in another 
mood, at another age, and after greater 
progress and culture, Thus the consider- 
ation of the manner in which we should 
read, in a certain sense depends upon 
what we read, The discussion of how we 
may read with effect, depends upon what 
we read, and involves the consideration 
of the principles and rules by which we 
should select our authors. 

6. We observe next, that in order to 
read with interest and attention we should 
choose an author from whom we can gain 
something. We do not say from whom 
we can learn something, for we do not 
hold that it is the duty of all authors to 
teach something in the way of fact or ar- 
gument in order to be useful or interest- 
ing. Many books serve to amuse and im- 
press as well as to inform and convince. 
Those authors are as useful who enforce 
and inspire, as those who enlighten and 
instruct. The novel that leaves us with 
a glow of contentment and thankfulness, 
that inspires us with a warm resolve to 
struggle with an unequal lot or to be 
contented and cheerful under adverse for- 
tune, that confirms our faith in goodness 
and our trust in God, may be quite as 
useful as the treatise which enforces some 
new principle in finance, the history 
which clears up some disputed question 
of fact, or the argument’ which sets forev- 
er at rest some dispute upon a point of 
public policy, or even the sermon which 
proves or enforces theological doctrine. 
A tale that fills an invalid with cheerful 
thoughts or whiles away a weary hour 
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with pleasant pictures, is as useful as the 
most formal demonstration of a question- 
ed truth, A poem also that elevates the 
soul, excites the imagination, kindles 
the emotions and rouses the aspirations 
may be worth more to myriads of readers 
and to a generation of men than scores 
of so-called books of fact and argument 
or even of exhortation and edification. 
But with this enlarged conception of 
the kind and variety of gain which we 
may expect from an author, we are more 
completely justified in inquiring of every 
author who solicits our attention, whether 
he has anything to give us, i.e, whether 
we shall gain anything by reading his 
book. If he can neither teach us any- 
thing which we do not know, nor con- 
vince us of anything of which we are in 
doubt, nor strengthen our faith in what we 
already receive, nor set old truths in new 
lights, nor warm our feelings into a noble 
earnestness, nor entertain us with whole- 
some jokes nor excite us to honest laugh- 
ter, then he is not the man and his is not 
the book for us. Whatever he and his 
book may be to others, they have no 
claims upon us, and we should be quite 
ready to show him the door. Stupid 
commonplace, pretentious twaddle, weak 
sentimentalism, feeble reasoning, confused 
narrative, silly novels, ambitious poetry, 
are not be read except on compulsion, as 
in a desperately rainy day, in a lonesome 
cabin, when a last year’s almanac or a 
thrice conned newspaper have yielded up 
their last returns of nutriment and 
moisture. But in such a case the storm 
must forbid a walk, and there is not even 
an intelligent spaniel or a playful kitten to 
furnish society. A. stupid or senseless book 
is thrice as stupefying as a stupid man, A 
vain, ignorant and ambitious piece of wri- 
ting has none of those redeeming features 
which a humane and charitable spirit will 
find in a vain and ignorant and ambitious 
person. If then I am to read anything 
with interest, I must be introduced to 
an author who can do me some good. If 
his book can teach or convince or en- 
noble or amuse me, then it may be reason- 
ably expected that I should be aroused 
to an interested and wakeful attention. 
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The conditio sine qua non of earnest 
interest in reading is to find something 
which is worth the reading. Said a 
youngster toa humorous old New England 
preacher, “ I observe that your parishion- 
ers listen very attentively to your 
preaching.” “ I generally aim to give them 
something which is worth attending 
to,” was thecurt reply. The man whom I 
like to converse with above all others, 
said Daniel Webster, is the man who can 
teach me something. If every reader 
would estimate, select and use his books 
by this rule there would be far less 
listless, lazy and profitless reading than 
there is. What would befall large parts of 
many of our newspapers, and what use 
could possibly be applied to much of the 
time which many of their readers dawdle 
away over them, it is no concern of ours 
to determine. 

7. It follows that we should read with 
a certain dégree of deference and docili- 
ty to our authors. If we do an author 
the honor to confer with him through his 
book, for the supposed pleasure or ad- 
vantage which his society will afford us, 
we ought to observe toward him the 
courtesies of polite intercourse. By the 
act of reading him we profess a respect 
for the thoughts and feelings which he 
expresses through the printed page, and 
we ought to maintain toward him that 
attitude of deference and courtesy which 
consistency requires, If we do not weigh 
his arguments with candor and accept 
his facts with confidence, and yield our 
feelings to his control by that . pliant 
sympathy which is requisite for the en- 
joyment of his enthusiasm, his wit or 
his eloquence; if instead of this deferen- 
tial temper we are captious, critical and 
hard to be convinced or moved, we had 
better dismiss the author from our pres- 
ence by closing his book. It is far more 
civil to our author and more profitable to 
ourselves to dispose of him with a court- 
eous bow than it is to detain him with a 
discontented air and a captious temper. 
We had far better be content with our own 
thinking than to treat the thoughts of 
another so unjustly and illnaturedly. We 
had better even apply the motto quoted 
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by Charles Lamb, ‘To mind the inside 
of a book is to entertain one’s self with 
the forced product of another man's 
brain. Now I think a man of quality 
and breeding may be much amused with 
the natural sprouts of his own.” By 
continuing to read an author in the 
moods described, we do not so much per- 
petrate injustice and discourtesy against 
him, as we are unjust to ourselves, by 
cutting ourselves off from the possibility 
of deriving the highest advantage from 
his book, As a general rule we had 
better not read an author whom we can- 
not. trust for some important gain and 
with whom we cannot sympathize at 
least in some particulars, There may be 
special reasons for breaking this rule, 
Those who read for investigation, for crit- 
icism or for refutation, are often obliged 
to deviate from it, But these exceptions 
justify and enforce the rule in a general 
way, for all those who read chiefly to en- 
rich their minds, to confirm their faith, 
to enlarge their knowledge and to ele- 
vate and kindle their aspirations, 

8. We add another rule, to correct any 
excess or abuse in the application of the 
foregoing, viz.: We should read with an 
independent judgment and a critical spirit. 
It does not follow, because we are to 
treat an author with confidence and re- 
spect that we are to accept all his opinions 
and may not revise his conclusions and 
arguments by our own. Indeed we 
shall best evince our respect for his 
thoughts by subjecting them to our own 
revision. But it by no means follows 
because we review his reasons and 
opinions that we are not instructed by 
both. Milton in the Paradise Regained, 
in connection with some important truth, 
puts a singular argument in the mouth 
of the great teacher, 


“Who reads 
Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 
(And what he brings what need he elsewhere 
seek ?) 
Uncertain and unsettled still remains. 
Deep versed in books, and shallow in him- 
self,” 


The parenthetical line would imply that 
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the capacity to judge and revise the opin- 
jons of another renders a man independent 
of all extrinsic aid, and incapable of in- 
struction. To asimilar effecta saying of 
Charles Butler is quoted by one of Milton’s 
editors, viz., “‘No man is the wiser for 
his books until he is above them.” If 
this were true the wisdom of another 
could not become our own except by the 
suspension or displacement of our in- 
dividual activity of thought; instruction 
by books would be an assertion of simple 
dogmatism ; and confidence, and docility 
would only be other names for subservi- 
ence and credulity. Whatever may be 
our deference for an author we cannot 
exalt his ititellect into the place of our 
own: we cannot receive his facts with- 
out evidence, nor his arguments except so 
far as they produce conviction; nor 
can we be required to admire his elo- 
quence or love his poetry, or be de- 
lighted with his novels, because he is re- 
puted to be a great genius or a splendid 
writer. 

Favorite authors are apt to exert an 
excessive and often a blinding and stupe- 
fying influence over their admirers. We 
speak of such in connection with the 
duty of reserving to ourselves the rights 
of independent judgment and criticism, 
because it is rare that one human being 
ever gains a more complete possession 
of another than does the favorite author 
over. his devoted readers. ‘The most confi- 
ding friend and enraptured lover are 
rarely more completely taken captive in 
thought and feeling, than are the readers 
of some fascinating author, who is for the 
time being in the ascendant, whether over 
asmall coterie of select worshippers or 
over the generation which he sways by 
his genius. A special chapter might be 
written on the favorite authors of ihe 
present century ; the secret of their in- 
fixence; the explanation of their power 
—its rise, culmination and its sudden 
or gradual decline. The names of Scott, 
Southey, Byron, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Moore, Byron, Bulwer, Carlyle, James, 
Dickens, Thackeray, George Elliot, Mrs. 
Browning and Tennyson and many others 
in England, and of Irving, Longfellow, 

Vou. VIII.—26 
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Mrs. Stowe, Beecher, Hawthorne and 
Emerson, etc,, in this country will occur to 
most persons as examples of writers who 
have more or less extensively exerted this 
peculiar influence, When it is salutary 
and elevating it cannot be estimated too 
highly as an influence for good. When 
it is equivocal or positively evil its dis- 
astrous power cannot be too greatly de- 
plored. Of both we shall have abundant 
occasion to adduce illustrations as we 
proceed. We hasten to observe; 

9. That it is a good rule to read those 
authors whom we are competent both to 
understand and appreciate, This seems so 
true and obvious as to be a truism and a 
common place, If a man is to sympa- 
thize with his author, much more if he is 
to criticise and judge him, he must cer- 
tainly be able to understand his meaning. 
His thoughts and feelings if they do 
not produce answering thoughts and 
feelings are nought to the reader, A 
complete and familiar mastery of both 
are necessary to instruction and pleasure 
in the recipient, We do not say an easy 
mastery nor a mastery which does not 
cost at times severe and patient labor; 
for he who has never struggled to com- 
prehend a profound and subtile author 
has never had experience of the manli- 
est of activities—but we do say that the 
struggle should be successful or it should 
be sooner or later abandoned, There is 
not a more silly spectacle often exhib- 
ited, than that of an untrained or an unin- 
structed mind professing to follow and 
enjoy a writer to whom he is unequal, 
looking wise over his philosophy, interest- 
ed in his narrative or enraptured by his 
eloquence and poetry, when they are ali 
Greek or Chinese to him. The silliness 
is especially conspicuous if the author is 
at once popular, conceited and arrogant, 
if he understands and practises the arts 
of intellectual trickery and delights to 
set people agape with wonderment by 
sundry small artifices of high sounding 
terminology, farfetched allusions or any 
of the manifold impositions of .word- 
play and imagery, or. the offensive at- 
tractions which are found in cool 
irreverence and impudent nonchalance: 
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with respect to the prevuiling religion 
of the country in which he lives. The 
more real genius he has the more provok- 
ing is the effrontery of the author who be- 
lieves in and practises any kind of philo- 
sophical or poetical trickery, and so much 
the more conspicuous becomes the ridicu- 
lous plight into which his credulous but 
ignorant admirers bring themselves by 
trying to persuade themselves that they 
understand a writer who perhaps does 
not understand himself. 

A reader should never be afraid to con- 
fess that he does not understand or 
enjoy an author. He ought to say it 
with humility indeed at times and to feel 
that he thereby makes a confession of 
some kind of incapacity, but he ought to 
have the manliness to make it notwith- 
standing, if the truth requires it. It isa 
fundamental condition of all profitable 
study and thought, that a man should 
know his ignorance and should frankly 
confess it to himself. Ifa reader does not 
appreciate a popular writer the fault,may 
not be his own. It may perchance 
bein the author, But it can never be set- 
tled with whom it lies, unless the reader 
has the honesty to confess to himself his 
incapacity to understand or enjoy his 
writer. This bravery of an honest confes- 
sion of one’s incompetence to understand 
some things that are written, would be 
of especial service nowadays when so 
much brilliant guess-work and imposing 
dogmatism is put forth in the guise of 
all manner of philosophies—as the Philo- 
sophy of Religion, of Worship, of Art, 
of Literature, of Reform, of Education, 
of Voting, of Finance, of Woman's 
Rights and-of Man’s Duties, etc., etc. 
The fable of Aristophanes concerning 
Socrates ie literally fulfilled in our time. 
Only we have at least a score of sages, 
of different schools, hanging side by side 
each in his basket, midway between the 
heavens and the earth, each swaying to 
and fro in occasional peril of a sudden 
tilt from a capricious gust, each not rare- 
ly obscured by investing clouds, which 
betoken inspiration and add to the 
authority of the prophet, especially 
when gilded by the sunlight of his genius. 
Beneath each basket stands a coterie of 
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credulous listeners, each affecting to 
believe what they do not understand, 
or to understand what they ought not 
to believe—all charmed, rapt, persuaded 
and convinced at least of two things, of 
their own and their teachers’ superiority ; 
and all alike ready to reply to the ques- 
tion, “Are you. sure that you understand 
all that is uttered by your chosen prophet.” 
‘Wa'd Ihae the presumption?’ The great- 
er is the pity that many of them do not 
have the presumption to demand that 
their favorite teacher should write so that 
they can understand him; and that much 
which they cannot but understand, they 
should not reject with frank and out- 
spoken aversion! This duty of reading 
authors whom we can understand sug- 
gests another rule, viz. : 

10. We should be contented to read that 
which is suitable to our present develop- 
ment of thought and feeling, or in plainer 
language, to our own age and individual 
progress. Everything is appropriate and 
beautiful in its season. Eat strawberries 
in May or June, and wait for peaches 
and grapes till the Autumn. Let not the 
miss just entering upon her teens expect 
to appreciate the poetry or philosophy 
which her brother of twenty-two is but 
just beginning to appreciate and enjoy. 
Above all do not meddle with philosophy 
of any sort whether it comes in the form 
of history} of fiction, or grave treatises, 
until you can grapple with its problems 
and follow its subtile abstractions. Let 
your reading in every department follow 
somewhat the order of nature and of 
psychical growth and the growth will be 
all the more rapid andeasy. The tran- 
sitions from that which is adapted to 
earlier.and later youth and to dawning and 
developed manhood will be easily and 
gracefully accomplished, and both intellect 
and feeling will find in the abundant 
variety of literary productions, suitable 
and satisfying nutriment for their newly- 
developed wants and tastes, Important 
aid in the selection of the right books 
according to this rule may be derived 
from advisers who know us well. But 
the rule furnishes in itself the means for 
its own enforcement, if we considerate- 
ly apply it. As a general truth, facts 
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should go before philosophy ; narrative 
before reflection ; objective description be- 
fore subjective meditation ; poetry that is 
graphic, outward, and picturesque be- 
fore that which is meditative, learned, 
and introverted; and history that paints 
and describes before that which gencral- 
izes and interprets. 

We have already intimated that we do 
not mean to say by either or both these 
rules, that we should never read a book 
which it is difficult to follow or compre- 
hend, and which it may be costs severe 
effort to master. Books of this class 
are sometimes the most useful of all to 
read, The person, particularly the stu- 
dent, who has never wrestled manfully 
and perseveringly with a difficult book 
will be good for little in this world of 
wrestling and strife. But when you are 
convinced that a book is above your at- 
tainments, capacity or age, it is of little 
use for you, and it is wiser to leave it 
alone. It is very vexing and unprofi- 
table to stand upon one’s toes and strain 
yourself for several hours to reach the 
fruit which you are not tall enough to 
grasp. Itis better to leave it till you 
canreach itmore easily. When the grapes 
are both ripe and within easy reach for 
you, you may safely conclude that they 
are not sour. 

1l. The style of a writer should often 
determine whether we read or neglect 
him. But what is style and how shall 
we judge whether it is good or bad? 
That depends upon our taste; #4. ¢, 
whether it is healthy or vitiated, whether 
itis uncultured or rightly trained. Savages 
and semi-barbarians are fond of stimu- 
lating and strongly contrasted colors, 
of violent and spasmodic gesticulations, 
of shrieking and dissonant sounds, of 
noisy and discordant music. So in litera- 
ture, there are semi-barbarians who de- 
light in the glaring and grotesque, the ex- 
travagant and spasmodic, the vulgar and 
sensational in diction and imagery. In 
the judgment of sich, those books, jour- 
nals and newspapers are up to the times 
and are produced by live men, which 
are distinguished by characteristics that 
belong to the barbaric age. People of 
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more refined habits and a more perfectly 
developed cultivation require a some- 
what different style in the writers whom 
they delight to read—as strength with- 
out roughness, elegance without affecta- 
tion, ease without weakness, copious- 
ness without verbosity and courtesy with- 
out loss of dignity, We judge of style 
somewhat as we do of manners, What- 
ever in expression facilitates the easy 
apprehension and the pleasant reception 
of the thoughts and sentiments; what- 
ever fits both like a glove and seems to 
have been their natural growth; what- 
ever in form is the unstudied product of 
an earnest and refined nature is in gener- 
al, good in style. On the other hand, 
whatever is awkward, indirect, involved 
and difficult to follow ; whatever is facti- 
tious and affected ; whatever is overloaded 
with obtrusive and gaudy decorations; 
above all whatever is swelling, declama- 
tory and overstrained in its illustrations 
and diction, is badin style. We may read 
an author whose style is defective or bad, 
for the worth of his matter, but a bad 
style ought never to please or attract us, 
and other things being equal we cannot 
but prefer the well written to the badly 
written book. 

Style is therefore not to be judged of as 
a thing of the supremest consequence, but 
as chiefly valuable, as it renders easy and 
agreeable the communication of thought 
and feeling. When characterized by mere 
pomp and glitter, by artificial nicety or 
studied effect, it deserves the contempt 
of every person of sense, as truly when 
seen in a book as when displayed by man. 
But as in conversing with men, we are 
naturally pleased with an easy flow of 
language from the lips,so is it with the 
language that is written. There is a nat- 
ural graceful order and beauty which lend 
a charm that cannot be described. There is 
a power in expression, by which a word 
as used by one man, will produce a 
stronger impression than a page con- 
structed by another. By one writer 
thought is thrust forth as dry asa withered 
branch; by another through apt illus- 
tration, it is made fresh and blooming, 
like an orange bough just broken from the 
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tree, in which bud, blosssom and fruit 
mingle their fragrance and beauty. From 
one man truth falls as if wrung from un- 
willing lips ; from another it leaps into form 
and action, with a resistless energy, warm 
and living, startling and overpowering. 

It is then of vital importance to our 
success and pleasure in reading, that the 
books which we read should be well writ- 
ten. It is also a prime necessity that our 
ideal of what good writing is should be just 
and elevating. Next to bad morals in writ- 
ing, should be ranked bad manners, ¢. ¢., an 
infelicitous style. Awkwardness may be 
excused and may amount to a kind of ex- 
cellence when it betokens simple sincerity, 
but vulgarity, affectation, vituperation and 
bullyism, as well as “great swelling words 
ofvanity” and lofty airs of pompous decla- 
mation, whether of the Asiatic and Orien- 
tal or the American and Occidental type— 
whether heard in the harangue from the 
hustings or in the sermon from the pulpit 
or in the speech to the universe in the 
legislature, whether written in the news- 
paper or the essay, are more nearly akin to 
moral defects than is usually believed or no- 
ticed. Indeed, rarely fail to indicate them. 
Vague declamation is a kind of conscious 
falsehood. Empty rhetoric is a certain 
sign as well as an efficient promoter of in- 
sincerity and hollowness, of sham and pre- 
tence in the character. 


It is implied in all these rules that no 
person should feel obliged to read every- 
thing that is published. Read every- 
thing that is published! why should a 
man think of such a thing. It were as 
reasonable to feel obliged to talk with 
every man whom you meet; and to talk 
with him as long as he chooses to hold 
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you by the button, and this whether he 
talks sense or nonsense, or whether what 
he says concerns you little or much or 
not at all, And yet there are men who 
aspire to read everything that is printed 
—men who in order to keep abreast with 
“the literature of the day,” as they 
phrase it, labor hard at the service and 
groan inwardly if not audibly, because the 
time fails them amidst the multitude of 
books which every week bringsout. But 
the attempt and the desire seem to us very 
unreasonable. Unless indeed all authors 
are equally able and honest, choice as well 
as necessity should direct to the opposite, 
For who would listen to an organ grind- 
er in the streets when he might hear 
from the noblest of instruments harmo- 
nies fit to be played in heaven? Or who 
would stop to listen to a violin scraper 
when on his way to a series of solos by 
Ole Bull or Paganini? Or who would 
read a blundering, confused or lying his- 
tory when he might read one that is 
neat, orderly and trustworthy? Or why 
read the one when you are satisfied from 
the other? Who would read a novel or 
poem that depicts disgusting or degrading 
scenes, or that paints virtuously but fee- 
bly when he might read those that pre- 
sent worthy themes and give them well. 
Books are constantly issued concerning 
which it is an honor to a man to say that 
he has not read them—books which re- 
pel a right-minded man on the very slight- 
est acquaintance, —books of which such 
a@ man would say instinctively, that he 
knows enough of them, to wish to know 
nothing more. 

But these thoughts bring us to a grav- 
er aspect of books and reading, which 
we must reserve for another paper. 


—e——O = 


LOST IN THE DESERT. 


Between the slowly measured puffs of 
smoke that rolled away from his turbaned 
head, came the crackling voice of the old 
white-bearded Sheikh, Abdul-el-Faded. 

“ Howadji traveler, each camel is well 
worth 250 piastres for the journey from 
Cairo to Jerusalem. The way is long. 
Sixteen days and nights separate the be- 


ginning from the end of it. Bedouins 
know good animals from poor ones, and 
will be ready to seize mine; and the 
Howadji is aware that camels do not 
grow, like chickens, over night.” 
“True, O Sheikh ; but we are not buy- 
ing your camels ; weare only hiring them. 
The caravan of pilgrims, that load down 
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their beasts with heavy goods and there- 
by also attract the desert robbers, only 
pay 125 piastres, Why should we make 
you @ present of 125 more for each 
camel ?” 

“ A cow is worth more than a sheep.” 

“Yes, Abdul-el-Faded, but we cannot 
say that your camels are better than oth- 
ers, Enough of this. We have now 
spent four days in this bargaining. Let 
us have an end. We ought to have been 
half-way to El Arish by this time, If 
you will take 160 piastres for each of the 
six camels, and send three men with 
them, well. We will go to the Consul and 
put the seals to the contract. If not, we 
willfind another cameleer. This must be 
our last smoke over the talking. Our 
patience and tobacco are both exhausted.” 

The old Sheikh rose from his mat, 
stroked down his milk-white beard, put 
his hand on his heart, and adyancing to 
the divan upon which I sat, took my 
hand and kissed it, in token that the bar- 
gain was closed. 

The first mounting of a camel is a sen- 
sation. Down he goes on his fore knees 
with a solemn grunt, like a protest 
against the entire job for which he sus- 
pects he is destined; then he sinks up- 
on his hind legs, next falls flat upon 
the upper part of his fore legs, and final- 
ly down upon his hind quarters, Thus 
prostrate, he waits patiently, if an old 
camel, for his rider. If he be a young 
animal, earnest solicitations and perhaps 
several whip admonitions are needed to 
humble him to the subject attitude, from 
which he will, unless forcibly held down, 
rise briskly to his feet. You step one 
foot over the prone beast, and seat your- 
self uneasily in your rude cane-cordu- 
roy saddle. The word “to rise” given, 
up goes the camel to the first joint of his 
hind legs, pitching you violently forward, 
he all the while blubbering and moaning 
@ succession of bass notes. Scarcely 
have you recovered your balance when 
up he rises half way on his fore legs, and 
you are only saved from being shaken 
out of your unsteady seat by holding on 
tightly to the high pommel in front, 
when again up he rises behind, thrusting 
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you a second time violently forward up- 
on his crooking neck. Heavens! what 
ajerk. Are younot high enough? Up 
—one lift more—up he rises in front, and 
giving himself an assuring shake and you 
an admonition not to lose your head by 
your sudden elevation, he stands on his 
feet—those large soft cushions of his, 
which he is to shuffle along under him on 
his sandy way. It seems to me that I was 
never so high—on a living thing never, 
The outlook from the top of the great 
pyramid is from a solid pedestal; the 
views from steeple-tops, St. Peter’s, St. 
Paul's and Strasburg cathedrals, or from 
high shafts in various parts of the world, 
are taken from steady, earth-resting sup- 
ports; but the quivering fibre beneath 
you, the animal twitches which seem to 
distribute themselves through the street 
before and the houses around you, un- 
settle you and give a momentary shaky 
undulation to your brain and nerves: 
"Tis but momentary, like the first leap 
over a pair of bars, when your hunter 
seems to be straddling for the mo- 
ment two parallel fences and trying mad- 
ly to sail over into the next field. But 
he moves now—the camel, I mean. The 
Arab calls out something—I suppose that 
it is to “hold on.” No need of such ad- 
vice; for I instinctively clutch at the pom- 
meland swing forward in balancing doubt. 
At the first few long strides, I feel as if 
the whole street was making an insane 
endeavor to take itself off, but: had only 
succeeded in getting up a few absurd, 
dislocating hitches. 

Very soon, however, all these appa- 
rently crazy attempts are over; and the 
street and its familiar furniture and mov- 
ing panoramas of Eastern life take on 
their customary steady look. Great 
brown camels stalk past with water-skins 
mulching their lank sides, the shaken 
waters swashing at every step. Sleek, 
lively donkeys canter along, or scamper 
away like mad, in animated droves, be- 
stridden by a gay party of Americans “do- 
ing ” the bazaars, the mosques, the citadel 
and other novelties to Anglo-Saxon eyes. 
Jugglers are tossing balls and cups in the 
little squares—serpent-charmers are twin- 
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ing huge vipers around their bodies or 
darting into their own mouths the heads 
of the tarantula, Women, muffled in un- 
sightly bagging dresses, linger at the 
door-ways in idle curiosity, and shoot hot 
fires from the port-holes of their face- 
pieces as they disappear within the sara- 
cenic doors; the soft echoes of their slip- 
pered feet mingling with the plash of 
cool water on the little marble patios 
within, summoning up for a moment 
thoughts of their Harem life. 

Onward we go, our heads on a level 
with overhanging balconies and latticed 
windows, through which dark eyes glance 
in licensed safety—on, past the old his- 
toric citadel— through the sentineled 
gate-way—out on the road, dusty with 
moving droves of donkeys and dromeda- 
ries,—near and nearer to the great out- 
lying and silent Desert. 

Back of usin afew hours recede toa 
distance, although still distinctly outlined 
against a background of amber and gold, 
that massed vision of oriental beauty 
which clustering domes, slender mina- 
rets and umbrella-like palm-trees ev- 
er make; before us spreads away the lim- 
itless sea of sand, that seems to roll in 
from the great ocean beyond upon a 
shore-like strip which, half sand and half 
grass, struggles in the amphibious hands 
of cultivated land and undisputed Desert. 

Upon that curious voyage we are soon 
fairly in motion—a voyage too familiar 
now to bear any fresh description. Ev- 
ery one knows that the “ ship of the des- 
ert” travels from eighteen to twenty-two 
miles a day and makes the journey from 
Cairo to Jerusalem in about sixteen days. 
No longer solitary, as even a few years 
ago it was, is the Desert journey; but 
crossing and recrossing are many cara- 
vans—some conveying travelers, others 
merchandise—like vessels and fleets of 
merchantmen over our Northern Lakes, 
enlivening the waste pauses and filling up 
the wide vacancies with flitting vehicles 
of trade and life. But familiar as are the 
general features to every intelligent read- 
er and tourist, the enthusiastic traveler 
ever finds practically in its ever-shifting 
and motley incidents and scenes—so dif- 
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ferent from his home experience—a fresh 
enjoyment and delight. 

Tradition and history have planted 
finger-boards and arresting suggestions 
all along that sandy march; and although 
one may smile at the efforts of the for- 
mer to give locality to what is only prob- 
able or possible, to affix faith to actual 
spots as undoubted sites of Biblical or 
historic scenes—yet well does he know, 
that, if not over the very path he is tray- 
eling, yet at least within the range of 
his eye, Abram and Sara pursued their 
lone way as they fled from the famine in 
Canaan 4,000 years ago,—that over the 
same weary miles came the Arab men- 
traders—the Ishmaelites—with Joseph; 
that a few years later by this route 
“went up before he died Jacob, the old 
man,” when “he heard that his son Jo- 
seph was still alive,” riding “in the wag- 
ons that Joseph had sent for him;” while 
hither, too, hastened ‘ Joseph in his cha- 
riot” to meet the aged Israel. Seventeen 
hundred years later, over the same track 
went another Joseph, “the carpenter,” 
with his wife Mary, bearing away from 
Herod the Blessed Babe. Across these 
sandy ways, also, have marched armies 
headed by Sesostris, Cambyses, Antiochus, 
Alexander, Napoleon and Mehemet Ali. 

Changed greatly is “ the land of Gosh- 
en ”—across whose sand-piled wastes, here 
and there tufted with bunches of coarse 
brackish grass, our camels stalked—from 
that rich and fertile tract over which Jo- 
seph rode from Memphis in his heavy- 
wheeled chariot—a region then “ the best 
of the land,” given as such by Pharaoh to 
his favorite Prime Minister “ for his breth- 
ren to dwell in "—and out of whose deep 
oleaginous soil their descendants were 
required to make Egyptian bricks—such, 
doubtless, as are still made in the Nile 
valley after every subsiding inundation. 

In the midst of this sand-covered re- 
gion we encamped over night, pitching 
our tents upon the outskirts of the grand 
annual caravan whose eighty camels, be- 
decked with gay ribbons and little bells, 
charged with rich Eastern merchandise, 
swung their great bulks in a long hitch- 
ing line against the blazing sunset, as late 
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one afternoon we overtook them with 
our more lightly laden and swifter ani- 
mals, Upon some of their beasts were 
hung two gayly painted miniature houses, 
exactly balancing each other, within 
which a muffled female face kept bobbing 
up and down—one unmasked eye playing 
upon whoever came within reach. A 
band of Nubian slaves, freshly robbed 
from their native villages, and carefully 
kept in the middle of the marching con- 
voy, their hands fastened to each other, 
plodded wearily along. Arab, Armenian 
and Coptic traders chattered in rugged 
tones their naturally soft-flowing speech; 
while camel-drivers urged along with 
sharp cries and iron-pointed sticks the 
flagying animals, whose meek, imploring 
looks, often turned upon them, asked in 
vain fora halt. Suddenly the great hot 
sun-ball falls behind the west, and 
the short twilight begins to roll its dark 
and darker waves over the scene. A 
word shimmers through the swinging con- 
voy and arrests further advance; camels 
kneel almost unbidden; off roll their 
stacks of goods; tents whiten the sad- 
colored air; fires glance cheerfully from 
point to point; savory smells mix and 
mingle, suggestive of the welcome and 
deferred dinner, and the Babel clash of 
speech, Oriental and Occidental, gives 
place to that utterance universally under- 
stood, the clatter of dishes, and the hush- 
ing satisfaction which gently or earnest- 
ly conquers all races and colors. 

Desert traveling illustrates the facility 
with which one not only accommodates 
himself to, but finds even enjoyment in, 
what seems when stated to be only a 
wearisome and intolerable monotony. 
Given as elements a vast plain of rolling 
white sand, tufted like a sofa-seat with 
small bosses of shrubs, spread out away 
aud away in a solitude unbroken by tree, 
farm-house, fence or brook, a machine un- 
der you inclosing living springs and called 
“camel,” swinging you in regular hitches 
of 75 per minute, or 45,000 in a day’s jour- 
ney of ten hours—what invention could 
bedevised more likely at first view to tor- 
ture a rail-roady, telegraphic American, 
who expects to overrun all the great an- 
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cient monarchies in as many daysas he is 
thus held dandling over 240 miles, and be 
back in as many more, to take a hand in the 
next “corner” of Erie or the next rise in 
the stock of the Fathomless Oil Caves of 
Petrolina? Yet after ineffectual struggles 
of a day or two with his situation, he 
soothes himself down as a fretting child in 
the nurse’s calm lap, and ere long fondles 
over and finds amusement in the iterating 
incidents. True there are some odd features 
to broider the wide spread of sameness. 
The desert flowers—of which there are 
some 260 different varieties—sprinkling in 
vivid colors the low shrubs which are sown 
as it were at distances of a few feet apart, 
all over the vast sand plain, constantly 
challenge his taste and link him back in long 
chains to his own home gardens, The 
bleached bones of the camel lying here and 
there, like stranded wrecks along a beach, 
evoke stories from the dragoman, which 
seem like a new edition of the Arabian 
Nights. Water-tanks, sunk at regular in- 
tervals, start tales and romances of Napo- 
leon and his army,which braided into the 
arabesque figures and tinted by the rich 
hues of Eastern imagination, seem like a 
familiar history dressed up in the gor- 
geous robes of Lalla Rookh. 
Occasionally the mirage builds up on the 
Desert’s edge suftrb cities, chateaux, and 
villas as rapidly and almost as substantial- 
ly asa builder puffs into air a row of brown 
stone fronts in New York, or a baby Chi- 
cago on the prairie; and presto! im a mo- 
ment the same necromancer removes the 
same airy structures as readily as an earth- 
quake licks up a Chilian town, or Baron 
Haussman spirits away an audaciously 
crooked or narrow street in Paris, Not 
unfrequently, too, heave in sight, on the 
rim of the far horizon, a party of some 
kind—perhaps traders, carrying on, by 
means of a toilsome overland journey, a 
slow and petty business—perhaps a family 
of emigrants removing their household 
stuff from or to Palestine or Egypt—it 
may be a band of Bedouin Arabs scouting 
on their fleet horses along the customary 
track of trade and travel for fitting and 
practicable subjects for outright plunder or 
pecuniary assessment. The dim specks 
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keep the imagination alert, and not unfre- 
quently cause a serious personal apprehen- 
sion. Every glass and eye are leveled at 
the approaching strangers to discover their 
character and purposes. Our party closes 
up in a compact body, guns are unslung, 
pistols examined and put in fighting order, 
the baggage camels sent to the rear, and, 
if a distant inspection fails to satisfy, the 
dragoman is dispatched forward to recon- 
noiter, parley with and halt the advancing 
company until all is made clear. On the 
ninth day of our journey a reconnoissance 
of this kind disclosed a considerable party 
on horseback, leading a number of horses 
which we suspected they had stolen in 
Palestine, and were hurrying across the 
Desert into Egypt. Our salutations were 
scant, and their impatience at being stop- 
ped and interrogated marked. The day 
following, at noon, we were alarmed by the 
appearance of a large troop of horsemen 
about two miles off from us. On they 


came full gallop, their pennons flapping in 
the wind, the red gay saddle-housings 


drinking in the sun, their horses, as they 
came near enough to be well observed, 
showing hard riding, flecked with foam, 
their hot veinsridging their wetsides. A 
military-looking company they were in 
their appointments, handsomely mounted, 
their tall leader showilf dressed, and all 
armed to the teeth; but whether a band 
of robbers or a military detachment we 
could not tell. 

Huddling together in hasty order, we 
sent forward Ibrahim to board their inten- 
tions and character ; but disdaining to stop 
to be questioned by him, they rode direct- 
ly up tous, their splendid Arab horses pul- 
led up by the strong arms of their swarthy 
riders into an instant halt in our very 
midst. Up went fifteen right hands, first 
to the forehead, then to the lips, and lastly 
on the heart, each horseman bending in 
stately courtesy over his pommel, and pro- 
nouncing, in soft, deep tones, the salaam 
and salaamat, “ peace,” and “ peace again 
to you.” 

“Travelers,” said the sheikh, a tall, 
handsome fellow, with a red mantle flung 
back from his shoulders, and pinned below 
his chin with a crescent-shaped precious 
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stone, his cheek flushed with riding, and 
his black eyes showing soft fires, “ travel- 
ers, pardon me for arresting a moment 
your advancing journey ; but I wish to in- 
quire whether you have met a party of 
men mounted and leading other horses?” 

“ We have, O Sheikh.” 

“ Where?” 

“Twelve miles towards the west." 

“ When?” 

“ Yesterday afternoon, three hours be- 
fore sunset.” 

“'T’is well, howadji; a happy journey 
to you anda safe, Allah bring us together 
again.” 

Onward they swept, like an express 
train; our slow-moving camels seeming 
to go slower than ever as we pried them 
up from their dead halt into apparent 
motion again. 

That night we drove our tent-pegs 
near the walls of the little garrison town 
of El Arish—the only village between 
Cairo and Gaza. The health officer—a 
garrulous Frenchman—came out to in- 
spect our bills of health; and over the 
coffee and pipes, which of course were 
offered, told us that between El Arish and 
Gaza—our morrow’s journey—was prow- 
ling an armed and mounted band of run- 
away slaves, who had united their 
vicious strength, and were daily plun- 
dering passing parties. The strip of land 
over which they roamed, he added, was 
neutral territory, left by mistake, by the 
last treaty, outside the limits of both Pal- 
estine and Egypt—a strip which owned no 
jurisdiction, and was thus safer ground 
for highwaymen and outlaws. 

Our baggage and movables were pack- 
ed, and our camels disposed of in refer- 
ence to a probable encounter with the 
sable cutthroats. Some of our men 
were sent out as skirmishers, to the right 
and left, the camels were kept together, 
and a sharp watch observed on all sides. 
Thus we marched all the forenoon ; but 
nothing rewarded our vigilance ; and im- 
munity from danger at length produced its 
natural fruits, relaxation and indifference, 
It is difficult in the midst of perils day after 
day to maintain that keen sense of ap- 
prehension which a single danger arouses. 
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Familiarity of course blunts the edge of 
fear; and one looks back, after returning 
to the safe protection of his own home, to 
such scenes of lively danger with won- 
der at his feeling and acts of indifference 
while enveloped by them. Gradually our 
camels strayed apart from each other, as, 
like other animals, they are apt to do when 
driven, and stole as they hitched along 
mouthfuls of green stuff from the shrubs 
that tufted the way. The scouts drifted 
in from their profitless watching, and we 
droned on in the customary drowsy 
way, when not aroused by some unwonted 
incident, At last we chanced upon a 
large patch of shrubs, covered with sharp 
needle-like spines, of which the camels 
were always passionately fond. Towards 
it they strode with a resolute briskness, 
and began to munch the bristling thorns 
with a relish and enjoyment that we had 
not the heart to interrupt. One of my fel- 
low- travelers—an Englishman and a vet- 
eran vagrant in wild lands— proposed to 
me to dismount and stretch our legs while 
the camels were taking their lunch. Ac- 
cordingly, lowering ourselves from our 
airy perches, we shook out our cramps 
and commenced to stroll slowly ahead 
along the narrow path which stretched 
in dim distinctness onward, The sun- 
shine in March was as gently warm and 
agreeable as May breathings in our 
latitude; and as we sauntered on, talking 
in friendly quietness, through which, with 
me at least, interplayed that pleasant 
half-revery, so trancing in itself and so 
unconscious of the passage ,of time, we 
had wound around many sand _ hills 
which there, as usual in the Desert, 
stood almost touching each other at their 
bases, as thickly spread over the sandy 
floor as loaves of bread in anoven. After 
pacing along a short time, we stretched 
ourselves out upon the warm sand to 
wait for our party to come up, not having 
noticed any track but the one we were 
following, and supposing of course that 
this was the only and true one. We had 
before indulged in these little strolls in 
advance, and never felt or excited any 
fears; and being always soon overtaken 
and picked up, we felt no apprehensions, 
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and chatting with each other, drawing 
lazily with our whips in the sand the fanci- 
ed profiles or the initials of dear ones far 
away, we lay in the sunshine and balmy 
breeze, scarcely noting that the noiseless 
hours had crept away, when looking at our 
watches we each felt at once alarmed at 
the non-appearance of our camels. Still, 
they might be indulging in a longer lunch, 
and sharply shaking off our revery-like 
quiet, we ran up the highest neighboring 
sand hill and looked back over the spot 
where we had left them. But nothing 
met the eye, save wide-sweeping sand 
plains receding and moving back into 
the farthest distance the eye could reach. 
Turning towards other points of the 
horizon, our vision swept them in vain to 
find any speck upon which to rekindle 
our fast-sinking hopes. Lost in the 
Desert! And to add to all the discomforts 
which want of food, want of shelter 
during the cold dew-chilling nights which 
fall like ice blankets after the warm days 
of these latitudes, the fatigue of walking 
through the yielding sand and the anxieties 
incident to such a forlorn condition, was 
the thought now of that black-faced and 
black-hearted band of outlaws, upon the 
scene of whose atrocious robberies and 
murders we were now left exposed un- 
protected and helpless, Giving a second 
eager, more searching and patient exami- 
nation of the broad sand reaches that slid 
away on allsides around us, without how- 
ever making any discoveries, we held a 
hurried council, and after discussing our 
situation and the best means of possible es- 
cape, we determined, in view of the con- 
jectured route of our party, and the cer- 
tainty, should we fail to strike their trail or 
hear from them, of reaching the shores of 
the Mediterranean, and so following its 
sure leadings to Gaza, to push towards our 
left, nearly northward. To go back to 
El Arish—12 miles—would be to aban- 
don deliberately all hopes of joining 
our party or regaining our baggage. 
We had no pocket compass; but the sun 
by day and the Pointers by night would 
give us a sufficiently definite indication 
of the direction we had chosen to take. 
We had no preparations to make for 
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our novel tour—a foot-tramp over the 
Desert. Our baggage was all on our 
backs, and our guide-books in our heads. 
We had bills of Barings Bros. and Coutts 
& Co. in our pockets, albeit with little 
likelihood of being able to exchange them 
on the way for what was now so much 
above par with us, something to eat and 
drink. The paper of these great houses 
suddenly fell to a fearful discount. The 
worthlessness of even undoubted credit, 
or of money, in certain circumstances, 
was briefly illustrated. 

Keeping the sun on our left shoulders, 
off we set on our sand march, winding 
around hillocks, over ridges and swells, 
picking our way among shrubs sprinkled 
at frequent intervals over the flaring white 
surface, our feet buried more or less in 
the soft masses, and our progress painful- 
ly and laboriously slow. It was impos- 
sible to maintain a fixed direction, by 
reason of the sand hills which stood so 
thickly over the whole plain; and we were 
constantly obliged to keep an eye upon 
the sun, which now began to slide all too 
rapidly down the western slope. An 
effort to be cheerful in such situations is 
so conscious, that one’s conversation in- 
evitably gravitates towards the very sub- 
jects which we determine to shun; and 
spite of ourselves, we insensibly trended off 
in our talk about robberies in lone places, 
jackals and hyenas at night, sand the 
length of time one can endure without 
food or drink. The mirage of cool lakes 
brimful of clear water already arose in 
the distant field of my imagination, and, 
with the actual fatigue of shuffling 
on ankle deep in sand, in a little while 
aroused the demon of thirst. Now and 
then we climbed a taller sand hill and 
took an observation, descending mentally 
more depressed by the failure to descry 
anything but that wide sand ocean, which 
seemed to grow wider at every new out- 
look, We endeavored to fillip our flag- 
ging spirits with adventure and passages 
of travel, but by that subtle alchemy to 
which I have adverted, these were ever 
colored with the hues and took on the 
labels of our inner thoughts. We spoke 
of the brilliant disks which sparkled 
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among the varied shrubs encountered jy, 
our way, and noted the flocks of sand- 
birds that whirred up before us, but these 
only awoke in me the consciousness that 
while the latter could find their lodgings 
in the former, there was no shelter and 
no covert for us, 

“T see a speck yonder,” shouted Mr, 
Gessner from the top of a freshly-mounted 
sand hill, pointing towards the north-east, 
Sure enough, upon the very rim of the 
horizon a large dot, too large for a shrub 
of unusual size and quite unlike a hill, 
could be dimly made out. Towards this 
we now bent our quickened steps, spec- 
ulating upon the probabilities of what or 
who it might be, of course on the very 
slenderest basis, and indulging, in spite of 
all our self-admonitions not to be san- 
guine, in the prospect of escape from our 
now admittedly forlorn condition. Fre- 
quently repeated observations verified 
the first dicovery, and in a short time re- 
vealed the fact that it was a party who 
had halted for some purpose, as camels ap- 
parently browsing a little way off from 
the main body could be descried. The 
next and nearer outlook confirmed this, 
but impressed us also With the uncom- 
fortable idea that it was a very large 
party, while the next observation raised 
the further suspicion that there were 
horses mixed in with the group. 

Could it be that our party had been 
captured by the blacks ? 

It was a fearful thought—that we 
were escaping the cruel mercies of the 
Desert only to fall into the merciless 
cruelties of outlawed and desperate ban- 
ditti. But a few minutes’ deliberation 
between ourselves brought us to the 
disagreeable conclusion that, eveh if our 
suspicions were true, there was no remedy 
for us but to share the fate of our com- 
rades, as neither escape from their vigi- 
lant sight. and horses, nor resistance to 
the superior numbers and arms of the 
captors was possible, We now hastened 
slowly towards our doubtful relief. Every 
fresh observation but renewed our first 
surmises, until at last we were sufficiently 
near to perceive clearly that the camels be- 
longed to our party—that a large number 
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of horsemen were among them—that the 
baggage was piled up in a heap, and our 
fellow-travelers seated upon it, or held 
in custody by the dismounted horsemen, 
many of whom seemed to form a sort of 
cordon around them, My past life—my 
friends—my probable execution and cer- 
tain robbery—marched in rapid proces- 
sion, at double quick step, through my 
mind. 

Like unto two persons clothed in long 
white shrouds walking up to the ugly 
cross-piece with a rope dangling from its 
centre, so walked the Englishman and 
myself towards the suspicious group. 
The swart faces that we could at last faint- 
ly descry—the silence observed by our 
comrades and their position in the middle 
of the strange party—were ominous. 
Nor was this grim silence broken, nor 
any demonstration of pleasure exhibited 
as we neared the spot. As we walked 
up, and the grave informal circle of dis- 
mounted horsemen opened to let us in, 
our delighted eyes glanced at once over 
our companions seated upon the piled 
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baggage, quietly smoking, and among 
them the conspicuous and stately figure 
of the chief of the military detachment 
whom we had met the day before in 
pursuit of the horse-thieyes. 

“ Howadji travelers,” said he, rising 
with great native dignity and turning 
towards our comrades, “ Allah has re- 
stored to you your lost companions. I 
bless Him and congratulate you.” Then 
turning towards us he continued: “ Allah 
has permitted us to witness this happy 
reunion, Blessed be Allah! We were 
returning from our pursuit of the horse- 
robbers when we overtook here your 
distressed friends and were about to set 
out with them to sweep the desert to find 
you, when, Allah be praised, we descried 
you. We have waited your coming. 
Now our presence would be an embar- 
rassment. Howadji all, Salaam and sa- 
laamat,.” 

The fifteen leaped their fine Arabs and 
were soon but a vague cloud through the 
enfolding shadows of night. 


a 


THE SEA: BY ONE ON SHORE. 


I. 

THERE is a music of the waves— 
A laughter of the sea— 

Might woo the sternest heart, methinks, 
To sweet tranquillity. 


IL 
There is a roval mirthfulness 
About yon bursting tide ; 
The frothing breakers roll in joy 
And sparkle as they glide. 


Til. 

There is a glory of the mind 
Upon yon azure main ; 

Forgotten bards glance through the foam 
And smite their harps again. 


IV. 

Blind Homer felt thine ancient scorn, 
And Maro knew thy charm 

When rosy zephyrs stilled thy rage 
Or soothed thy wild alarm. 

v. 

Sing on, sing on thine anthem proud, 
Fair and translucent sea ; 

Thy woe is changed to pleasance now, 
Thy furor turned to glee! 


VI. 

The morning hath its pageantry, 
Which may our hearts arouse; 
The green wave ruffling in the wind, 

The breaker’s gay carouse. 


vil. 
Or if the sun’s first saffron beam 
A slumbering sea illume, 
The heaving ocean breathes in smiles, 
Like sculpture on a tomb. 


VIII. 
Think not this gracious trance is death ; 
Where glory streaks the skies: 
The dancing waves shall leap once more, 
When God shall bid them rise. 
Ix. 
And when the lucid heavens pour 
The noon’s majestic calm, 
And tropic odors from the line 
Have filled the air with balm; 
x 
Or when along the ragged shore 
The billows break afar, 
And high above the reddening wave 
There gleams the evening star; 
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x1. 
Or when on Night’s bedizened brow 
Arcturus shineth fair, 
And in dark gulfs of silence glows 
Sad Cassiopeia’s Chair; 
xIL. 
Or when through lattices of cloud 
The Harvest Moon grows round, 
And squanders gold upon the sea, 
And silver on the ground: 


xl. 
Ah then we dream once more the dreams 
The old-time minstrels sang ; 
How from the sparkling salt sea-foam 
Bright Ariadne sprang; 
xiv. 
And how, above retreating waves 
His locks the sea-god rears ; 
And to the tale of ium . 
Fond Dido lends her tears, 


xv. 
How well these songs of olden bards 
With history agree, 
Which tells the joy of wandering Greeks 
Who cried—“ The Sea! the Sea !.” 


XVL 
But other thoughts oft whelm the soul 
That meditates on thee— 
Nor can thy ever-flowing tide 
Wash out thy treachery! 
XV'L 
How has thy strand been strewed with 
death ; 
Destroyer of the brave; 
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How many argosies are hid 
*Neath thy deceitful wave ! 


XVII. 
How hast thou swept the works of man; 
What blessedness shall be, 
When with new heavens and new earth 
There shall be no new sea! 


XIX. 
Sing on, sing on thine olden song, 
Sing on, relentless main; 
For ever though thy tide recede 
Thy tide shall turn again ! 


xx. 
Or ere through heaven’s sapphire vault 
The new-found tidings ran, 
That in cool vales of paradise 
Walked the last wonder—Man, 


xXxL 
Bounds had been set thy infant wrath 
That else had all dismayed, 
“Thus far—no farther shalt thou go, 
Here be thy proud waves stayed.” 


XXIL 
Apt image of the restless soul, 
Type of eternity— 
Unfathomed, limitless, the same, 
Thou ever-changing sea : 


XXIII. 
When powers, dominions, thrones shall fall 
And waxing moons grow wan, 
Through all the ages yet to be, 
Thy tide shall still roll on! 


SEVASTOPOL IN MAY, 1855. 
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vi. 

“ Anp where, where is my master now- 
ow?” said Nikita, drawling his words 
and still a little drunk. “How I love 
that master of mineI myself don’t know 
—I love him so much, that if, God forbid, 
they should kill him in this sinful affair, 
that, do you believe, aunty, after that I my- 
self don’t know what I would do with my- 
self—God knows. Heis sucha master in 
one word! To change him for those that 
play cards there ? that—phoo !” concluded 
Nikita, pointing to the lighted windows 
of his master’s room, in which during the 
absence of the sub-captain the yunker 
Zhoadtchesky had given a small carouse, 


in honor of his receiving a cross, to Lieut. 
Ugrovitch and Captain Nepchicetsky, who 
was sick with a catarrh, 

“The stars are flying about!” the lit- 
tle girl looking up at the sky broke the 
silence which followed the words of Ni- 
kita, “See, there is another rolling 
around, What is that for, mammy ?” 

“They will beat our house quite down,” 
the old woman said, sighing, without an- 
swering her daughter’s question. 

“And when we went there to-day 
with uncle,” continued the little girl in a 
musical voice, “such a big cannon-ball 
lay in the room by the side of the cup- 
board! It had fallen into the room and 
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rolled around—so big you could not lift 
it, And we had hardly gone out, when 
another bomb fell in and burst and scat- 
tered the dirt all round,” 

Prince Galtzin met more and more 
wounded. on litters and walking, support- 
ed by others and talking loudly with each 
other. 

“How they ran at us, brothers,” one 
tall soldier, carrying two muskets on his 
shoulder, said in a deep base voice; 
“how they ran on us and cried ‘ Allah! Al- 
lah!’ * and crowded on one after the other. 
You kill some and the rest crowd on— 
there was nothing to be done. An im- 
mense crowd... .” 

But at this point of his story Prince 
Galtzin stopped him. 

“ You are from the bastion ?” 

“ Exactly so, your honor!” 

“Well, what happened there? Tell me 
about it.” 

“What happened? all their force came 
on us your honor, crowded on the breast- 
work and over it. They entirely conquer- 
ed us, your honor.” 

“How conquered? Didn't you beat 
them off ?” 

“Where could one beat them off there, 
when all their force came on? They killed 
all our men and there wasn’t any re-en- 
forcement.” 

The soldier was mistaken, because the 
trench was actually ours; but that isa 
peculiarity which every one can notice; 
a soldier who is wounded in action, al- 
ways thinks the fight lost and horribly 
bloody. 

“ But I was told that we beat them off,” 
Galtzin said, angrily ; “ perhaps after you 
left they repulsed them. Are you long 
from there?” 

“Just now, your honor!" answered the 
soldier. ‘It’s a lie, it’s false, the trench 
remained theirs ... they quite beat us.” 

“Now, why, weren’t you ashamed to 
give up the trench? It’s horrible,” said 
Galtzin, angry at this indifference. “What, 


* The Russian soldiers in their wars with 
the Turks had become so accustomed to the cry 
of“ Allah! Allah !”’ that they insisted that it 
was used on this occasion by the French, 
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when their forces were all there!” mut- 
tered the soldier. ‘‘ And, your honor,” 
said the soldier in the litter which then 
came alongside of them, “how not surre 1- 
der when they had killed almost all of ours? 
If our forces had come up we wouldn't 
have given up for our lives. What was 
to be done ? Iknocked one down, and they 
hit me so... oh, oh, easier, brothers, more 
evenly, brothers, go more evenly... 0-0,” 
groaned thewoundedman. “ But in fact, 
it seems that too many men are coming 
away,” said Galtzin, stopping again the 
tall soldier with the two muskets. ‘* Why 
are you coming away, eh? Halt there!” 
The soldiers halted, and the wounded man 
raised himself up with his left hand. 
“Where are you going, and why?” he 
cried again sternly... . ‘“He—” But 
at that time, getting quite close to the 
soldier he noticed that his right hand 
and arm were bloody up to the elbow, 

“ Wounded, your honor!” 

“ Wounded with what?” 

“ Here, probably, with a bullet,” said the 
soldier, pointing to his arm; “and here I 
don’t know, but something broke my 
head,” and, uncovering it, showed his hair 
bloody and matted together on the back 
of his head. 

“ And whose musket is that?” 

* A French rascal, your honor! I took 
it away from him. I wouldn't have come, 
except to bring this soldier. He might 
fall down,” he added, pointing to the 
soldier who walked just ahead of him, 
leaning on his gun, and with difficulty 
dragging along and moving his left 
leg. 

Prince Galtzin was suddenly very much 
ashamed of his unjust suspicion. He felt 
that he blushed, and turning around, stop- 
ped questioning the wounded, and even 
looking at them, and made his way to the 
hospital. 

Passing with difficulty through the 
porch among the wounded walkingin, and 
litter-bearers carrying in other wounded, 
and bringing out the dead, Galtzin went 
into the first room, looked around, and 
immediately turned back involuntarily 
and ran into the street again; it was too 
horrible! 
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vi. 

A large, high, dark hall, lighted only 
by four or five candles, with which the 
doctors went about to look at the wound- 
ed, was literally full. The carriers con- 
tinually brought in wounded, laid them 
one beside the other on the floor, where 
it was already so crowded that the unfor- 
tunate men pushed each other and were 
wet with each other’s blood, and went 
for new ones. The pools of blood, visible 
in the unoccupied places, the warm breath 
of several hundred men, and the perspi- 
ration of the litter-bearers produced a pe- 
culiarly heavy, sick, and disgusting atmos- 
phere, in which the cand les atthe differ- 
ent ends of the hall dimly burned. The 
noise of groans, sighs, and death-rattles, 
interrupted sometimes by a piercing shriek, 
filled the whole room. The Sisters, with 
calm faces, and with an expression not of 
empty womanly hysterico-fearful compas- 
sion, but of active, practical sympathy, 
here and there, stepping between the 
wounded with medicine, with water, 
bandages, and lint, moved among the 
bloody overcoats and shirts. The doc- 
tors, with sleeves rolled up, kneeling be- 
fore the wounded, near whom the ser- 
geants held candles, examined, cleansed, 
and probed the wounds in spite of the 
horrible groans and prayers of the wound- 
ed. One of the doctors sat at a little table 
near the door, and at the moment when 
Galtzin entered was already writing No. 
532. 

“Tyan Bogaet, soldier of the 3d com- 
pany of the C— regiment, fractura femo- 
ris complicata !” cried another from the 
end of the hall, examining a broken leg. 
“Turn him over.” 

“Qh, my fathers, our fathers!” cried 
the soldier, praying them not to touch 
him. 

“ Perforatio capitis,” 

“Semyon Neferdof, Lieut.-Colonel N. 
infantry regiment. Have a little patience, 
colonel; but not so; I will soon finish,” 
said a third, picking with some kind of 
a hook at the unlucky colonel’s head. 

“O, oh, there is no need of it! Oh, for 
God’s sake, quicker, quicker, for God’s 
—a-a-a-a...” 
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“ Perforatio pectoris. . . .Sevastian Ser- 
eda, soldier—what regiment? However, 
don’t write: moritur. Take him away,” 
said the doctor, moving away from the 
soldier, who, rolling his eyes, was al- 
ready giving the death-rattle. 

About forty litter-bearers stood at the 
door, waiting to carry the wounded into 
the hospital and the dead into the chapel, 
and, breathing heavily from time to time, 
looked silently on this picture 

vill. 

On his way to the bastion Kalugin met 
many wounded; but knowing by expe- 
rience what a bad effect this spectacle 
has on a man’s soul during a battle, he 
did not stop to question them, but, on the 
contrary, tried not to give them any 
notice. At the foot of the hill he met 
an orderly who was coming from the 
bastion. 

“Zobkin! Zobkin! stop a minute.” 

“Well, what?” 

“Where are you from?” 

“From the trenches.” 

“ Well, how is it there? warm?” 

“Ah, horrible!” and the orderly went 
on. 
And in fact, though there was little 
musketry firing, the cannonade had begun 
with new warmth and vigor. 

“ Ah, it’s bad!” thought Kalugin, ex- 
periencing a sort of unpleasant sensation, 
and he had a presentiment, 7. e., a very 
usual thought,—the thought of death. 
But Kalugin had a good deal of self- 
respect, and was gifted with wooden 
nerves, and was, in one word, what is 
called brave. He did not yield to the 
first feeling, and tried to cheer himself 
up by recalling an aid-de-camp of Napo- 
leon, who, giving the order to march, 
rode up to Napoleon with a bloody head. 
“You are wounded?” Napoleon said to 
him. “I beg your pardon, sire, I am 
dead,” and the aid-de-camp fell from his 
horse and died on the spot. 

This seemed to him a very good thing, 
and he likened himself a little to the aid- 
de-camp, and gave his horse a blow with 
his whip, and took still more the adroit 
Cossack pose, looking at a Cossack who 
rode up to him standing in his stirrups, 
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and went on like a brave fellow to the 
place where he must dismount. Here he 
found four soldiers who were sitting on 
the stones and smoking pipes. 

“ What are you doing here?” he cried 
out to them. 

“ We carried in a wounded man, your 
honor, and sat down to rest,” answered 
one of them, hiding his pipe behind him 
and taking off his cap. 

“You have no business to rest here! 
March to your places.” 

And he went with them along the 
trenches to the hill, at every step meeting 
wounded, Ascending the hill he turned 
to the left, and passing along some steps 
found himself entirely alone. A bomb 
whizzed very near him and fell in the 
trench, Another bomb before him seem- 
ed to fly straight at him. He suddenly 
felt strange: he ran five steps and lay 
down on the ground. When the bomb 
burst, at some distance from him, he was 
horribly vexed with himself, and stood 
up and looked around to see if any one 
saw him fall; but there was no one there. 

When fear has once penetrated into 
the soul it does not soon give place to 
another feeling. He who always piqued 
himself on never bending went along the 
trench with accelerated step and almost 
creeping. ‘‘ Ah, this is bad,” he thought, 
flinching, ‘‘ they will surely kill me,” and 
feeling how heavily he breathed, and how 
the perspiration came out over his whole 
body, he was astonished at himself, but 
no longer tried to overcome this feeling. 

Suddenly somebody's steps were heard 
infrontof him. He quickly straightened 
himself up, raised his head, and boldly 
clnking his sabre, went on not so fast as 
before. He did not recognize himself. 
When he came up to the sapper officers 
and sailors who met him, and the first 
cried out to him “ Lie down!” pointing 
to the shining point of a bomb, which, 
clearer and clearer, approaching quicker 
and quicker, fell heavily near the trench, 
he only slightly and involuntarily, under 
the influence of the frightened cry, bent 
his head and passed on. 

“See, what a brave fellow!” said the 
sailor, looking calmly at the fallen bomb, 


and calculating with his experienced eye 
that the fragments could not fall into the 
trench; “he does not even want to lie 
down.” 

Only a few steps now remained for 
Kalugin to pass through the little open 
place to the casemate of the commander 
of the bastion, when that foolish fear 
again came on him; his heart beat more 
violently, the blood mounted to his head, 
and it was necessary to make a great 
effort to run to the casemate. 

“Whatemakes you so out of breath?” 
said the General, when he gave him the 
orders, 

“T came very quickly, your excel- 
lency.” 

“Wouldn't you like a glass of wine?” 

Kalugin drank a glass of wine and 
smoked a cigarette. The action was al- 
ready over; but a heavy cannonade con- 
tinued on both sides, In the casemate 
were sitting General N., the commander 
of the bastion, and six officers besides, 
among whom was Praskukin, and were 
talking about various details of the fight, 
Sitting in this comfortable room, papered 
with blue paper, with a sofa, bedstead, and 
table on which papers were lying, with a 
clock on the wall, and an image before 
which a lamp was burning, looking on 
these signs of life, and on the beams two 
feet thick forming the ceiling, and listen- 
ing to the firing, which in the casemate 
seemed very weak, Kalugin could not at 
all understand how he twice allowed 
himself to be overcome by such unpar- 
donable weakness. He got angry with 
himself, and wished for danger to try 
himself again. 

“T am glad you are here, Captain,” he 
said to a naval officer in a staff-officer’s 
overcoat, with large moustaches and a- 
George cross, who just then came into 
the casemate, and asked the General to 
give him workmen to mend two embra- 
sures which were shattered in his battery. 
“The General asked me to find out,” 
Kalugin continued, when the commander 
of the battery had finished talking, “ if 
your guns can shoot into the rifle-pits.” 

“ Only one gun can,” the Captain gruffly 
replied, 
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“Well, let us go and see.” 

The Captain frowned, and muttered 
angrily, 

“T have been there all night now, and 
came to get a minute’s rest. Can’t you go 
alone? My assistant there, Lieutenant 
Kartz, will show you all.” 

The Captain had commanded this bat- 
tery—one of the most dangerous—al- 
ready six months, and even had lived in 
the bastion without going out, except to 
the casemate, since the beginning of the 
siege, and among the naval men had a 
reputation for bravery. For this reason 
his refusal greatly struck and astonished 
Kalugin. “See what a reputation is 
good for!” he thought. 

“ Well, then I will go alone, with your 
permission,” he said in a somewhat mock- 
ing tone to the Captain, who, however, 
paid no attention to his words, 

But Kalugin did not reflect that he at 
various times taken together had passed 
perhaps fifty hours in the bastions, while 
the Captain had lived there for six 
months. Kalugin was still incited by 
vanity,—the wish to shine, the hope of 
reward and reputation, and the charm of 
risk: the Captain had passed through all 
that, At the beginning he had been vain 
and bold, had risked himself, and had 
hoped for reward and reputation, and had 
even gained them; but now all these in- 
centives had lost their force for him, and 
he looked on the matter otherwise. He 
fulfilled his duty with exactitude, but 
understanding very well after six months 
in the bastion on what little chances life 
depended, he did not expose himself to 
these little chances without urgent neces- 
sity. The young lieutenant who had 
come to the battery only a week ago, 
and who showed it now to Kalugin, 
and drew the guns one after another 
into the embrasure, without the slightest 
profit, seemed ten times braver than the 
Captain. 

After looking over the battery, while 
returning to the casemate Kalugin, in the 
darkness, stumbled against the General, 
who was going with his orderlies up on 
the height. 

“ Captain Praskukin, ’ said the Gene- 
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ral, “go, if you please, to the right 
trench, and say to the second battalion of 
the M— regiment which is at work there, 
to stop work and go without any noise 
and join its regiment, which stands with 
the reserve at the foot of the hill. Do 
you understand? Go with them to the 
regiment.” 

“Very well.” 
the trench, 

The cannonade had grown lighter. 

Ix, 

“Ts this the second battalion of the 
M— regiment?” Praskukin asked, run- 
ning up to the place, and against the 
soldiers who were carrying the earth iz 
barrows. 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“ Where is the commander?” 

Michailof, supposing that he wanted 
the company commander, came down 
from his little ditch, and taking Prasku- 
kin for a superior officer, went up to him 
with his hand up to his visor. 

“The General ordered—you—to be 
good enough—to go quickly—and parti- 
cularly as quietly as possible—back—not 
back, but to the reserve,” said Praskukin, 
looking askance at the direction of the 
enemy's fire, 

Recognizing Praskukin, Michailof put 
his hand down, and understanding what 
the matter was, he gave the order and 
the battalion began to stir about, collected 
their muskets, put on their overcoats and 
moved off. 

He who has not experienced it cannot 
imagine the delight which a man feels 
on going away, after a three hours’ 
bombardment, from such a dangerous 
place as the trenches. Michailof durmg 
these three hours had already several 
times, and not without some foundation, 
thought his end inevitable, and had suc- 
ceeded in accustoming himself to the 
conviction that he would certainly be 
killed. In spite of this, however, it was 
hard work for him to keep his legs from 
running, as he went out of the trenches 
in front of the company along with Pras- 
kukin. 

“ Au revoir,” said the Major, the com- 
mander of the other battalion, who stayed 


And Praskukin ran to 
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in the trenches, and with whom they 
took a bite of cheese, sitting in a little 
ditch near the breastwork: “a happy 
journey.” 

“ And I wish you a happy stay, now, 
it seems, it is quieter,” 

But he had only said that when the 
enemy, probably noticing the movement 
in the trenches, began to fire oftener and 
oftener. Ours replied, and again there 
was aheavy cannonade. The stars shone 
high in the sky, but not clearly. The 
night was dark; but the flash of the guns 
ond the bursting of the bombs lighted up 
objects for a moment at a time. The 
soldiers marched quickly and silently, 
involuntarily pressing on each other's 
heels, but through the continual noise of 
the firing you could hear their measured 
tread on the dry road, the rattling of 
their equipments or the sigh or prayer of 
some soldier; ‘‘ Lord, Lord! what is that! ” 
Sometimes was heard too the groan of a 
wounded man and cries “bearers.” (In 
the company which Michailof commanded 
26 men were put hors de combat that 
night from one artillery fire.) There was 
a flash on the dark, distant horizon; the 
lookout on the bastion cried “Shot!” and 
the ball, whizzing over the company, tore 
up the ground and scattered the stones. 

“The devil take them! how slowly 
they march! ’—thought Praskukin, con- 
stantly looking back, and walking beside 
Michailof—‘ really, I had better run 
ahead; I have given my order. But, 
no; they might say I was a coward. 
What will come, will come. I will go 
along with them.” 

‘And why does he go along with me,” 
thought Michailof in his turn.—TI have 
noticed that he always brings misfortune. 
That will burst right here, I think.” 

After having gone some hundred paces 
they stumbled on Kalugin, who, bravely 
clinking his sabre, was going along the 
trenches, to find out, according to the 
General's commands, the progress of the 
works, But meeting Michailof, he re- 
flected why he was going under this aw- 
ful fire when he was not ordered, and 
that he could ask the details from the 
officer who had been there. So Michailof 

Vou. VILI.—27 
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told him all the particulars of the work. 
After walking a little further with him, 
Kalugin turned into the trench that led 
to the casemate. 

“Well, what’s new?” asked an officer 
who was sitting alone in the room, eating 
his supper. 

“ Nothing; it seems that there will not 
be any important action now.” 

“Not be ? on the contrary, the General 
has just gone again on top. Another regi- 
ment has come—there—do you hear? the 
firing has begun again, Youare not going ? 
—What is the matter?” added the officer, 
noticing the movement that Kalugin made. 

“T really ought to be there,” Kalugin 
thought, “but I have exposed myself 
to a good deal of danger to-day. The 
firing is awful,” 

“T had better wait for them,” he said, 

In about twenty minutes the General 
came in, with the officers who were with 
him; among them was the yunker Baron 
Pest, but Praskukin was not there. The 
trenches were captured and occupied by 
our men, 

After he had received a detailed ac- 
count of the affair, Kalugin went out of 
the casemate together with Pest, 

% 

“Your overcoat is bloody; were you 
in a hand-to-hand fight?” Kalugin asked 
him. 

“ Ah, horrible! can you imagine. . . 

And Pest began to tell how he led his 
company, how the company commander 
was killed, how he had killed a French- 
man, and how the day would have been 
lost had it not been for him, The founda- 
tions of this story, that the company 
commander was killed and that Pest 
killed a Frenchman, were true; but in 
giving the details Pest invented and 
boasted. 

He boasted involuntarily, because 
during the fight he was in such a whirl 
and daze, that all which happened seemed 
to have happened very naturally thus, 
there, and then, and he tried to reproduce 
these details to his own advantage. But 
this was what actually occurred. 

The battalion, to which the yunker 
was assigned for the sortie, stood two 
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hours under fire near a sort of wall; 
afterwards the battalion commander said 
something in front, the company com- 
manders began to stir about, the battalion 
moved and went out of the breastwork, 
and passing along about a hundred paces, 
halted and formed in column, Pest was 
ordered to stand on the right flank of the 
second company. 

Not giving himself any decided account 
of where he was or what he was there 
for, the yunker stood in his place, invol- 
untarily holding his breath, and, with a 
cold shudder creeping down his back, 
looked out into the black distance expect- 
ing something dreadful. It was not 
however so dreadful, because there was 
no firing, as it was wild and strange to 
think that he was in the field, outside of 
the fortifications, Again the battalion 
commander said something in front, again 
the officers whispered the commands, and 
the black wall of the first company sud- 
denly sank down, The order had been 
to lie down, The second company also 
lay down, and Pest in lying down struck 
his hand against something which pricked 
him. The commander of the second 
company was the only one who stood 
up. His short figure, with a drawn 
sword which he brandished without 
stopping talking, moved in front of the 
company. 

“Children! See that you are my brave 
fellows! Don’t fire your muskets, but at 
the rascals with your bayonets. When 
I cry ‘Hurrah!’ after me, and don’t quit 
me .. the chief thing is . . let us show 
ourselves and not keep our faces in the 
dirt . . . ah, children! For our father 
the Tsar!” 

“What's the name of our company 
commander?” Pest asked the yunker 
who lay beside him;—“ what a brave 
fellow !” 

“Yes, always so in a fight”.. the 
yunker replied;—“his name is Lisin- 
kosky.” 

Just then.a flame burst out for a 
moment in front of the company, an ex- 
plosion followed which deafened them all, 
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and stones and fragments flew high into 
the air (at least fifty seconds after one 
stone fell down and broke a soldier's leg), 
It was a bomb which, falling into the 
company, showed that the French had 
noticed the column, 

“You are firing bombs !—Let us 
only reach you and you'll taste the 
bayonet of a true-grained Russian, you 
cursed fellow!” said the company com- 
mander so, loud that the battalion com- 
mander was obliged to order him to keep 
still and not make so much noise. 

After that the first column stood up, 
and then the second. The order was 
given to trail arms, and the battalion 
marched on,—Pest was so frightened that 
he did not remember how far, or where, 
He went on like a drunken man. But 
suddenly on all sides flashed a million 
fires, and something whistled and cracked, 
He cried and ran on somewhere, be- 
cause they all cried and ran. Then he 
stumbled and fell on something. This 
was the company commander who was 
wounded, and who, taking the yunker 
for a Frenchman, seized him by the leg. 
Afterwards, when he got his leg away 
and picked himself up, some man in the 
dark ran on him from behind and nearly 
took him off his legs again ; another man 
cried out: “Stick him! what are you 
looking at!” He seized a gun and ran 
the bayonet into something soft. “Ah 
Dieu!” cried some one, in an awful 
piercing voice, and then only Pest com- 
prehended that he had killed a French- 
man, A cold shiver passed through his 
whole body, and trembling as if with 
fever he threw down the gun. But this 
only lasted a moment; it immediately 
came into his head that he was a hero, 
He picked up the gun, and crying 
“Hurrah” with the crowd, ran away 
from the dead Frenchman, Running on 
twenty steps he eame to the trench. 
There were our men and the battalion 
commander, 

“T knocked one down!” he said to 
the battalion commandez. 

“ Bravo, Baron!” 


(To be continued.) 
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TALLY-HO! 
(A PORTRAIT.) 


“Oh! the cunning foxes,” 
Tuxocritvs, Idyl V. 


Tue clouds are drifting lighter and 
lighter towards the west, the blue sky re- 
appears here and there, and long golden 
flashes of sunlight shoot across the land- 
scape. A thousand bright jewels are 
sparkling on every branch, and all the 
colors of the rainbow are scattered in 
wondrous profusion over the meadow. 
All that has been laid low by the storm, 
or prudently bent the head before its re- 
lentless power, rises once more and looks 
joyously around, glad to have escaped 
the violence of the winds, and refreshed 
by the balmy shower. The forest shivers 
and ‘shakes the warm drops from its 
branches; the heath begins to wave and 
to rustle in the mild evening breeze and 
sends fragrant perfumes up intg the cool- 
er air. 

In all cozy corners, under all snug 
shelters, little feet and wee wings begin 
to stir. The midges take up again their 
mazes in the bright light; busy ants 
come forth from their dark homes under- 
ground, and under the guidance of their 
taskmasters and skilled engineers, set to 
work repairing the roads which the rain 
has injured. The finches in the thick 
branches of gloomy beech-trees sing their 
loudest, and merry rabbits come running 
out shyly and run back as swiftly, then 
show themselves once more and roll over 
and over in quick somersets, as if over- 
flowing with joy and delight. 

But what means that sharp black muz- 
zle which, unseen by them all, suddenly 
peeps forth from beneath the roots of 
that old oak tree? Slowly, slowly, it 
comes out: first a thin moustache, most 
daintily brushed aside and lying so close 
on the deep-sunk cheeks that the hairs 
do not even shake the raindrops from 
the rough bark; then a flat cunning brow 
with a few straight lines, full of crafty 
calculation and careful foresight, and at 
last the whole beautiful creature stands 
of a sudden before’ you. He has leapt 
out so swiftly and with such subtle grace, 


that not a twig quivers, not a rustle is 
heard, and yet, there he ism all the per- 
fection of his matchless activity and sur- 
prising agility. 

How lightly he falls upon his slim, 
slender legs, and yet how firmly they sup- 
port the gracefulform! He looks around 
him with a feeling of haughty security, 
for all nature is drunk with the reviving 
summer shower and exultsin the exuber- 
ance of growing power which is about to 
burst forth from her bosom. There is 
something unmistakably aristocratic in 
his whole appearance, as he glances ~ 
quickly but carelessly around him, and 
with one flash of the eye takes in all that 
is hid in the branches above and the long 
grass below. He is so striking a feature 
in the blooming landscape, that we may 
well stop a moment and examine him a 
little more closely. 

His head would be the delight of a 
modern phrenologist, it speaks so clearly 
of the marvelous powers that dwell with- 
in. It is adorned with ears of such deli- 
cate shape and such wonderful sensitive- 
ness, that no other animal can boast of 
the like; they are broad below, ready to 
catch every sound, from the highest note 
fluttering on the wings of an insect to the 
low, indistinct muttering of a distant 
storm, and yet pointed so sharply that 
they can shape themselves readily to 
every wave of air which may bring a 
faint noise. Thus they enable the owner 
to hear the slight rustling-in the topmost 
branches of a tree or the tremor of a 
dreaming bird; nothing escapes him 
within a wide circle, And what his ear 
might fail to hear, that long, finely shap- 
ed nose of his, moving freely like no other 
nose on earth, is sure to scent from afar. 
Now it points straight forward, full of 
determined purpose, and now it turns up 
with infinite malice and savage scorn, 
It looks as if a thousand delicate nerves 
were centred in the graceful muzzle and 
as if here might be found the true home of 
the restless soul within. But what is the 
most attractive of faces without fine 
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eyes? The animal has nothing to boast 
of here, in point of beauty. His eyes 
lie, like those of all robbers of his kind, 
half hidden in their deep caverns and 
shine but dimly in greenish-gray colors, 
with a strange slant reminding us of the 
Chinese. A mere upright slit has to an- 
swer as window during the day, but when 
twilight comes, they tell very eloquently 
what power of vision and what depth of 
cunning they possess. There is nothing 
here of the soft, winning beauty of the 
eye of the deer, with its forest-freshness 
and timid glance; nothing even of the 
magnetic sheen which some of us love to 
watch in a cat’s eye; and yet they are 
full of hidden power and mysterious at- 
traction. Now they close-as in modest 
submission or glance around full of naive 
innocence and harmless enjoyment ; now 
they twinkle in slight, shadowy irony like 
the smile that plays around the sensitive 
lip of a wit, and now again they flash of 
a sudden with all the glamor of lightning 
and make us feel as if a viper had sprung 
up and bitten us with deadly venom in 
its fangs. Dim and moist with insatia- 
ble lust, burning red with murderous 
rage, half dead with sickening desire, 
they hold a world of cunning in their 
small orbits and stamp the fox at a glance 
as the greatest actor of whom the whole 
animal kingdom can boast. 

The other features harmonize with the 
character we read in his face. The mouth 
opens wide, almost literally from ear to 
ear, for the fox is a robber and must dis- 
pose of his booty in haste and at once or 
he runs imminent risk of losing it quickly 
again. He has little to say, however, fora 
hoarse bark is all he ever utters, and his 
famous laugh, the toua de renard of the 
French, is a sign of his utter exhaustion 
and synonymous, therefore, with bidding 
farewell tothe world. The lips are thin 
and finely drawn but firmly closed, show- 
ing great energy and self-control. When 
they do open, however, they show with 
terrible distinctness the sharp, pointed 
teeth, from which nothing living escapes 
that they have ever seized. 

The lithe long body is borne by the 
swift feet so noiselessly and lightly that 
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they leave hardly a trace, only a scent, 
and endsin a bushy tail of great beauty, be- 
neath which is hid the strange perfume, the 
Viole, which is often the last resource of the 
fox when he finds himself in deadly peril, 
He displaysa fine, snow-white chemisette 
in front, and his fur coat, which he wears 
winter and summer alike, shines golden or 
fiery red as the season or the rays of the 
sun may make it appear. It is only the 
Ice Fox of Norway, Iceland and the Aleu- 
tian Islands who changes his summer cos- 
tume of grayish blue to a suit of white in 
winter and furnishes a costly fur, surpas- 
sed only by the very rare variety known 
as the Blue Fox. 

This admirable physique enables the fox 
to leap and to creep, to run and to swim 
with unsurpassed swiftness and endur- 
ance, and makes him a perfect artist in his 
profession-~of thief androbber. He repre- 
sents, beyond all comparison, the perfec- 
tion of the animal type, and hence appear- 
ed already in antiquity as the protagon- 
ist of the fable. 

Thus this master of cunning glides noise- 
lessly under the bushes and through the 
thick grasses and slips even past the wa- 
ry dog unnoticed. Endowed like his 
great antitype in diplomacy, with an ex- 
cellent digestion and troubled by no scru- 
ples of conscience, a very Proteus of vir- 
tue and vice, whom we cannot help lov- 
ing and hating in the same breath, for, as 
a German poet says justly: 

“The mystery of Man or Beast ? 

Hangs temptingly around the fox; 


He shows our nature most and least, 
Amid his native trees and rocks.” 


A life such as his, full of adventures and 
strange events, in which he yet never dis- 
plays the greatest strength, the brightest 
wit, except when all other resources are 
long exhausted, a life abounding in poet- 
ical and practical lessons, ever new and ev- 
er attractive in glory an¢ in shame, ‘1 joy 
and in death, has naturally always been the 
theme of the poet and the favorite sub- 
ject of fable andlegend. Long, long ago, 
when Germany was yet the home of bar- 
barous pagans and the lofty domes of her 
primeval oak forests were yet her only 
cathedrals, the songs of Reineke Fuchs 
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were already heard at every merry gath- 
ering; they passed into France and Mai- 
tre Reynard became a universal favorite 
there,doubling like the animal itselfand re- 
turning as Reynard the Fox through Eng- 
land back again to his native land, From 
that time on, these songs have never ceas- 
ed to cheer old and young, in their ever- 
green freshness, until the day when the 
greatest of German poets, Goethe him- 
self, gave the whole power of his genius 
to a new form of the ancient poem. Nor 
has the fox ruled in song and legend alone; 
for from them Art very soon caught the in- 
spiration and loved to borrow the most 
striking scenes from the merriest rhymes. 
He shines boldly forth on many a noble 
church-front and pleasantly breaks the 
monotony of long lines of saints with a 
record of his amusing impudence. The 
cathedrals of France and of Germany 
abound with quaint devices, in which he 
stands prominent, now perhaps looking 
longingly up at sweet grapes which he 
cannot reach and declares to be sour, and 
now devoutly reading in the breviary, 
which he holds upside down, and glancing 
with evil eye at a fat hen not far away. 
Nor has this fondness for him abated in our 
day; on the contrary, the master of Ger- 
man art, Kaulbach, loves to bring all the 
power of his sublime art and all the en- 
ergy of his creative genius to bear upon 
the history of poor Reynard the Fox and 
looks as proudly upon his illustrations 
ofthe great poem as upon his gigantic 
frescoes. 

But we have lett the poor fox standing 
at the door of his dwelling. His dwell- 
ing, by courtesy not by right; for his time 
is far too precious to be given to the slow, 
laborious work of digging long passages 
and roomy apartments deep underground. 
He prefers to pay a visit to some friendly 
badger in the neighborhood, whose indus- 
try and rare tact have succeeded in pre- 
paring a most comfortable homestead un- 
der the roots of an old tree. He pleads, 
of course, in vain for the house, and then 
resorts to his wicked tricks; the pedan- 
tic, fat badger resists them all, but of a 
sudden the fox inundates the best room; 
horrible miasmata arise, and the rough, 
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helpless owner, unable to endure them, 
retires grumbling and snarling. Immedi- 
ately the bold freebooter takes possession, 
and establishes himself for the winter, 
choosing another cozy dwelling higher up 
for the summer. 

There he stands, looking leisurelyaround 
him, as if he meant lazily to dream away 
the sweet evening in the harmless enjoy- 
ment of the beauties of Nature and the 
charms of happy indolence. His example 
is soon followed by a couple of hopeful 
sons, who suddenly turn up by his side, 
as if they also had needed no effort, but 
had been wafted there by the evening 
breeze. They glance eagerly around and 
finding all safe, or trusting in their wise 
father’s example, they begin to play and 
gambol most merrily. The younger one, 
light yellow, isa mere baby. See, how he 
catches poor grasshoppers and beetles, 
pulls their wings to pieces, like the veriest 
bad boy among us, watches their strug- 
gles in their efforts to escape, smells at 
them inquisitively and then expresses his 
relish of the great fun by a sudden som- 
erset or a clear leap in the air! The 
father does not notice him; his eyes follow 
sleepily the two elder brothers, in whom 
he seems to recognize with pleasure his 
own peculiar gifts. Their keen ears have 
caught the quick hushing by of a mouse 
and in an instant the poor animal is caught. 
They toss it to and fro between them, bit- 
ing daintily a little bit here and a little bit 
there, and at last, when they are tired of 
the sport, and the victim is nearly exhaus- 
ted, they hand it over to the youngest. 
Now they glide like slippery snakes 
through grass and bush to spy out a nest 
with toothsome eggs, to catch a half-fledg- 
ed wren or to jump from an amazing height 
down upon a terrified frog; then again 
they dig into the house of a tribe of wasps 
down in the soft soil, for however fasti- 
dious they are in the end, they like to taste 
of everything they find and to try howit 
may suit their delicate palate. 

Now the mother also appears from un- 
der the dark roots, very cautious and al- 
most timid, The father seems to take 
this as a hint to make an end to the fam- 
ily soene and to disappear, for with all 
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his cleverness and fierce energy, poor 
Master Reynard is not happy in his house 
and pays for his impudence abroad by 
great submissiveness at home. But he 
does not hurry himself. Is it wisdom 
which makes him remember the lesson of 
Festina lente! or is he too dignified to let 
his children guess the tyranny to which 
he is subjected? He lounges about for 
some time, dragging his magnificent tail 
carelessly after him and sauntering lei- 
surely through the high grasses and fra- 
grantherbs. As a true man of genius he 
does not like to walk in the footsteps of 
others. He avoids the public road and 
prefers to lose- himself amid the high 
reeds on the banks of a lake or in the 
thickest of a tall wheat-field, where gay 
flowers bloom by his side and merry 
birds sing in the branches of fruit-trees. 
Assuming an air of utter indifference he 
stops from time to time as if to enjoy the 
beautiful evening or to inspect a curious 
track on the ground, and then trots lei- 
surely on, looking neither to the right nor 
to the left. 

Thus he reaches the edge of the for- 
est, and now his steps become slower 
and his whole bearing more cautious 
and careful, The evening air is chill 
and almost évol; the trees stand motion- 
less, not a leaf is stirring, and only the 
birds sing drowsily their evening an- 
them. The flowers are closing their pe- 
tals to rest for the night; a late bee 
comes humming homeward, and a heavy 
beetle whirls slowly in large circles 
through the air, as ifit were a top kept 
spinning wearily by invisible fairies. 

A branch breaks and falls softly to the 
ground. The fox points his ears; he 
knows what is coming, and a moment 
after a low but clear whistling is heard. 
A deer steps forth from under the trees, 
its head on high and the clear bright 
eyes looking fearlessly all around. An- 
other whistle and with one swift, grace- 
ful leap a young doe stands by the mo- 
ther’s side. In queer and quaint gam- 
bols she plays around her, now ,nibbling 
at a leaf and now breaking off a twig in 
sheer wantonness, then suddenly kneel- 
ing down and sucking with all her 
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might. The mother is caressing her, ten- 
derly licking her neck, but of a sudden 
she raises her head and trembles all over, 
Her eyes sparkle, her flanks heave and 
she makes half a dozen leaps clear in the 
air, stamping upon the ground with great 
fury. She has evidently scented the rob- 
ber. It was time, for the fox had in the 
mean time stealthily crept near, never 
taking his eye from the roe. He knows 
that now boldness alone can avail him 
and is ready to spring, but just at the 
right moment he sees with dismay the 
foolish mother places herself broadly be- 
tween him and the young one. Quickly 
he alters his plans. He pretends to be 
utterly unconscious and looks dreamily 
far into the distance. - Not agesture, not 
a glance escapes him, which might be- 
tray that he had so much as seen the 
young roe-calf. He saunters away, but 
once out of sight, he swiftly races around, 
making a wide circuit, and returns on the 
opposite side, But the doe knows her 
enemy from of old. He tries in vain his 
cunning device, for the mother always 
remains faithfully by the side of her off- 
spring, sheltering it with her own broad 
body against the hungry robber. 

But there the scamp is once more, inno- 
cently sauntering through the wood as 
if he never had cared for deer or dove. 
The mother whistles a warning and the 
fox looks up asif he were frightened. In 
the mean time he has come nearer and 
nearer; he crouches down, hugging the 
ground closely, like a cat; his brush 
trembles nervously, his eyes “burn with 
wild fire and stare grimly at the trem- 
bling calf; his white, glittering teeth show 
from end to end, he lifts his head and his 
right foot slowly for a sudden spring— 
and in that very moment the doe has 
leapt upon him and tramples him furious- 
ly under foot with her sharp, pointed 
hoofs. The young one is saved, The 
fox slinks away, limping and bleeding, 
with rage in his heart. He vows he will 
have his revenge, and the chances are, 
that ere long he will find the young deer 
alone and make good his oath. 

When the sun is highest during mid- 
summer, the fox has his merriest time, 
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The whole earth is overflowing with an 
abundance of ripening fulness, the ears 
are drooping under the weight of their 
golden burden, the fruit falls ripe from 
the trees, and young hares and rabbits, 
partridges and larks, poor little folks 
without weapon or ward, lead a happy 
idyllic life. Alas! they mind not the 
warning voice that tells them with unfail- 
ing instinct of the dread enemy in their 
midst! The cunning fox knows how to 
catch and entrap them all; in vain are 
their little sly efforts at defence ; he feasts 
upon them by day and by night and his 
young ones grow bold and daring. When 
meat palls on his palate, he slips stealthi- 
ly into the orchards where late cherries 
and red-cheeked pears tempt his desire ; 
the luscious apricot is his delight, but 
above all he loves to visit the vineyard 
and to luxuriate in ripe clusters of grapes, 
His love for the fruit of all fruits was 
well known to the ancients, who had 
many an idyl on the subject and spoke 
in poem and fable of “the cunning fox 
that injures the ripening clusters,” while 
Solomon also sings: “ Take us the foxes, 
the little foxes that spoil the vines, for 
our vines have tender grapes,” Then 
again he makes his way to the farmer's 
beehives and jumps up against the small 
opening to lick with delight the sweet 
drops of honey. In vain do the poor 
bees defend their stores and fall upon him 
in swarms; his thick fur protects him 
well, and when they are settled in crowds 
upon him, the scamp suddenly rolls over 
and over, killing them by hundreds and 
then—eats them as a dainty dessert! 

In the evening he saunters down to 
the clear brook and watches patiently till 
he sees a fair trout coming down unsus- 
piciously ; a leap, a snap, and he trots 
away with his luscious prey. Or he sees 
a stolid crawfish lying lazily in his hole 
below the surface ; at once he drops his 
tail in the water and tickles him with it, 
till the enraged creature comes out of its 
safe retreat, when the fox seizes it in- 
stantly and crunches it, armor and all, 
with intense delight. 

This easy, luxurious life lasts till far 
into fall. When the cool morning mists 
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begin to shroud the landscape in their 
ominous pall and the woods are looking 
ghastly and grim with their few flutter- 
ing leaves on the bare branches, the fox 
looks up on high to watch for the flocks 
of birds who wing their flight to warmer 
lands. Later, he returns to the woods 
and there works harder for his living. 
It is now, when winter threatens starva- 
tion, that he begins to show that won- 
derful cunning, which made so great a 
savant as the Rev. W. Kirby say in good 
earnest: “Some have doubted whether 
this animal can fascinate poultry, as has 
been often asserted, but I know an instance 
which fully confirms it.” It is certain 
that he surpasses all other animals in cun- 
ning devices to provide for his hunger 
and to escape from danger. He will dig 
long tunnels under the walls of stables 
and suddenly appear in the midst of the 
frightened inmates, or he raises a great 
uproar in the poultry-yard to awake the 
owner, who comes out and finding noth- 
ing amiss, returns to his bed, when the 
wary fox at once steps in and picks his 
choice. At times, of course, his food is 
less abundant and then he has to content 
himself with wretched worms and bee- 
tles, or he undertakes to attack the hedge- 
hog in his strong armor. The helpless 
animal rolls himself up in a ball and stol- 
idly presents his sharp pricks to the ene- 
my, but the fox is not so easily foiled and 
wets him with distasteful liquid, where- 
upon the hedgehog quickly unrolls and en- 
deavors to hasten away. Before he has 
even regained his feet, however, he is al- 
ready seized by his black snout and fur- 
nishes a savory meal to the glutton, 
Then comes the time when the robber 
becomes, in his turn, the object of pur- 
suit. Farmers sally out to shoot him, in 
preservation of their flocks and poultry- 
yards, or the: bugle sounds, the hounds 
catch the scent, and after him comes a 
host of horsemen at full cry. But amid 
all these dangers his presence of mind 
never leaves him; he walks calmly past 
the unarmed wanderer or the colored 
ploughman, and knows as well as the 
cunning crow to distinguish a harmless 
cane from a gun, As peril increases, his 
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craft becomes greater, and he never dis- 
plays more brilliant proofs of his won- 
derful gifts than when he is most closely 
pursued. He makes little of a run of 
sixty or eighty miles in astretch and yet 
is not for a moment thrown off his guard. 
He runs with perfect safety along the 
narrowest edge and throws himself with 
impunity from the highest precipice, and 
in the hottest of his flight he is still ca- 
pable of seizing a goose or a duck by the 
wayside and carrying it off in his mouth. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that 
the European variety is, probably from 
long intercourse with man, far .superior 
to our own in inventive genius and pow- 
er of endurance, so that scores of them 
are imported specially for the purpose of 
fox-chases. When the fugitive is captur- 
ed and all hope seems lost, he feigns 
death, and many a sly fellow has quietly 
slipped out of the sportsman’s knapsack, 
in spite of sore wounds. A well-known 
hunter in Switzerland used to tell with a 
bitter laugh at himself how he was once 
taken in by a fox. He had dug him out 
of his burrow with infinite trouble and 
at last seized him behind ; he hamstrung 
him immediately and passed the sound 
leg through the cut sinew and threw him 
with all his strength on the ground, say- 
ing: Well, you won't run any more in 
this life! But the fox understood it dif- 
ferently ; he rose quickly and galloping 
off on his three legs was out of sight be- 
fore the successful hunter cotld recover 
from his surprise. But the most remark- 
able evidence of superior intelligence 
was given by another animal, which had 
been caught when quite young and tam- 
ed. Although perfectly domesticated, he 
could not resist the temptation of steal- 
ing now and then a stray chicken, and 
this led to his being fastened at night by 
a chain to his collar. At first all went 
well; but soon chickens were missing 
once more. The fox was suspected but, 
chained at night, he was found chained 
every morning. At last a watch was set, 
and to the unbounded astonishment of 
all who saw it, it was ascertained that 
the subtle animal had found out a way to 
slip off his collar, and after his merry trot 
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and pleasant meal, to return to his house 
and cleverly to slip back into the collar! 

If he is not caught in his home, nor 
shot by the sportsman, nor hunted to death 
by hounds, he finds it still quite hard to 
prolong his life during hard winters, 
when the fields are bare, the forests are 
stripped, and the last birds have left the 
inhospitable land. The fox lies lazily in 
his burrow, for he knows it is in vain to 
look for food abroad; but when hunger 
presses, he rushes out, half maddened, 
and then nothing, dead or alive, is safe 
from his voracious appetite: the goat 
that has fallen from the precipice, the 
calf left for a moment by its mother, and 
even the traveller lost in the snow, are 
all welcome prey. He feels that these 
are sad, monotonous times ; no adventures, 
no fat dinners, no chuckling over defeat- 
ed or outwitted enemies. He has barely 
energy enough left to exercise himself 
daily, so as to not lose the agility on 
which his life depends. The cold increas- 
es and the dreary landscape is covered 
with its white mantle ; the lakes and riv- 
ers are frozen and no fish can be caught 
by the heron and snatched from its long 
bill by the crafty fox; the trees groan 
and sigh, as the frost rends and cracks 
them, and the poor dwellers in the forest 
hide in their warmest nooks and suffer 
terrible hunger. Even the imprudent 
crow and the pariah among birds, the 
sparrow, have long since left the country 
and seek shelter and food in cities and 
villages. 

The fox also suffers and is gaunt and 
grim from hunger. He steals at night to 
the farmyard, but the chickens are all 
safely housed and the foolish geese raise 
a terrible smattering when they become 
aware of his presence, With hanging 
head and drooping brush he wanders 
disconsolately through the dense forest. 
But suddenly he raises his muzzle and 
his eyes brighten. What delicious fra- 
grance is that? Behold, in the very 
depth of the wilderness there hangs 
a piece of roast meat on a thorn- 
bush! Cautiously he draws near, step 
by step; twice he walks in a wide circle 
around it and recognizes it well as the re- 
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mains of a cousin, a cat, but it is savory 
beyond all he has tasted for a long time 
and roasted toa point A leap, a snap, 
and itis gone. He feels another being ; 
his eyes are clearer, his feet stronger, his 
tail rises to a level. But can it be? 
There is another piece as appetizing in 
color and smell as the other. Master 
Reynard stands still and looks at it with 
wonder and grave suspicion. Who is 
the unknown friend that can afford to 
leave bebind him such delicate morsels? 
He thinks of the days when fairies dallied 
with foxes and Titania loved long ears. 
But he also remembers how often he has 
found in lonely places a tempting dinner 
laid out for him on the snow, but how 
his keen scent has soon after discovered 
his old enemy, man, concealed ina ditch 
or behind a large stump. So he hovers 
around the morsel with wary step and 
searching eye; then he croucheslow and 
listens with all hissenses, No treacherous 
mark on the fresh-fallen snow; no scent 
of wicked man’s presence on the pure 
air! He rises and examines once more; 
then another leap, a snap and this morsel 
also is gone. He feels a very giant in 
strength now, and his heart beats high 
with the rare luck he has encountered. 
Oh Reynard, Reynard, thou art lost! 
For there is a third fat morsel and the 
temptation is too great. In full draughts 
he drinks in the savory odor; his eyes 
remain fixed on the luscious meat. Suc- 
cess has made him bold and drowns the 
warning voce within him. He walks 
around it, to be sure, and repeats the 
whole little drama from before; for he 
knows how shamefully wicked men try 
to deceive him and how many of his noble 
race have fallen victims to their vile tricks. 
But he sees no track save the wild writing 
of the wind on the snow, and he hears 
no noise but the creaking and cracking of 
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frost-bitten pines, His eyes become dim, 
his mouth waters, his thoughts are con- 
fused, The fragrance intoxicates him, 
and craving is stronger than prudence. 
He must have the morsel. And again a 
leap—but alas! no gulp; for as he touch- 
es the meat a terrible iron strikes its 
sharp teeth into the poor fox and he is 
captured. 

He roars with rage. All his cunning 
has not availed him and his life is in dan- 
ger. But he is not conquered yet; he 
knows, moreover, that there is no time 
for idle complaint, for delay brings dan- 
ger. He must dare a bold stroke, and 
without hesitation the poor fellow twists 
himself round, bites off the captured limb 
and runs away on three legs, “‘as if he 
had pulled off a boot,” a poorer but a 
a wiser fox, The defeat not only teaches 
him new resources and suggests new 
strategems, but raises his noble powers 
of mind to a height of almost sublime 
intelligence. For, years afterwards, when 
famine blanched the cheeks of men and 
drove the wild beasts of the wilderness 
into towns and great cities, Master Rey- 
nard was found lying dead, a few feet 
from a most tempting morsel. He had 
died of starvation, but great even in 
death, he had overcome, with Roman for- 
titude, the cravings of hunger at the sug- 
gestion of dearly-bought prudence ! 

Man is fearfully and wonderfully made, 
but surely God did not endow his vassals, 
the beasts of the earth, with such mar- 
velous instincts in vain. The beasts of 
the honor him and all creatures that 
he hath made glorify him. We have only 
to read the book opened before us and 
every line will bring us alesson. For, after 
all, animals also are but symbols reflect- 
ing spiritual truths, as by a mirror, and 
he who reads them aright, will be both 
wiser and happier ever thereafter. 
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MOTHERLESS GIRLS. 
A STORY OF THE LAST OENTURY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE RIVALS. 
“Her father loved me—oft invited me.” 
—OTHELLO. 

“ Some flowers, sir?” faltered a girl, of- 
fering anosegay to Mr. Oldworth, who re- 
pulsed her by a silent, impatient gesture 
very much at variance with his usual 
courtesy ; for he was very unhappy at 
that moment, and, for a wonder, his nat- 
urally e¥en temper was like sweet bells 
jangled and out of tune. His conscience 
smote him the next instant; he called the 
flower girl back. She looked very poor, 
but neat and respectable. 

“ What is the price ?” said he, feeling in 
his pocket. 

“Sixpence, sir. Stay, take this one— 
that flower will soon fade.” 

“So will you,” said he abstractedly. 
“Why do you sell flowers?” 

“My mother fell into difficulties, and 
then died,” said the girl sadly. “I knew 
I must do something to support myself, 
but before I found anything to do, I be- 
came in want, and the woman I lodge 
with gave me a few pence and said I had 
better sell flowers.” 

“She gave you very poor advice, I 
think,” said Mr. Oldworth. “Cannot you 
sew? or serve in a shop, or in a private 
family ?” 

“QO that I could,” said she expressive- 
ly, “but Ihave not a chance.” 

“My poor girl,” said he, after a few 
more questions, “I have not time at pres- 
ent to inquire into your circumstances, 
nor effectually to improve them—but I 
know some one who will put you in the 
way of doing so yourself; if you really 
possess integrity. Take this money; it 
will buy up your whole stock; and then 
carry your flowers as a present from me 
to a lady whose address I will give you. 
Will you go to her?” 

“O yes, sir, gladly! thank you kind- 
ly!” 

He wrote a few words in French on a 


card, and gave her the lady’s address. The 
lady was Mrs. Hannah More. 

Relieved by having thus put poor Mary 
Grey in the way of hearing of something 
to her advantage, Mr. Oldworth went on 
his way; and the dull pain at his heart 
soon returned, Entering his counting- 
house, he gave a direction or two to his 
clerks, and shut himself up in his inner 
room, where he rested his head on his 
hands. His fate was decided. That 
morning he had gone down to Chiswick, 
having ascertained the previous night 
that he was not a penny the worse 
for the late crisis; and his intention 
was to avail himself of the first op- 
portunity to declare his attachment to 
Miss Tolhurst. He would have preferred 
going by water; but wind and tide were 
against him (a bad omen to start with,) 
and he was fain to avail himself of a 
stage-coach. Rumbling over the stones, 
his ideas seemed shaken into shape, and 
to embody themselves in such language 
as would best assist his cause. The 
coach-door opened, and who should step 
in but Levitt ! 

“Oh, what, Joe? humph! ha, ha! 
going to Chiswick, eh? ha, ha, ha! this 
is what I call a coincidence.” 

“You are going there at any rate, it 
seems,” was Mr, Oldworth’s evasive an- 
swer. 

“Well, yes, I am—and on pretty iu- 
teresting business, too. You know how 
I stand there, so ‘tis no use telling you— 
no need, no need—you must have seen 
it long ago—pierced through and through, 
old boy, with the darts of Cupid—ha, 
ha!” He was in such a strange, excited 
humor, and so absorbed in himself, that 
the constraint of his cousin’s rejoinders 
escaped his notice. 

“Don’t tell me, Joe, whether you're 
going down there—I'd rather not know 
—‘There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
which’—the quotation is somewhat 
musty. By the by, your opinion of this 
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bauble.” Drawing from his pocket a 
peautiful little diamond ring, which would 
just pass over the first joint of his little 
finger, he played said finger this way and 
that, to make the brilliants flash—(they 
were bought with Mr. Oldworth’s money) 
—and with an expressive smile replaced 
the ring in his breast pocket, just as an 
old lady and an enormously fat man 
added themselves to the party. Thence- 
forth, Levitt confined himself to knowing 
smiles and pithy monosyllables, sitting 
opposite Mr. Oldworth and continually 
looking at him; till at length, when a 
little way out of London, he could bear 
it no longer, but stopped the coach and 
got out, 

“Hey ? what? I'd a notion you were 
going on to Chiswick ?”—‘“‘T did not tell 
you so, did I?” said his cousin, forcing a 
smile—‘“ No, no, by no means, and it’s 
best as itis. Shall I carry your compli- 
ments? ”—“ No need; I shall shortly see 
my friends.” * 

“Qur friends, hey?” The coach 
rumbled on, and Mr, Oldworth followed 
in the cloud of dust it left behind it. His 
purpose was interfered with, that was 
certain ; should he abandon it altogether ? 
Certainly not; the prize was open to 
both. Hal might, by activity and assur- 
ance, get the first chance, but did it thence 
follow he would be the winner? Mr. 
Oldworth became aware, by the bitter- 
ness he felt at the mere possibility of his 
kinsman’s success, how deeply his heart 
was concerned in the issue, and resolving 
to make his call late enough for Levitt’s 
visit to be over, his emotion yet hurried 
him faster than he intended. 

When what his impatience decided to 
be the proper time arrived, he presented 
himself at the house, and was shown into 
the back-parlor, where Mr. Tolhurst, in 
dressing-gown and night-cap, was smok- 
ing. He received him with cheerfulness, 
and said he was the man of all others he 
was glad to see. This hearty reception 
was so much more encouraging than Mr, 
Oldworth had lately received, that he 
was gratified by it accordingly; and 
when Mr, Tolhurst proceeded to ask how 
the money market was going on, he 
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soon found himself telling his old friend 
how propitious a course his affairs had 
taken, and how he was relieved from 
his late anxieties. 

“That's well, that’s well,” said Mr. 
Tolhurst approvingly. ‘“ We can’t get on 
in this world, Joe, without prudence and 
business-knowledge, both of which you 
inherit from your father. He died worth 
a plum; and you may add half as much 
again to it, if you mind what you're 
about.” 

“O no, my dear sir, I have no idea of 
adding riches to riches, in the way of 
speculation. I only look on them as the 
means of honest independence and of 
doing good to others.” 

“ Fiddlesticks,” said Mr. Tolhurst. 
“You'll have a wife in your eye before 
long. Would you die a bachelor, for- 
sooth ?” 

“ Unless I live to get married,” return 
ed he, catching at the opening. 

“To be sure, to be sure you may, if 
you don’t fall into too old-bachelor 
habits,” said Mr. Tolhurst. ‘“ Women 
don’t like them, I can tell ye. Lucy 
don’t: none of ’em do, A fine, off-hand 
manner, that’s what takes with ’em, my 
boy; and if you cultivate it, (‘tis none 
too soon to begin) who knows but in 
some ten or a dozen years, some city 
heiress —” 

“Ten or a dozen years!” repeated 
Mr. Oldworth in dismay. “My dear 
sir, there’s no reason I should wait like 
that; and as for a city heiress—” 

“Oh, what, you don’t like the city, do 
you? though you've lived in it all your 
life. Your father married his wife from 
the city, though, Joe, and so did I 
mine.” 

“My father’s was a match of pure 
affection, and so, I assure you, will mine 
be, if—” 

“See there, see there!” cried Mr. 
Tolhurst, whose attention was wander- 
ing, and who signed with his pipe to- 
wards the garden, where he saw some- 
thing at which he gazed with intense 
interest. ‘“ Hist, Joe! look, look! the 
prettiest sight that ever yousaw! Little 
they guess we overlook them, pretty 
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creatures! How we should catch it, 
Joe, if they.knew they were overlooked!” 
Mr. Oldworth hastily looked as he was 
bidden, and saw what seemed, for the 
moment, to turn his heart to stone. 
What says the ballad ?— 
“ The mutual flame was quickly caught, 
Was quickly, too, revealed.” 

Too quickly, too quickly, he thought, 
as he judged from the triumphant mien 
of Levitt.and the downcast smiles of 
Lucy that they were engaged lovers. 
Unconscious, at the instant, of impro- 
priety, he gazed as fixedly as Mr. Tol- 
hurst, chuckling with elation, was doing; 
and then turned aside with a catch in his 
breath that was almost a cry. 

“Didst speak, Joe?” said Mr. Tol- 
hurst, looking round with a broad smile. 

“No, sir—no —” 

“That’s a settled thing, my lad, if ever 
there was one.” 

“T suppose so, sir —” 

“Suppose? but it és so! I'll wager 
you a pound of it.” 

“Do you not know, then?” said Mr. 
Oldworth, with sudden hope. 

“Know? no more than you do; of 
what's passing between ‘em at this mo- 
ment, that is. I’vesnot seen your cousin 
to-day, except from this window. I 
heard the gate-bell ring, a good bit ago; 
looked up, saw him walk down the 
garden, switching his clouded cane with 
that janty air of his—knew he’d come on 
Lucy directly he turned the corner of the 
hornbeam hedge, where there's a pretty 
arbor, you know, all daisies and peri- 
winkles and shells and colored glass— 
quite a lovers’ seat ready made—wonder- 
ed what. they'd say to each other, gave 
a pretty smart guess; but never saw 
’em till this moment. And now, Joe, 
such is my knowledge of mankind, that 
I'd take my affidavit the thing is settled.” 

“Does it please you, sir?” said Mr. 
Oldworth with difficulty. 

“ Beyond expression,” said Mr. Tol- 
hurst, clapping him heartily on the 
shoulder. “Look ye, my young friend 
- you don’t know what are parental 
feelings—my child is as the apple of my 
eye, I assure you. I know I must some 
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of these days die, though I hope the time 
is a long way off. Then, what becomes 
of Lucy, if meantime she don’t get mar- 
ried? At the end of thirty or forty 
years, she’d be a forlorn old maid! a rich 
old maid, surrounded by harpies! in- 
veigled perhaps into marriage by some 
fortune-hunter, or living all forlorn, and 
leaving her money—my money—to a 
kitten! Joe, it wasn’t for that I enslaved 
myself tv business!” 

“ No indeed, sir —” 

“And you see,” continued Mr. Tol- 
hurst, with a tear in his eye, “ to see my 
girl well married has been the wish of 
my heart. By well married, I mean 
happily married—married to the man of 
her choice, Joe !—whether Levitt, or 
you, or the man in the moon. To say 
truth, her choice lies pretty munch between 
the three. Neighbors are mighty civil; 
but young men don’t come forward— 
young men don’t come forward. I don't 
say but whatgl might have my own 
preferences; If might like Levitt better 
than you, or you better than Levitt, or 
the man in the moon better than either ; 
but what I have decided on, throughout, 
has been that Lucy should make her own 
choice, Joe; and I don’t think you can 
call me a bad father.” 

“No indeed, sir,” said Mr. Oldworth, 
wringing his hand. 

“ You understand me, you understand 
me, I see,” said Mr. Tolhurst, returning 
the grasp with interest. ‘“ You feel for 
me; you've a feeling heart—you under- 
stand a father's feelings. If it had been 
you, (and at first, I confess, I thought 
she liked you) I'd have welcomed you 
with all my heart; we've an old stand- 
ing family connexion, and you're an ex- 
cellent fellow. But, since 'tis Levitt, Joe, 
there can be but one opinion of him! 
Tell me not what his want of fortune is, 
tell me what is the man!” 

Mr. Tolhurst evidently used this ex- 
pression figuratively, and did not re- 
quire to be told what the man was, for 
whom he had already so cordial a prefer- 
ence, 

“They'll be here directly, you'll see,” 
said he complacently, “down on theit 
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knees at my feet, come hand in hand for 
my blessing. Don’t run away.” 

“Indeed, dear sir, 1 must—it would be 
the height of indelicacy to be present. 
My best hopes—my tenderest wishes —” 

There was a choke in his voice—he 
hurried away in great disorder. Scarcely 
master of himself; he repaired to the 
waterside, and engaged a boatman to 
take him down the river—still against 
wind and tide! for the tide had mean- 
while turned and the wind shifted; but 
what matter? struggling against wind 
and waves was rather congenial to his 
mood than otherwise ; the breeze fanned 
his aching brow; the tumult of his mind 
subsided into dejection. He knew no 
more than Mr. Tolhurst that Levitt was 
actually accepted, but appearances favor- 
ed it; and he acknowledged the virtue 
of her father’s decision, that Lucy should 
make her own choice. 

This was how it came about that when 
the poor girl accosted Mfn with “Some 
flowers, sir?” he repulsed her impatient- 
ly—to be soon recalled with self-upbraid- 
ing. 

CHAPTER XVI. 
THE HAPPY MAN, 


“My bosom’s lord sits lightly on his throne.” 
—Homr.—Douglas, 

We left Mr. Oldworth with his face 
buried in his hands. Presently he started 
up, mentally exclaiming, ‘I will go to 
Bellarmine. He will rouse me out of 
this wretched state of mind; he will 
counsel me.” But when he reached him, 
he found that Bellarmine wanted counsel 
ofhim. “Joseph! you're the very man 
I want,” cried he eagerly. ‘“ My mother 
and [ are at our wit’s end. Alfred has 
disappeared |” 

Alfred Capel was a half-witted lad, 
heir to great wealth, whom Mrs. Bellar- 
mine had charge oj, at a very good pre- 
mium. 

“Indeed?” said Mr. Oldworth, with 
&@ pang at his own disappointment. 
“What can have become of him?” 

“We can’t imagine. My mother 
writes to me in the greatest distress. Of 
course we must acquaint his relations, if 
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we cannot recover him quietly, but that 
would probably lead to his being taken 
from my mother’s care. She wants me 
to go down to her at once, but I don't 
see how I can, since I’m to preach this 
afternoon before the Lord Mayor— 
pshaw! before Miss Pomeroy.” 

“ And cannot get a supply ? "—“ Well,” 
said Bellarmine with.a very long face, 
“T might do so, I suppose, but—in fact, 
I'm halting between two courses—pulled 
two ways. Such an opportunity —?” 
and he looked at him inquiringly. 

“Since you are engaged to preach,” 
said Mr, Oldworth, “we will put the 
lord and lady out of the question—since 
you have work in the Lord’s house—go, 
my dear friend, and may the Spirit speak 
through you—leaving me to supply 
your place to your mother as well as I 
can. Do you preach, and leave me to 
practise —” 

“You inestimable fellow!—Joseph, 
I’m positively ashamed—I’m not sure it’s 
quite right —” 

“Pooh, pooh, it’s quite simple—don’t 
let me waste time. Come to me in the 
evening, that I may report progress.” 

“Oh, Pll run down to my mother in 
the evening. Better take her letter with 
you—it may suggest something. Joe, I 
wonder whether I’m in the way of 
duty —”’—“ You have the Lord’s mes- 
sage to deliver. Fix your thoughts on 
that, now —” 

“T’m afraid I’m not in the cue for 
preaching my best.”—“ Ask, and it shall be 
given —”—“ Yes, yes—good-by, good- 
by—Joe, I almost wish we were in 
each other's places —’—“*O no! you 
wouldn't if you knew what you were 
saying,” burst from Mr, Oldworth, who 
hurried off without trusting himself to 
say more, 

Again he had to go over the ground 
he had passed over in the morning, and 
a good deal beyond it—till he reached 
the pretty green where Mrs, Bellarmine 
lived, at no great distance from his re- 
lations. He found her in tears ; she was 
greatly disappointed at not seeing her 
son, but allowed the cogency of his 
friend’s excuses for him. She had taken 
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every means she possessed to trace her 
young charge, but without success. 

“The pond?” suggested Mr. Oldworth. 

“The very thing I was thinking of,” 
said she, with fresh starting tears. “ He 
had a great attraction towards it, and 
may have fallenin. Would you—would 
you mind —” 

“Having it dragged? not in the 
least. I will have it done directly.” On 
the green he met the sexton, whom he 
knew by sight; and thought him a 
proper person to consult, He found he 
knew about the boy’s disappearance al- 
ready. They were just conferring, like 
a couple of conspirators, when a third 
party interrupted them-—Alfred himself! 
—his tall, lanky figure evidently unhurt, 
and his baby face all smiling. 

“How now, sir? Where have you 
been?” said the sexton authoritatively ; 
while Mr. Oldworth felt immensely re- 
lieved. 

“ Rode in coach—don’t know where,” 
said Alfred—‘ No money to pay.” 

“Did ever any one hear the like of 
that, now?” said the sexton, appealing 
to Mr. Oldworth. ‘How could the 
coachman take such a passenger?” 

“T called him,” said Alfred complacent- 
ly. “I called ‘Hi! hil’ —’—“ Hah! 
I dare say you did,” said the sexton con- 
temptuously ; “a precious fright you’ve 
given us. I should hope Mrs. Bellarmine 
would keep a sharper look-out after you 
in future.” 

He seemed to consider the sensation- 
scene had ended rather flatly ; but Mr. 
Oldworth was well pleased to take the 
boy home after his little escapade, and to 
cry aloud as he entered the house, “ All 
right, my dear madam! the lost sheep is 
found!” Mrs, Bellarmine came flying 
out to the door, and greatly astounded 
the lad by her embraces and tears, 

They were all seated very comfortably 
at tea, when in walked Bellarmine. He 
started on seeing Alfred. “ Where have 
you been?” said he, almost savagely ; 
which was just what the boy could not 
tell him. Tom exchanged looks with his 
mother and friend, and threw himself 
into a chair. She gave him tea, which 
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he drank with avidity, thereby scalding 
his mouth, 

“ How has it fared with you to-day, 
my son ?”—“ So-so,” said Tom, 

“How went your sermon? ”—“ Like 
Pharaoh's chariot-wheels, I made a mess 
of it, I believe,” said he gloomily, 
“ Don’t let us talk of it now, please. I'd 
rather think of something else.” 

Afterwards he accompanied his friend 
to the coach, that he might talk with 
him. ‘ What a fuss about nothing there 
has been,” cried he. “I expected as 
much as could be, to hear you had found 
the boy in the pond; and there was he 
stuck up, smearing himself with bread- 
and-butter.” 

“The fright is over now, and we need 
not think any more abont it.”"—“ But I 
can’t help thinking about it ;, because it 
showed what was in me—showed me 
what aworm Iam. Your words stick 
by me—‘Do you preach, while I prac- 
tise.’” 

“ Horribly conceited words: I heartily 
beg your pardon for them. Do forgive 
me, and think no more about it.”—“0O 
yes, I'll forgive you, only I can’t forgive 
myself, And I made such a fool of my- 
self in the pulpit to-day: I know T did. 
Wanted to do my best and did my very 
worst.” 

“You should have gone for help where 
I recommended.”—“ Well,—I did. But 
still I felt such a worthless reed—such an 
empty vessel.” 

“That might be painful enough, but 
was better than being —”—“ Inflated 
like a great bladder, with self-conceit! 
I believe you're right. I knowI am, 
sometimes. To-day I collapsed.” 

“ Not in a marked manner, I hope ?”— 
“ Well, no; I didn’t openly disgrace my- 
self, but I was flat and tame: the Lord 
Mayor nodded; he could not have done 
so, you know, if I had spoken to his 
soul,” 

“Perhaps he nodded approval.”—“I 
tell you no! he dotted off: just escaped 
snoring.” 

“ Ah, those Guildhall dinners do make 
men heavy—”—‘“ Well, Joe, you must 
have it your own way. You'll tell me 
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next, that Eutychus slept under the 
preaching of St. Paul.” 

“You know that already.” — “The 
fault was my own; it humbles me, In 
fact, I felt I had shirked my duty, in de- 
puting you to an errand of, it might be, 
life or death; and so I went to church in 
an abject spirit, Don't salve it over: I 
require the pain of this avowal. I not only 
thought it might advance my worldly 
interest to preach a striking sermon be- 
fore the city magnates, but my vanity 
was concerned in what Miss Pomeroy 
might think. I ought not to have 
thought of her at all; but though she 
was sitting out of sight, I had the hamp- 
ering consciousness of her presence, I 
had only a glimpse of her before she 
came down here. She looked very 
grave.” . 

“ As she should look, after a sermon.” 

“Well, you may say what you will—J 
think she was disappointed in me. I 
know I was in myself.” 

“The more we analyze our thoughts 
and motives, the more dross we find in 
them.” 

“We do, we do!—and if you do, well 
may I, What says the text? ‘Even as 
silver is tried, seven times in the fire.’ If 
the refiner of silver subjects the precious 
metal so many times to the tedious pro- 
cess—even till he sees his own face re- 
flected in it—well may our sinful natures 
require the fiery ‘trial again and again.” 

“And really, Tom, you have had no 
great. trial yet.”—“ Well,—no, I have- 
n't!” with his accustomed, joyous laugh. 

When Mr. Oldworth reached home, he 
felt so jaded as to be inexpressibly desirous 
of silence, solitude, and rest. Hisannoy- 
ance may be conceived, therefore, at find- 
ing Levitt established quite at his ease in 
his own particular chair, with wine and 
biscuits before him.—‘ Joe! how are you? 
I'm glad to see you—’pon my soul, I 
am,” cried Levitt, starting to his feet and 
welcoming him asahost might welcome 
aguest, “I’ve won the day, my good 
fellow.” 

“T expected as much,” said Mr. Old- 
worth with effort, and turning pale. 
“When is it to be?" —“ Nay, that’s rather 
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too early an inquiry,” returned Levitt, 
laughing as only the successful can 
laugh. “Not an hour later than I can 
help, you may depend.” 

“‘ May she be happy !—May you make 
her happy.” —* Don’t you wish me happy, 
man?” 

“Of course I do; only it’s wishing you 
what you are already. I wish it may 
last."—“ Last? To be sure itwill, Does 
that wish express a doubt?” 

“Not in the least, Hal—not in the 
least. You are mutually attached; it is 
natural you should be. I expect, i 
fervently hope, you will be blessings to 
each other.’—“TIim a preciously lucky 
fellow, I know. Joe, a word in your ear. 
She has fifty thousand pounds!” 

“ Has?” repeated his cousin with re- 
pulsion. ‘What she is, is more to the 
purpose,” 

“Indeed it is, my dear fellow, only 
you know I’m not in a position to take 
a penniless bride. What I meant was, 
how generous of her and her father to en- 
tertain my proposals, being as I am.” 

“Tn that point of view—-Does Mr, Tol- 
hurst, then, know all ?”—“ Well, he does 
“T'll just 
tell you what happened, after the first emo- 
tions and so forth had passed off. Lucy 
had gone off to dress, you know—that was 
the plea. Then the old gentleman and I 
were left together. He took my hand 
and seemed as though he would never 
have done shaking it. I took his hand, 
and made as though I would never have 
done shaking it. Then some broken 
sentences—we understood each other. 
At length, retaining my hand in his, ‘ Hal, 
my young friend,’ says he, looking at me 
wistfully, ‘one question.’ I was all at- 
tention. ‘You'll be good and true to 
my girl.’ ‘Sir, if there’s a sun in heaven,’ 
— Enough, enough—I know you will be. 
One word more—are you in debt?’— 
‘Over head and ears, sir!’ said I.” 

“* Well done,” exclaimed Mr. Oldworth. 
“His countenance fell,” pursued Levitt 
triumphantly. “‘ Indeed? and to whom?’ 
he faltered. ‘To you and to my Lucy!’ 
Iexclaimed. He hugged me.” 

“ Hal! how could you?” cried Mr, Old- 
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worth, flushing exceedingly. ‘ How 
could I what?” said Levitt. “’Twas the 
nearest thing in your life. The readiest 
turn imaginable. How would you have 
hadmesay? I said I was in debt; and if 
his face had not: warned me of danger, 
I'd have made a clean breast of it; but 
‘twas impossible! you wouldn't have 
done it yourself, I defy you. I was as 
near shipwreck as possible; and, by the 
neatest little turn of the rudder—missed 
the rock!” Mr, Oldworth turned away 
and leant on the mantelpiece, too much 
troubled and displeased to speak. There 
was a pause. “ You will have to do it, 
after all,” resumed he. “ You will have 
to do it soon or late,” 

“Do what? Give the old mana list of 
my debts? There you must excuse me.” 
—“ What do you mean to do? ”—“ Oh, 
something or other. You are my heaviest 
creditor, after all; and if you mean to 
come down upon me, in the Shylock style, 
of course J must go to the money-lend- 
ers—who will hardly be more inexora- 
ble than my cousin,” 

“ Shylock ?” 

“ And, by the by, Macklin plays Shylock 
to-night,” said Levitt, pulling out his 
watch, “Too late—I've been kicking 
my heels here so long. Well, I don’t 
know I’m in the cue for him, neither, if 
you're going to turn upon me. Joe, I 
little expected this ill turn of you, I must 
say.” 

1 What turn?” said Mr. Oldworth. 
“How have I turned upon you? I have 
only said you must not be false to a con- 
fiding old man, who is going to trust you 
with his only child.” 

“ How have I played him false, I pray 
you? Just tell me that. He asked me if 
I were in debt. I said yes. He asked 
to whom. I began with those to whom 
I actually felt most indebted at the mo- 
ment; and spoke truth, I vow, in naming 
himself and Lucy.” 

“All this is quibbling.”—“ Quib- 
bling? Had another man said that— ” 
and Hal swelled out his chest and looked 
monstrous fierce. 

“ Big words pass by me as the idle wind 
which I regard not,” said Mr. Oldworth. 
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“Ts it a literal fact that I am your great. 
est creditor?” 

“Yes—no— maybe. I can’t answer 
an arithmetical question in a mo- 
ment.” 

“Would a thousand pounds cover your 
liabilities?"—“I think not. Why 
should I answer these questions?” said 
Levitt with an injured air. 

“And yet J am your greatest credi- 
tor.”"—“ True to a tittle. There are so 
many of them.” 

‘Would two thousand cover them?” 

“ Decidedly, and leave a balance.” 

“On your honor? ”—‘ On my sacred 
word.”—“ Hal, weare not very nearly re- 
lated—” began Mr. Oldworth, after a 
pause,—“ Faith, but I, think we are, 
though,” said Hal. 

“But we have no nearer kinsmen, I was 
going to say,” pursued Mr. Oldworth, 
“and I would fain do you a kindness if I 
could.”"—“T’m sure I wish you would, 
then,’ —“ Especially as you are going to 
link your fate with that of the most amia- 
ble of her sex—the only child of a good 
father.” 

“Well, well, we know all that.” —“ You 
have left him under a mistake concerning 
your being in debt, The best way, 
therefore, will be to be in debt no 
longer.” 

‘* 4 Solomon, a second Solomon!” said 
Levitt ironically. ‘“ Peace: be serious 
for a little, if you can. In order for me, 
or for any one to help you, you must con- 
sent to help yourself.” 

“T’m your man, Just show me how.” 
—‘Firstly, give me a complete schedule 
of your debts.” 

“ And why, I pray you?” said Levitt 
distrustfully. “To show Tolhurst ?” — 
“To show nobody but myself. It must 
be faithfully drawn up; there must be 
nothing kept back.—” 

“Well, I must say this is mighty un- 
pleasant,” said Levitt, drawing a deep 
breath.—“ And if, as you say, the sum 
total exceeds not two thousand pounds— 
that shall be my wedding present, Hal, 
in addition to my. canceling your bond.” 

His heart swelled as if it would burst. 
— Joe, you're a trump! I always knew 
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it," cried Hal rapturously, “Why did 
you do yourself such injustice just now? 
I always said you were good at bottom.” 

“Let this suffice at present, I've had 
a very fatiguing day—I want rest and 
quiet.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! would rather have my 
room than my company, hey? Your will 
ismy law, though I've had a fatiguing 
day, too; yet I’m as fresh as a bird, and 
could talk of Lucy for hours, I'll tell 
you what, Joe; let’s go to the theatre at 
half-price, and see the farce: that will 
cheer you up in spite of yourself.” 

“T hate farces,” cried Mr. Oldworth 
fiercely. 

“Joe! Joe! Icould’nt have believed! 
—Well, well, good night, good night, I see 
you're a little out of sorts, Ifyou repent 
your intended kindness—” 

“T repent nothing, Bring me your 
schedule in the morning.” —“ Depend on 
me, Bonsoir, I shall enjoy the walk by 
lamp-light through the streets to old 
Drury ; for I’ve many things to think of.” 

So had Mr. Oldworth; but this night, 
he could only feel, and feel wretched. 
Hour after hour, he sat in profound mel- 
ancholy, without the mastery of his mind, 
in its habitual calm composure, When 
the candles burned low in their sockets, 
he went to bed, to lie awake or succumb 
to troubled dreams, 

Next morning, Hal, fresh and gay as a 
bridegroom, looked in on him at break- 
fast, ‘“ What! with the coffee-pot still on 
the table?” cried he. “Surely we have 
changed characters, ‘Tis you are late 
and I early thismorning. I protest I’ve 
enjoyed the morning air; it has freshened 
me up so.” 

“Have a dish of coffee, Hal.” —“ Well, 
I've no objection, Shall I help you to 
this broiled bone? No? then I'll help 
myself.” 

“The schedule, Hal ?”—* There it is—” 
tossing a scrawled paper across, ‘“ Didn’t 
forget your wishes, you see. The man 
who would deserve the name of friend—” 

What that man would or ought to do, 
did not transpire. 

“ And this is all?” said Mr, Oldworth, 
looking at him earnestly, after glancing 
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over the paper. “ Now, Joe, did I say so 
or did I not? Where's the good of saying 
a thing twenty times? All? andenough 
too, I think.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Oldworth, checking a 
sigh, “Then, there’s what I promised 
you."—“Joe, this is really munificent, 
I'm at a loss to express—” 

“ Don’t express anything. It willonly 
embarrass me.” —‘‘ No, but really—a thing 
of this sort should not be done in a cor- 
ner—it should be bruited abroad—men 
should know what you are.” 

“Hal, no more of this.”—‘ Mr, Tol- 
hurst, above all others—” 

“Say nothing to Mr. Tolhurst.” 

“What! not tell him you’ve covered 
my liabilities?” said Hal joyfully. 

“By no means,” said Mr. Oldworth 
peremptorily, ‘Things between friends 
are not to be made common talk of. Mr. 
Tolhurst understood you to be unincum- 
ered. Well now you are unincumbered, 
at least you will be so, directly you apply 
that cheque to the purpose for which it is 
given; which I beg of you to set about 
without loss of time.” 

“You need not urge me to it, for it will 
be the greatest satisfaction I can conceive, 
next to seeing Lucy.” 

“You will attend to this first, I hope— 
Nay, lrecommend.”—*“ Depend on it, di- 
rectly I have paid my devoirs at Ches- 
wick.” 

“Hal, I not only recommend; I en- 
join.” 

“Pooh, pooh, my dear Joe, my tailor is 
in bed, and I'should have to kick my heels 
in his parlor if I went now. Aw revoir.” 

And gayly waving his farewell, Levitt 
departed, humming a song as he ran down 
stairs. Mr. Oldworth covered his eyes 
with his hand. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


MAY AND DECEMBER, 


That time of year thou mayst in me behold, 
When yellow leaves or none or few do hang on 
the bare trees. 


“Promises still made, still broken,” 
murmured Lord Harry peevishly, as he 
finished reading a letter from Mary, bear- 
ing the Cheltenham postmark, “How 
they are enjoying themselves! How 
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every trifle amuses them, without a re- 
gret for those atadistance. Surely, there 
is something selfish in that. Why can- 
not I be there too? The passing figures 
that amuse them would amuse me. Vain, 
vain. . . . The journey isan insuperable 
obstacle; and even if it were not— Well, 
there is a time for all things—a time to 
be young, to amuse one’s self, and for- 
get others. A time to be old, to find 
amusement difficult, to feel forgotten.” 

A loud peal at the house bell. In 
another minute or two, Sorel announced 
“Mrs, More.” 

Instantly Lord Harry was his compa- 
ny self. “My dearest creature,” cried 
he, making as though rising to meet 
her, while the brisk, benevolent, intelli- 
gent lady approached him so nimbly as 
to prevent the necessity of his actually 
advancing one step—“ This is kind—this 
is gracious—this is like yourself,” taking 
both her hands and pressing them most 
tenderly. 

“Why, I should be the most ungrateful 
of mortals, my lord,” returned she gayly, 
“if I neglected to come in person to thank 
you for your inestimable gift.” 

“Gift? hey ? what ?—oh, I recollect. 
The presentation-copy—Ha, ha! Nota 
word of thanks, not a word. I sent you 
what you valued and I did not.” 

“Fie for shame, my lord. You make 
yourself out much worse than you are. 
You, of all men in the world, would not 
be so ill-bred as to give me a worthless 
present.” 

“ Worthless? no; only—” 

“ And besides,” interrupted she, “ you 
have enriched it with such a precious 
autograph—such a flattering compliment, 
if it were but true.” 

“Tf that be not a challenge for one, I 
know not what is,” criedhe. “ Flattery, 
quotha? You may be asaint and I as 
great a sinner, Miss Hannah, but I should 
be worse than I am, if I had writ one 
word of flattery on the fly-leaf ofa Bible.” 

“Then I accept the kind words as 
the sincere though too indulgent esti- 
mate of a dear friend,” said she; “ and 
will try to act up toit. Howdo you find 
yourself, my lord?” 
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So-so—very so-so—” And the op. 
portunity was too tempting to be lost, of 
pouring a string of valetudinarian com- 
plaints into her sympathetic ear: in the 
midst of which, however, he stopped 
short, saying “I bore you.” 

“ You quite mistake,” said she. “ What 
interests you interests me. What is 
painful to you, I cannot hear with in- 
difference.” 

“ You good creature!” exclaimed Lord 
Harry. “There really are some unselfish 
people in the world.” 

“Some? yes, a great many more than 
cynics think,” returned Mrs. More. 

“Ranking me of their crew, I know. | 
am no cynic, but yet I have seen some- 
thing of human life.” 

“ And your summing-up is—” 

“ All is nought, Hannah!” 

“Why, you bear direct testimony to 
the truth of Holy Writ,” said she alertly. 
“There is none good, no, not one—’” 

“ Oh, that’s in a different sense.” 

“ Prove it, my lord!” 

“T can’t prove what doesn’t need 
any proof,” said he peevishly. “ You may 
as well say ‘Prove that the sun shines.’ 
Why, it does shine : it is shining now ; and 
that’s enough.” 

“Terse, as ever, but not quite so logi- 
cal as you are sometimes. A truce to 
even the semblance of a difference, my 
lord. What the Book says, you said. Is 
it absolutely necessary you should disa- 
gree always? There was another point 
of coincidence. You conceded that all 
are not selfish—” 

“T think that was conceding a great 
deal. Present company excepted, nearly 
all are so.” 

“ Quite all, in a state of nature—even 
the youngest, the loveliest—” 

He winced. 

“ All, in astate of nature. None, in a 
state of grace: not thoroughly unselfish, 
understand me. The believer struggles, 
agonizes for unselfishness, though the old 
sin is ever cropping out. It constrains 
him to cry, ‘Ob wretched man that I am! 
who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death?’ 

“True as if not gospel,” cried he. 
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“ And the answer to the question imme- 
diately follows,” she pursued, “ ‘I thank 
God, through Jesus Christ our Lord.’” 

“My dear Hannah, have you seen Mrs, 
Montagu lately ?” 

She bit her lip, but said “ No, my lord.” 

“What a charming creature she is! 
What wit! what genius!” running on 
in her praises, precisely such as he 
knew or thought he knew his audi- 
tor could hardly listen to with unwound- 
ed ear, and yet actually saying what 
might justly be Mrs. Montagu’s due— 
cum grano salis, As if to compensate 
to himself for so much praise of any one 
(not a Beaufort) he next proceeded to 
satirize one after another of their mutual 
acquaintance, with so much truth and 
point that it was impossible to refrain 
from laughing first and scolding him after- 
wards, which was just what he liked; 
it only whetted his sarcasms, which were 
neat as epigrams; and before time could be 
found to tax him with an unfair thrust, 
he said something else so genuine and so 
brilliant that the censure was escaped. 
Dearly did Lord Harry prize an appreciat- 
ing auditor; one who could price at its 
full worth every shining mot; who would 
remember it, and repeat it, never spoiling 
its point. Thus an hour passed delight- 
fully to both; it was not without its 
alloy. He might disclaim flattery if he 
would, but he could delicately administer 
it; and yet leave a sensitive person to be 
ashamed afterwards of having swallowed 
it, and to doubt if he had not at the very 
time been ironical. He could stab,—no, 
prick; his humanity would not let him 
exceed that; prick just where he knew 
the prick would be felt, and ‘ kiss the place 
and make it well’ the next minute, if he 
cared a straw for the sufferer. He did 
care for Mrs. More; respected her very 
much ; but did not always like the equali- 
ty with which she, as an acknowledged 
belle esprit, dauntlessly stepped forward 
to meet him on his own ground, with 
his own weapons; and moreover the 
shield of faith which is able to quench 
the fiery darts of the wicked. That was 
his unacknowledged pique against her. 
Sometimes those self-same malicious lit- 
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tle darts would provokingly be blunted 
against that mighty shield. Then he was 
angry with her for bearing it; and with 
it for sheltering her. 

“T have acrow to pluck with you,” 
said he. ‘“ How came you to leave me 
in the dark about ‘The Manners of the 
Great ?’” ' 

“What! could I suppose you so dull,” 
she alertly answered, “as not to detect 
me in whatever disguise ? ” 

“ Ah, ah, Mistress Hannah, you meant 
deceit and no less; angel as you are. 
You angelies can do pretty things some- 
times. I swear, if I did not now so hate 
writing, I would take pen in hand and 
defend religion against your insidious at- 
tacks, madam! The cause deserves a 
sounder advocate. In those Manners of 
the Great I could show you fifty weak 
places. What! shall there be no distinc- 
tion of persons? I consider the fourth 
commandment the most amiable and mer- 
ciful law that ever was promulgated—for 
the poor, ma’am! The hard-laboring poor, 
and beasts of burden ; but, that it was in- 
tended for persons of fashion—oh! oh !—” 

And he attacked her so mercilessly and 
pretended to find it so impossible to 
understand her real meaning that she said 
at length, 

“Tell me, my lord, is it a “proof of 
politeness to attack one’s intimate friend 
to one’s face?” 

“Surely no,” he replied. 

“Or to ridicule that friend's literary 
production?” 

“ Again I say no.” 

“Well then, the Bible is the book of 
my dearest Friend, and I claim your 
courtesy for it, if not your better feeling.” 

“Qh, then there’s an end,” said he 
with a slight gesture of impatience; and 
as she rose to go, he did not endeavor to 
detain her, but contented himself with 
compliments that meant nothing. 

Sorel, when he entered immediately 
after Mrs. More’s departure, was struck 
with something malign in the old lord’s 
face; and quick as thought, darted over 
his own delinquencies, to see if anything 
of recent date could have given offence ; 
but, acquitting himself, concluded that it 
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was only from Lord Harry’s inborn an- 
tipathy to womanhood neither young nor 
pretty. The expression passed off; be- 
cause the feeling it sprang from did; but 
that transient look was stereotyped in 
Sorel’s memory, and did not increase his 
love for his master. At chance intervals 
faces even the most impenetrable, of 
characters even the most reticent, draw 
up their blinds for a moment and throw 
open their windows, so as to give a clear 
view into what is within. It may bea 
man stealing a purse, it may be a man on 
his knees in prayer, it may be children at 
play ; and quick !—the scene changes—the 
drop-curtain falls. When it rises, it is on 
something quite different; but that tran- 
sient glimpse is never forgotten, it leaves 
a permanent impression, like the seal on 
the wax. Our inner feelings are photo- 
graphed oftener than we know. 

The acute Lord Hairy neither knew 
nor cared what Sorel was thinking. He 
got him to settle his sofa cushions, sent 
him away, and read Mary’s letter again, 
“They will be in town on Monday,” he 
muttered—*“ they will be in Queen Anne 
street on Monday—and what if] make an 
effort to get there?” 

The Beauforts were at this moment 
supremely happy—the Captain with mon- 
ey in his purse—Laura with half-a-dozen 
Sir Foplings around her, ‘ giggling and 
making giggle ’—-Mary, in the deep ex- 
tasy ofa serious and reciprocal attachment. 
At Cheltenham they had found Colonel 
Dalmayne, who by this time had convinced 
himself there was no woman so superior 
and charming as Mary Beaufort. He 
eagerly renewed the acquaintance, im- 
proved his opportunities, and found no 
great difficulty in obtaining a heart that 
was almost his already. But Mary had 
a dignity which would not unsought be 
won; and even with disengaged affections, 
had never been as approechable as Laura. 
Colonel Dalmayne felt his prize all the 
better worth winning; it depended en- 
tirely on his making it appear that he 
merited it; for there was no rival to 
awaken his jealousy. At that season 
there was a halo of happiness about them 
both; they appeared their best for they 
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were their best; there was every reason 
why their most amiable qualities should 
appear to the greatest advantage, and 
why every failing should be in abeyance. 
Mary had never been so spirituelle or so 
lovely ; Colonel Dalmayne looked at her, 
listened toher with rapture: he thought 
how the world would admire and seek out 
his wife ; but, for the present, he was glad 
to keep the world out of sight. “Am I 
then happy at last? ” Mary inquired of 
herself with surprise. 

Her heart distrusting asked, “can this 
be joy?” 

Nota word of this to Lord Harry, of 
course; he only perceived an unwonted 
radiance of happiness in her letters, which 
dropped the name of Colonel Dalmayne 
incidentally among a host of other Chel- 
tenham names—neither first nor last. 
She was happy, without him; and that 
was enough to give a feeling of isolation, 

To London they came—they had taken 
a furnished house till their former one on 
the green should be vacant. There was 
going to be what was called a Thé in St. 
Anne’s'street—a novel entertainment of 
one’s visitors, of which the following is 
a contemporary account: 

“Perhaps you do not know that a Thé 
is among the stupid new follies of the 
winter. You are to invite fifty or a hun- 
dred people to come at eight o'clock; 
there is to be a long table, or little parties 
at small ones; the cloth is to be laid, as 
at breakfast; every one has a napkin; 
tea and coffee are made by the company, 
as at a public breakfast; the table is 
covered with rolls, wafers, bread and 
butter; and what constitutes the very 
essence of a Thé, an immense load of hot 
buttered rolls and muffins, all admirably 
contrived to create a nausea in persons 
fresh from the dinner table.” 

This having been thought a pretty fash- 
ion to introduce, by the Duke of Dorset 
in Paris, where people dined at two, was 
idly imitated by the English who dined 
at six. Behold, then, Lord Harry, atter 
having prepared for this renewal of his 
intercourse with society at the cost of as 
much preparation and exertion as a man 
would now take to go to the West 
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Indies—successfully landed in Queen 
Anne street and snugly enshrined in his 
hostess’s boudoir, where she assured him 
he might receive just as few or as many 
of the crowd in the adjoining rooms as he 
pleased. Her homage was very grateful 
to him—the little table served for him 
alone, wound him up; the softened music 
fell pleasantly on his ears; he liked to see 
‘the lights fall o’er fair women and brave 
men’ again; to receive the petits soins 
of the young and fair and the cordial 
greetings of a few old friends. At last 
he began to think he should have too 
much of this, before the Beauforts ap- 
peared; what could make them so late? 
what asmile of surprise Mary would give 
when she saw him!—And then he felt a 
little weary, restless, and peevish. 

She came; and all brightened to him 
inamoment! How beautiful she looked, 
how becomingly she was dressed, what 
joy was in her countenance! Laura too! 
but she was soon called away to dance— 
the Captain ; but he went to cards. Mary, 
of her own accord, remained; he was in- 
expressibly pleased at her according this 
grace unasked, 

“T cannot sufficiently express my sur- 
prise and pleasure,” said she cordially, 
“at finding you here.” 

“Nor I my pleasure at seeing you 
again, my dearest girl.” 

“How well you are looking, Lord 
Harry!” 

“T am truly thankful you think so, my 
dear; it is next best to being so.” 

“But surely you cannot look better, 
without being better?” 

“The transient reflection of your own 
brightness, I believe, Mary. No matter; 
let me enjoy it while it lasts. And have 
you really been happy, all this age, my 
princess ?” 

“All this age? No,I can’t honestly 
say that,” said Mary. “Part of the 
time I was very triste and mopish.” 

“The cause?” said he, lowering his 
voice anxiously. 

“Oh, only the little worries of daily 
life,” said Mary laughing. “Sometimes 
one pound wouldn’t go as far as two, you 
know —Sometimes two jaded horses 
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would not carry us over a long stage as 
fast as four fresh ones—things that hap- 
pen to everybody, tease for the moment 
and are forgotten.” 

“Yes, yes,” saidhe. “I know what all 
those things are, and how they plague one ; 
but you, with your vivacity and spirit, 
would never let them affect you seriously.” 

“Ono, Then there was that foolish af- 
fair about the play, Lord Harry-—” and she 
blushed. “ Quite a false step, you know.” 

“Yes,” said he returning her smile 
with quiet drollery, ‘quite a false step.” 

“And you were so very, very kind 
about it! "— 

“My dear angel,I had taken such a 
false step myself. A fellow-feeling makes 
us wondrous kind; especially when our 
fellow-culprit is young and fair and very 
dear and delightful to us.” 

“ Ah, you are all goodness, as you al- 
ways are. I don’t want to think of it 
any more—Let us bury it in oblivion— 
I hope people have quite forgotten it.” 

“ What an unreasonable wish! Forget 
anything done by you? Toomuch to ex- 
pect, Mary!” 

“You horrify me. I must do some- 
thing worse to put it out of their heads,” 

“Yes, that will be best,” said Lord 
Harry laughing. ‘“ What shall it be?” 

“T think I know,” said Mary gayly; 
and suddenly the color rushed into her 
cheeks and mounted to her temples. 

“My dear child, what is it?” said he 
in a low voice. 

“ Nothing ; I can’t tell you now,” said 
Mary, stooping for her glove. 

“Where can you have a better oppor- 
tunity? Here are we téte-d-téte except 
for the old fellow asleep in the corner— 
The incessant chatter and the noise of the 
fiddles prevents our being overheard—If 
you have anything to reveal to me, my 
dear child, certainly now is your time.” 

“What can I say to you, my kind, kind 
friend?” said Mary, dropping her eyes 
and edging a little nearer to him—“ You 
have always shown such fatherly interest 
in me that I should be basely ungrateful 
to let you be last to hear, or to let you 
hear from ‘others, what deeply concerns 
myself.” 
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“You say true,” said he, strangely 
perturbed. 

“ Go on.” 

“Cannot you guess what I find it so 
hard to tell?” 

“Yes,” he replied with a pang, “ you 
are going to marry—” and he took her 
hand and pressed it—‘ 7hat much I can 
divine; but I cannot tell norimagine who 
has wooed and won my princess—No one 
worthy of her, I am certain—” 

“Ah, Lord Harry, you think of me so 
much too well !|—Jndeed he is far clever- 
er and betterin every respect than I 
am—”" 

“ And who, Mary ?—who is the happy 
he?” 

“Dalmayne,” she said very softly— 
Then, after a little pause—‘“ You have 
seen him, I think?” 

“ Oh, what, that handsome fellow with 
black eyes and teeth as white as china?” 
said herather sharply. “ Yes, Mary, yes— 
Ihave seenhim. Quite the man to please 
a lady’s eye. And doubtless the man to 
captivate a lady’s heart.” 

“ When you know him more, you will 
think more of him, I’m certain,” said 
Mary. “He’s shy, though you would not 
think it—” 

“Shy? he shy? Ha,hal—” with a 
dissentient shake of the head. 

“And downright afraid of you, Lord 
Harry, of your wit and your satire! He is 
profoundly impressed by you, I assure 
you—” 
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“ Well, well; I wish the young fellow 
joy of his good fortune; even if it infi- 
nitely surpass his desert, that shall be no 
drawback to my good-will, if he but 
make you bappy, Mary!” 

“Oh, he will, I’m convinced,” said 
Mary earnestly; and there was a pause, 
The minds of both were busy. 

“ How strange,” she resumed, “ that I 
should feel this relief in confiding to you 
what most would only entrust to a 
mother—” 

“ My dearest Mary, be assured that I 
prize this confidence beyond the power 
of words to express.” 

“ The feeling of your entire sympathy,” 
said she, almost with tears in her eyes, 
“is so very delightful to me—beyond 
what I can find in any other; for my 
father, you know, is not one to expect it 
from ; and dear Laura is very jocund anda 
little too pre-occupied—” 

“ My dear child, be assured of my in- 
tense, my undivided sympathy. The mi- 
nutest, commonest of your affairs have an 
interest for me—how much more then, a 
thing which concerns the happiness of 
your entire life? So dear is your welfare 
to me that I own I am ready to be jeal- 
ous of the merits of whoever shall absorb 
you. May you be extremely blest, my 
dearest.” 

“ Ah, Lord Harry! ” 

He was ready to weep with tenderness 
afterwards, when he recalled her looks 
and words, 


(To be continued.) 
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A DAY AMONG THE VINEYARDS, 


Tuere are September days, among the 
hills of La Vendée, in which all nature 
seems to celebrate the happy and fruitful 
harvest-time. On many a morning the 
air is filled with a voluptuous and sen- 
suous softness, and the sun yields a rich, 
languid light, its rays tempered by the 
gentle haze which is spread like a gos- 
samer veil over the earth, and its warmth 
genial, yet gentle. The effect of such a 
day, at such a season, and on such a scene, 
is to heighten that romantic feeling which 
is always inspired in one who is blessed 


with a vein of sentiment, and who 
wanders through the vineyards thick 
with their ripe produce, in a foreign land. 
It lulls the senses to a dreamy, unanxious 
happiness; banishes the real, hard, rugged 
world; and lures one into the pleasant 
paths of fancy, with poems for guide- 
books, and poets for our guides. 

On such a day we started, in a “ one- 
horse shay,” which must have strikingly 
resembled that celebrated by the “ Auto- 
crat,” on a little jaunt into the vineyard 
district of La Vendée. The old cathedral 
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city, out of which we passed, seemed 
unusually dozy and still; the owvriers 
lounged about the bridges with even a 
greater air of listlessness and absence of 
care than was their wont; and the old 
square-towered Cathedral, with its many 
bas-reliefs broken by revolutionary fury, 
looked so torpid and dreamy, that it 
seemed to invite, unresisting, whatever 
other sansculottic attacks might be in store 
for it. The horse jogged easily and 
gently along, though known as usually 
fond of eccentric gambolings; and gradu- 
ally we got beyond the seemingly intermi- 
nable line of bridges which span the Loire 
and its many densely populated islands. 
Past the squalid suburbs and canaille inns; 
past the suburban residences of the mer- 
chant aristocracy; past the-ruins of old 
walls, and of broken-down castles, where 
rooks have become heirs to feudal lords ; 
past the little chapel which Abelard built 
in honor of well-loved Heloise; past long 
rows of tall straight trees, which stood so 
straight and even and upright, that they 
looked like a platoon of well-drilled sol- 
diers, obeying the command of an invis- 
ible captain; out, at last, into the broad 
fields, among the gentle and far-rolling 
hills, the magnificent panorama of endless 
vineyards stretching out before us in every 
direction; and whiffs of air laden with 
the luscious perfume of ripe grapes fan- 
ning our faces from every side! 
Although La Vendée cannot boast of 


“Clicquot the sparkling, and Pomard the meek, 
Chambertin burningly flowing, 

Placid Lafitte, like a fair woman’s cheek, 
With a ruddy South healthfulness glowing; 

Princely Clos Vougeot, and cordial Macon, 
Romanée strong, or pure Chablis—” 


these fields which stretched off before us 
until the vines grew dim in the haze of 
the horizon, were rich in the simple and 
delightful wines which, though less known, 
are quite as enjoyable as the more celebra- 
ted of the neighboring La Gironde, or the 
eastern Burgundy. 

At the rickety little village of Pallet, 
the “one horse shay” was stowed cozily 
at the single inn; and we wandered afoot 
out into the vineyards. Everybody was 
astir—the young, old, middle aged, in- 
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fantile—men and women—large farmers 
and small. It was in the midst of the 
harvest season, and there were yet many 
acres of vines which bent beneath the 
weight of their luscious fruit, awaiting 
the harvesters’ coming. These stolid 
Vendéan peasants, though as un-French 
as possible—for they are neither demon- 
strative nor lively, but have a certain dull 
solidity which is amusingly contrary to 
the reputed French character—are yet 
fond of being “ noticed,” as are all of man- 
kind; neither are they impervious to the 
effects of a five franc piece, judiciously 
bestowed here and there. By dint of 
flattery, therefore, and a bribe, Jack 
Wilkins and I easily attached ourselves 
toa little caravan of harvesters, whom 
we found taking the same road which we 
had chosen, to the vineyards. The pa- 
triarchs of the party took the lead ; leathe- 
ry old grandsires, with hard brown skins, 
and tough legs “all buttoned down be- 
fore;” their wide hats shielding them 
from the sun, and their short jackets 
dangling on their arms. A contrast to 
these were the toddling little fellows who 
could scarcely walk, and who hung des- 
perately to papa’s trousers as they jog- 
ged along, full of mirth, and eager to do 
their part in the harvest gathering. My 
“gallant friend” and boon companion, 
Jack Wilkins, speedily spied out the 
prettiest damsel of the party—a robust 
young peasant with red cheeks and large 
brown eyes—who could easily, had she 
liked, have thrown Jack over the hedge 
—so stalwart was she, but who seemed, 
just now, to prefer the amorous to the 
belligerent line of action. Jack chivalrous- 
ly offered to lead her little brother, 
whose pranks were annoying her, and 
in his soft spoken way soon got into her 
good graces; and in ten minutes was 
rollicking along the road with her in 
high glee, making her shout with laugh- 
ter at his stumbling patois, and eliciting 
many an uncouthly amorous glance by 
his well-turned compliments, 

The others looked at them and chuckled 
—all but one hardy young fellow,.who 
looked somewhat moody and dark—and 
I found myself among the patriarchs 
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asking questions about the vintage, and 
answering their somewhat amusing in- 
quiries about the country and people— 
to them “oi barbaroi”—from whence I 
came. One and all were provided with 
high, rude baskets, larger at the top than 
at the bottom; and most of them had 
small, square knives, or clippers, with 
which to separate the stubborn bunches 
from the vines. Here we were at last, 
on the field of operations—a magnificent 
vineyard, stretching over many undulat- 
ing hills, and belonging, as the patriarchs 
told me, to Monsieur P.—who lived in 
that grand modern chdtean, yonder, 
whose pinnacled towers rose majestically 
above a copse of stately chestnuts. If you 
call to mind that this wasin the province of 
La Vendée—the stubborn old aristocratic 
country which revolted against revolu- 
tion, and rallied stoutly round Roche- 
jaquelin—you will understand how it is 
that feudal, many-acred lords still exist 
there—almost the only corner of France 
where the proud old race yet lingers in 
its former power. Monsieur’s vineyard 
was, indeed, one of the finest we had 
seen; there were huge round grapes of 
every kind and hue; I noted green, red, 
yellow, purple, and pink ones, forming a 
beautiful variety, as well as a singular 
harmony of colors—and they were, here 
as small as good sized peas, and there as 
large as robust plums. The vineyard was 
only separated from the highroad by a 
short stubby hedge; and below this, near 
the road, grew blackberries in rich ‘pro- 
fusion. It was an unusually rich harvest, 
Messieurs the patriarchs told me—the 
grapes were sweeter and more juicy 
than usual, for sun and rain had been 
kindly, and had shed exactly the right 
quantity of alternate warmth and mois- 
ture. And indeed it was certainly a 
glorious sight to see these vines, extend- 
ing as far as eye could reach, and hang- 
ing down and often touching the ground 
itself with their luscious burden. True 
it is that the vineyards of France are 
wanting in that picturesqueness which 
those of Italy—as everything in the 
campagna of the lovely peninsula—pre- 
sent; you do not see in La Vendée, as in 
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the dreamy vale of the Arno, miles of ving 
festoons, sweeping in curves from olive 
trees to figs, and winding among the 
sturdy chestnuts; here are little, thick, 
stubby, knotty vines, quirking this way 
and that in the craziest fashion, never 
taller than two or three feet, and pro- 
ducing broad, thick leaves, instead of the 
soft and delicate Italian ones. 
Everywhere over the broad expanse, 
we could see parties of harvesters, coun- 
terparts of those with whom we found 
ourselves, busily at work in among the 
vines. The latter were rapidly being 
stripped of their precious burden, and 
must in a few days be left bare and bleak 
for another year. To leap over the hedge 
—then to assist the more aged patriarchs 
over, then the damsels (who, indeed, need- 
ed no helping, so lusty were they, yet 
apparently preferred the aid of masculine 
hands, and were not loth to fall into 
masculine arms—by accident of course— 
on the other side,) and the little bits of 
infantile peasants, whose dress gave them 
the appearance of Lilliputian old men and 
women—to get the whole party into the 
sweet smelling field was the work of a 
moment, The big awkward baskets were 
soon deposited on the ground, the knives 
and clippers came out, spots where the 
grapes grew thick and ripe were selected, 
and the day’s work begun. Jack and I 
bargained with the chief patriarch for 
liberty to feast on the luscious fruit; we 
had come to look on, and to feast, and, 
if we felt like it, to work. The vener- 
able peasant stared at us when we made 
our proposition, as if he had never heard 
so audacious a one before. He thrust 
his hands in his capacious pocket, shrug- 
ged his venerable shoulders, multiplied 
mechanically the wrinkles in his forehead 
tenfold, and looked about on his com- 
panions as if seeking for counsel in this 
wholly unprecedented state of affairs. 
After a long conference among the elders, 
he returned to us, and rather hesitatingly 
suggested that he did not suppose half a 
franc would be too much to charge us for 
the privilege we asked! Then he looked 
sheepish, as if he had made a very stingy 
proposal, and was ashamed of it. Half 
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afranc to revel in all that glorious choice 
of fruit, where and as long as we liked! 
Think of it, ye who pay twenty-five 
cents a pound for the weazen fruit which 
lies in your markets! We laughingly 
“gave them twain "—that is, a franc— 
and thenceforth were royally treated, did 
as we liked, and were overpowered 
with hospitable attention. But we 
were the only ones who indulged in gor- 
mandizing—our companions were quite 
unmoved by the tempting clusters, and 
worked away lustily all day, until the 
perspiration ran down their sunburnt 
cheeks, without tasting the grapes at 
all. Even the little peasants—the Lillipu- 
tian caricatures of the patriarchs—ab- 
stained with amusing and wonderful 
firmness; their little rosy cheeks and 
mouths were as innocent of grape-stains 
when the day’s work was over, us they 
had been when they went into the vine- 
yard. 

About one o'clock, the whole party 
gathered in an open space, squatted on 
the ground, and proceeded leisurely to 
devour their midday meal. This consist- 
ed of buckwheat biscuit, some apples, 
and an unlimited supply of the sour 
white wine of the country. Jack, who 
had, indeed, when he had surfeited him- 
self with the luscious fruit, resumed his 
romantic flirtation with the lusty damsel 
whom he had picked out as his victim 
for the day, and whose attentions had 
materially depreciated the value of her 
morning’s labor, now settled himself cozily 
by her side, helped her assiduously to the 
homely viands spread out before us, and 
evidently made rapid inroads on her 
heart, much to the. disgust of the black 
looking youth before mentioned; while 
I contented myself with a philosophical 
examination of buckwheat biscuit, and 
with getting the patriarchal ideas—which 
were very scant, by the by—as to the 
resent Empire. The repast over, every- 
body of the sterner sex took out their 
pipes—and Jack and I further increased 
our already great popularity, by distribu- 
ting some four-sous cigars—fat little Tra- 
bucos—superseding the diurnal clay, and 
giving a very festive tinge to the pea- 
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sants’ enjoyment. Even the black-look- 
ing youth accepted one from his foreign 
rival’s hands, and looked amiable till 
the next siege began. 

The way in which the grapes were 
gathered was this. When the baskets 
were filled, the stouter peasants strapped 
them on their backs, and carried them 
out of the field into the road. At all 
points throughout that part of France, 
where several roads meet and cut each 
other, a rude cross is erected, usually sup- 
plied with a little niche, in which is kept, 
with reverent care, a plaster image of the 
Virgin and Child. It is at these crossings 
that the vineyard harvesters collect their 
huge baskets of grapes; and if you pass 
them on an afternoon in harvest time, 
you will find one or two peasants keep- 
ing guard over a large number of these. 
Here they are met by a huge rude cart, 
drawn usually by oxen; into this all the 
grapes are emptied, untilit is full; thence 
they are conveyed to the farmhouses, 
where the wine is to be made. The 
emptied baskets are carried back to the 
fields, refilled, brought again to the cross, 
and once more emptied—and so it goes 
on all day, and until the vines are strip- 
ped bare. 

But the labors of our companions were 
not over with this part of the harvesting. 
About sunset we left the field, and re- 
turned to the village; while we were 
on the road, one of the patriarchs asked 
me if I would not like to see how the 
wine was made? Forgetful of all the 
unpleasant traditions which had reached 
me, I recklessly responded with an eager 
affirmative. I was a lover of good wine, 
and drank freely of it while in France; 
why did I deliberately go to destroy my 
liking for it? . Jack, lucky dog, preferred 
“the ladies,” and having received a 
cordial invitation to the cabaret, where 
there was to be a little dance, intimated 
that he could very well do without me, 
if I thought leaving him to himself was 
any obstacle. 

There wasa superb ruin of an old feudal 
castle, not far off; one end of it still in- 
habited by some peasants, who kept it 
in order for the present proprietor. Its 
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spacious courtyard still had a grand 
look, as wellas a venerable one; the 
ruins which surrounded it on three sides 
added to its charm—while the great 
shady trees which stood on its lawn aid- 
ed vastly its picturesqueness. In one 
corner of the courtyard was the old feu- 
dal well—right by it, still perfect, the 
heavy old stone feudal horse-trough. 
Hither Monsieur the patriarch brought 
me; and here the “winemaking,” which 
I had evinced a curiosity to see, was pro- 
ceeding. The first thing which met my 
eye was several peasant boys mounted 
in the ancient trough, and apparently 
amusing themselves with a hearty “ Vir- 
ginia breakdown.” They were hopping 
about briskly, jumping up and down, and 
laughing merrily. A nearer inspection 
made me aware that under the spout of 
the trough was a large wooden tub, and 
that the spout was yielding to it the con- 
tents of the trough.. The boys were en- 
gaged, it appeared, in “making wine;” 
under their feet was a gelatinous mass 
of crushed grapes, a great squashy pud- 
ding of them, being gradually reduced to 
bare skins and seeds in the trough, and 
a muddy looking reddish liquid in the 
tub. Presently these youthful benefac- 
tors of wine-bibbing society jumped out 
upon the turf to rest; then I observed 
that they wore huge wooden sabots, 
which had evidently seen field service 
before trough service, for the earth still 
clung to them. After rollicking about 
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the yard awhile, and thus by no means 
adding to the cleanliness of their pedal 
incasements, they returned to their posts 
in the trough, and set at it again as lusti- 
ly as ever The contents of the trough 
being at last exhausted, it was cleaned 
out with a great rusty shovel, and a new 
supply emptied in; the big tub was taken 
away, its muddy, seedy, dull-red, thick- 
looking, by no means tempting liquor 
poured into a large barrel in one corner of 
the court, and again replaced to receive 
another supply. And this was the way, 
said M., the patriarch, that wine was made 
—leastways, in that part of the country! 
A sadder and a wiser man, I returned to 
the little village which we had made our 
headquarters; and the sight I had just 
seen was for the moment forgotten by 
the rude “harvest home” which was pro- 
ceeding with noisy merriment at the 
solitary inn of the place. There was Jack, 
hot with excitement and pleasure, in the 
midst of the craziest dance I ever wit- 
nessed ; the fiddlers were fiddling fran- 
tically in the corner ; pipes were fuming 
all around the room ; groups were singing 
here and there to the tune and tramp of 
the dance; and now comes in the jolly 
landlord, bringing glasses, and a great 
tankard of 

“No—none—none for me to-night, 
thank you,” exclaimed I, hastily, shrink- 
ing, as he approached me with some 
“newest wine.” I couldn't touch it, so 
soon after. 


SAD MEMORIES. 


On, the burden of the past, the burden of the past! 

It looms o’er memory’s wave this night my spirit to o’ercast! 
Like an iceberg on the ocean when the night is wild and dark, 
Tis bearing down upon me—God save this trembling bark! 


Oh, the burden of the past, 'tis filled with sin and woe; 

With joys that might have been, and deeds I failed to do; 

With scenes I'd blot forever out from memory if I could, 

Blot them away in floods of tears, aye, wash them out in blood. 


Oh, hours of keenest sorrow, when I’ve wept for others’ sin, 

And wished myself accursed from Christ, could they be welcomed in; 
Oh, hours of sad foreboding, when evil angels stood 

To circumvent and mar the work which I essayed for good. 
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Oh, days of anguish, when I’ve walked my way with breaking heart, 
And prayed in vain that tears might come to soothe the dreadful smart; 
Oh, nights of anguish, when the fount of grief was opened wide, 

And poured its bitter waters till the springs of life seemed dried, 


Oh, hours of awful vision, when Sinai, steep and stern, 
Confronted my poor, sinful soul, in ways I could not turn; 
When my will was weak to master all the duty that I would, 
And evil that I hated, I chose before the good. 


Oh, the tears that I have shed in self-reproach and blame, 
The groans that I have uttered in depths of guilt and shame; 
Oh, the hopeless cries for rescue, the fears of death and hell, 
The dreams of retribution, the horror none could quell. 


Oh, the burden of the past, the burden of the past! 

Comes rolling back this weary night my spirit to o’ercast! 
Adown the long, long future must this cold shadow fall? 
In heaven, in heaven shall I forget? or, will it there appal? 


The burden of the past, the burden of the past! 

Is this the heavy load, my God, I’m bid on Thee to cast? 

Thou canst furgive—forget—and far behind thee, cast away; 

Give thanks, poor soul, this darksome night! Be still, and wait for day! 


And in the joy of heaven, the rest, the deep content, 

Thou shalt forget the cruel pangs which here thy bosom rent, 

Let memory paint sad scenes again, God's light on them shall fall, 
And what seems now most dark to thee, shall be the charm of all! 


+ 


REMINISCENCES OF SCHLEIERMACHER. 


I was resolved to study theology with 
Schleiermacher; the man whose hun- 
dredth birthday is to be commemorated on 
the approaching 21st of November. He, 
the most renowned man of the day, at- 
tracted me above all others. I came to 
Berlin a few days before the term com- 
menced, and, quite a stranger to the city, 
found great pleasure in studying the public 
buildings and also the aspect and character 
of the inhabitants. 

The day after my arrival, I met Schlei- 
ermacher for the first time in the street, 
on the way to the Thiergarten. Yet it 
was not himself who first caught my at- 
tention, but his companion—a stately fig- 
ure who walked with measured step, like 
the tragic muse—near whom the slight 
and restless Schleiermacher looked even 
smaller and more nervous than in reality. 
This lady was the beautiful Henrietta 
Herz, his intimate friend, with whom for 
ten years he had taken his daily walk. 
The irreverent youth of Berlin at one 
time issued a caricature, founded upon 
this well-known friendship, wherein the 


tall Fraulein Herz, with the short Herr 
Schleiermacher, was seen to walk after 
this fashion: the lady carrying in her 
hand a work-bag, of fair proportions, 
whence peeped out the head of her dis- 
tinguished companion. Beneath was 
written, “The Hofrathim Herz has bought 
herself a reticule.” The German word 
however, being “ Ridicule,” the applica- 
tion was plain. But Schleiermacher by 
no means resented the joke, nor did the 
lady, who herself tells the story in her 
“ Recollections.” 

The lectures began. First of all, I was 
eager to hear Schleiermacher. He was 
to be the priest who should open to me 
all the treasures of knowledge. Long be- 
fore the appointed hour I was seated in 
his lecture-room, my heart filled with de- 
lightful anticipations; the very gray walls 
interested me, which had echoed so often 
to his grand and noble utterances, and 
the desk whence had radiated so much 
light and so much enthusiasm, The au- 
ditorium was soon filled to its utmost 
capacity; like happy voices at a festal 
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gathering, half-suppressed, came to my 
ear the murmur of the waiting crowd of 
students. Since that time I have often 
listened in other Universities and from 
other Professors, to lectures upon Theo- 
logy, but nowhere else have I seen an 
audience such as Schleiermacher’s, Who- 
ever once had felt his attractive power 
was drawn towards him irresistibly day 
by day; the same faces were always in 
their wonted place, one enthusiasm ani- 
mated all, and the great Lecturer seemed 
to inspire, like a living soul, the parts of 
this complex whole. 

But suddenly every sound was hushed; 
the door had swung. quickly open, and 
every one stood up, while a man of slen- 
der size rapidly crossed to the platform, 
I instantly recognized him as the same 
person I had already seen. I was sitting 
very near the desk, and from the moment 
he turned and faced the audience my eye 
was fascinated by his wonderfully com- 
bined expression of tranquil repose and 
of intense intellectual activity. In the 
keen, clear-cut face was mirrored a char- 
acter wrought in many conflicts, and his 
piercing eyes sought out as sharply as 
they yet sympathized intimately with the 
deepest hidden feelings of the crowd be- 
fore him. The closely shut lips opened, 
and he began to speak. 

Extraordinary as were his lectures in 
their substance, the method of his instruc- 
tion was no less peculiar. We used to 
call Schléiermacher our Socrates: at least 
his mode of teaching was Socratic, only 
modified, necessarily, by the spirit of the 
age. I remember well how often among 
ourselves, we admired the simplicity of 
his method, so contrary to that generally 
in use. In this we were all agreed: “If 
a man cannot learn to think from Schlei- 
ermacher, he can learn it nowhere,” His 
plan was to explain from the beginning, 
to appeal to one’s consciousness, to in- 
vestigate thoroughly. In himself you 
perceived the living workshop of the 
creative mind. You saw him think, you 
heard him think, you felt him think, and 
each listener was excited to the same 
creative effort. His whole process of 
thought was a bringing up to each lis- 
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tener, for his own future study and indus- 
trious use, that which should be of value 
to each, for its own intrinsic truth, In- 
tellectual self-dependence then, and intel- 
lectual spontaneity were to him the ob- 
jects of the academic course. His ex. 
planations often took the shape of question 
and answer. The student, it is true, did 
not answer aloud, but in his own mind he 
framed the reply, and comparing it with 
the master’s answer, was led by an im- 
perceptible process to truer reasonings 
and juster conclusions. And yet Schleier- 
macher often jokingly said, that students 
could learn nothing with him! Truly he 
was no master of a mint, anxious to send 
out each piece of gold of one size and one 
stamp; rather he showed men how to 
dig for the precious metal, how to know 
it when they had found it, and how to 
send it forth for use and profit to them- 
selves, How little of all his teacher- 
craft now exists in our Universities, every 
man knows who has remarked the influx 
of positivism at the present day ! 

I went away from my first lecture a 
willing captive. As soon as possible, I 
went to pay my respects to the Professor 
in his own house, He was in his study. I 
was announced, and awaited my entrance 
with a beating heart. 

Acquaintances of mine who had already 
visited Schleiermacher had told me that 
at the first, he was somewhat cool and re- 
served in manner, Certainly he was ac- 
customed quietly and with a degree of 
reserve to await the conversation of his 
guest, watching the while and looking 
through him, with eyes whose penetra- 
tion one could not well evade. This 
might easily become embarrassing. Not 
his disposition alone, however, but also 
his habits of study, strengthened this pe- 
culiarity. Schleiermacher was exceed- 
ingly industrious, and economical of time, 
to the last degree: he was accustomed to 
sit down to his work if he had but five or 
ten minutes of time to devote to it. When, 
as often happened he was called off, by 
visitors, his trains of thought would na- 
turally, at first, retain their previous di- 
rection, and through his mind a sequence 
of ideas still followed one another belong- 
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ing to a world widely different from that 
in which for the moment he was called 
upon to take part. 

He accosted me, however, in the most 
friendly manner, and showed in his con- 
yersation a remarkable comprehension of 
the interests of a young man; he had, 
indeed, still a youthful heart along with 
his great wisdom, and the rare union of 
“the old head and the young keart”” gave 
him that happy charm which carried cap- 
tive year after year successive ranks of 
ardent and sensitive students. 

He invited me for the following Satur- 
day evening. Every Saturday evening 
Schleiermacher held open house, and did 
this the more readily since so many mem- 
bers of the University found themselves 
among his guests. When professor in 
Halle he had even set aside one reception 
evening exclusively for students. “I 
know not,” he used to say, “ which gains 
the most by this, they or myself: to them 
perhaps many dark points are cleared up 
in this free conversation, and they gain 
confidence in me. I, however, without 
doubt, gain a certain skillfulness in ex- 
planation; I learn in advance what the 
better class of my audience will think, 
what their capabilities are, and what their 
wants are. In this way I gain also in 
enthusiasm, and so every year, the road 
in which I am to run, widens and length- 
ens before me.” 

Schleiermacher’s was thoroughly a so- 
cial nature. He expressed the true feel- 
ings of his heart when he said, “ How 
barren and wretched would an existence 
be, wherein one could not enjoy the daily 
presence and influence of men better 
than oneself!" Somewhere he speaks 
of himself as “of a disposition inclined to 
speaking rather than writing.” In this 
way he cultivated many friendships with 
persons widely different from himself and 
among each other, and yielded himself 
readily to the varied influences which he 
might receive from these varied associa- 
tions, And how fluent were his lips, how 
animated his eyes, how rapid and ex- 
pressive the gestures of his slender hands, 
when surrounded by those whose society 
Was a pleasure to him! 
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Schleiermacher was himself a rare ad- 
dition to any society. Evident was his 
enjoyment of friendly intercourse, as a 
man among other men, and from his own 
inner content and satisfaction radiated a 
certain warmth and cheeriness to all who 
were near him. He had that refined tact, 
founded in universal charity, by which 
he instinctively felt, what subject would 
be welcome and what painful, to those 
with whom he was conversing. He un- 
derstood with cordial sympathy situations 
and circumstances the most different from 
his own; he had care for the slightest 
personal peculiarities of others; he -found 
new points of view for all; he knew how 
to interest himself and those about him 
in the most ordinary topics, and with his 
master Spinoza was able “to find the 
Highest in the events of every day life.” 

As Archenholz required of the Phi- 
losopher “ to be able still to maintain a 
philosophic composure in the crowd of the 
market place and amid the clamor of 
trade,” so in this regard may Schleier- 
macher justly be called a philosopher. 
In the most animated company, many a 
time he has suddenly stepped aside and for 
ten minutes stood motionless, sunken 
deep in thought, the two forefingers laid 
upon the left eye, as was his custom. 
His friends respected his abstraction and 
left him carefully undisturbed. sure that 
what they lost from his conversation in 
these few minutes, would be abundantly 
made up to them in the sermon of the 
coming Sunday. Schleiermacher wag 
wont to commence on Monday to plan and 
to think over the sermon for the next 
week,—his written memoranda were al- 
ways of the very shortest—and these medi- 
tations were carried on alike in the solitude 
of the study and amid the noise and con- 
versation of the social gatherings, where 
he often passed his evenings. Were not 
perhaps his sermons “on society ” so clear 
and well-defined, because in society he 
had studied his subject attentively and 
thoroughly ? 

His sermons! They were as peculiar 
to himself, as his academic lectures. For 
twenty-four years he drew thousands 
and thousands by his wonderful eloquence, 
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crowding the once empty audience room 
of old Trinity Church. Whoever has not 
heard Schleiermacher preach, will find in 
his printed sermons only a faint shadow 
of their extraordinary power. Since his 
death there has been no such preacher in 
Berlin, nor has any one been able to col- 
lect and- to hold an audience like his. 
Men of every station were attracted by 
him, and often, under his influence, has 
the accomplished sceptic been changed 
into the diligent and attentive church- 
goer. 

Every Sunday they gathered to hear 
him—this crowd of men and women— 
each sought his wonted place, greeted 
his accustomed neighbor, while a husned 
expectation brooded over the crowded 
house. Before the opening hymn was 
ended, he stood up there in the pulpit, 
this fragile-looking man, who was to 
sway this multiform assemblage—whose 
especial call it was, as he himself was 
wont to say, “to make clearer to his 
audience that which already exists in the 
mind of every honest thinker, and to 
bring it in more visible and tangible shape 
before their eyes.” 

His glance quietly swept over the as- 
sembly, a slight, friendly smile rested an 
instant on his lips—he recognized his 
loyal! audience. Like a true father in the 
church, he stood there, in the lofty pul- 
pit, and with faithful “ Scriptural tongue,” 
uttered the words of Life. That was so 
true, which one of his hearers said of 
him: * Whoever allows himself to come 
into personal nearness to this man, and 
yields willingly to his influence, will find 
himself strangely drawn towards the 
Christian faith, if it be new to him, or 
wonderfully strengthened in the same, if 
he has already received it.” 

And there was truly a strange fascina- 
tion in his words, Standing in the pul- 
pit, he never assumed the character of 
the stately Senator, uttering a proclama- 
tion to the crowd; rather he was the 
Tribune of the people, who stood up in 
their name, to unseal for them the won- 
derful Book of Life. Clear rang his voice, 
valling out its veto upon every maxim of 
wordly policy, whether it came from 


without or whether tradition had handed 
it down within the church itself, The 
thoughtful, contemplative glance lighted 
up then, with a sudden fire, the slender 
form of the man seemed to grow grand, 
as he leaned over the pulpit’s edge, as if 
to knock at each man's heart, and even 
in stoniest unbelief, to smite the rock 
and unseal the waters of Life. 

Wonderfully as I have a hundred times 
heard Schleiermacher speak, he was never 
perhaps so remarkable for depth and ten- 
derness of feeling, as at the grave of his 
little son Nathaniel. Like Abraham, he 
had long desired of the Lord a son; and 
this, his only one, whom he loved inex- 
pressibly, the Lord had given but for a 
few short years, and taken to himself 
again, 

With what joy had he announced to 
his friends the birth of this child, finding 
in his new happiness a constant remin- 
der “ of the duty of self-improvement the 
better to guide and train this dear son;” 
how carefully had he watched over him, 
how precious was his home life to him- 
self, with wife and daughters, and now 
this only son! He lived so fully in his 
domestic happiness, that he could well 
say: “‘ Home and work are each so at- 
tractive to me, that I find almost a pain 
in my happiness; since in my studies 
comes the thought of wife and children, 
and I forget for the moment my books 
and my pen; but these take their revenge 
in turn, when in my home hours come 
the familiar trains of thought I meant to 
leave behind me in my study, and again 
for the moment close my eyes and my 
ears to the dear faces and the dear voices 
that surround me.” —But this home 
content received in Nathaniel's death, its 
first and greatest shock. 

Schleiermacher’s grief was indeed 
great, but he fought against it bravely; 
and a wonderful patience and gentleness 
spread itself throughout his whole charac- 
ter. One would have said it is indeed 
“good to be afflicted,” who had been 
near him in these early days of his sorrow. 
He followed his son to the grave: 4 
great crowd of Schleiermacher’s friends, 
his surviving children, the teacher and 
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schoolmates of the lad, were also in the 
funeral procession. 

The father stood by the coffin of his 
only son, to perform the burial service. 
His lips trembled, but in a moment, he 
looked about him upon the crowd—pa- 
tiently and steadily he looked up—breath- 
less silence followed—then very softly 
came the first words from the father’s 
afflicted heart, and he commenced that 
remarkable address which exhibited to his 
audience, in wonderful union, the father, 
the Christian, and the pastor of souls, 

“My dear friends, who are gathered 
to weep with an afflicted father at the 
grave of a beloved child, 1 know you 
are not assembled to see a reed shaken 
by the wind, But you do indeed find it 
only an old tree, scarce able to resist the 
shock which falls upon it out of a cloud- 
less sky. Many heavy clouds had indeed 
swept over my life, but those which came 
from without has Reason surmounted— 
those from within, Love has driven away ; 
but this blow is one which strikes at the 
very root of life. Ah, children are not 
only a sacred trust which God has given 
and for which we must give account to 
him; not only objects of endless solici- 
tude and fidelity, of love and of prayers ; 
they are also an immediate blessing in 
the house, they give as much as they re- 
ceive, they freshen the daily life, and 
make the heart glad. Such a blessing to 
our house was this boy. Yes, as Christ 
said the angel of the little ones did al- 
ways behold the face of his Father in 
Heaven, so it seemed to us daily as if an 
angel looked out of our boy’s eyes upon 
us, the very loving-kindness of our God. 
When God gave him to me, it was my 
first prayer, that I might not learn to 
prize him more than was right—and I 
think God has granted to me my request. 
When I gave him the name which he 
bore, it was not chiefly as a gift of God 
towelcome him, but with the most in- 
tense and heartfelt desire for him, that 
he should be like Nathaniel of old, one in 
whom there was no guile; and this also, 
the Lord hath given me. All hopes 
which centered in him, lie here and will be 
buried, with this little coffin, What shall 
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Isay? One consolation remains, which 
also many friendly lips have uttered to 
me, within these days of grief; that 
little ones so early taken, escape all 
dangers and temptations, and have en- 
tered into a secure and perfect rest. 
These dangers, indeed, were not wholly 
spared to my son; but for myself, I do not 
find this consolation altogether efficient 
as I look upon this world, which has been 
glorified by the life of the Redeemer, and 
is sanctified by the working of the Holy 
Spirit to ever widening growth in good- 
ness and in grace. Why should not I have 
hoped these blessings for my son, from 
the good and gracious care of the Lord ? 

“Others again find solace in picturing 
to themselves a certain fellowship and 
communion still existing between the 
departed and those who are left behind, 
and as these ideas fill the mind more and 
more, the pain of their loss is in a meas- 
ure alleviated. But to those who are 
used to severe and serious ‘reasoning, 
these pictures, pleasing as they are, leave 
a thousand questionings unanswered, and, 
in so doing, they lose their consoling 
power. As for me, I stand with my 
consolation and my hope resting only 
upon the promised word of Scripture. 
It doth not yet appear what we shall be, 
but we shall be like him, for we shall see 
him as he is, and upon the all-powerful 
prayer of Christ, Father, I will, that they 
whom thou hast given me, be with me 
where I am. Supported by these firm 
assurances, and trusting thereon my child's 
immortal life, from the heart I repeat 
the Scriptural words: ‘The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away. Blessed 
be the name of the Lord.’ 

“We loved our boy dearly and ten- 
derly, yet looking back over our life, with 
this beloved child, here and there a slight 
tinge of self-reproach mingles itself in 
our grief: as, indeed, I think, there must 
be to all, looking back upon a finished life, 
even so short as was his; let us all there- 
fore love one another, as those who soon— 
ah! how soon,—must be parted from each 
other by death, And,O God! grant to 
me and mine to feel our common grief 
as a bond uniting us by still deeper 
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affection. Grant also that these hours 
of affliction may be a blessing to all who 
share them; may all grow more mature 
in wisdom, looking beyond the perishing 
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things of time; in all that is earthly ang 
transitory seeing only the eternal, and 
in all thy dispensations find even thy 
perfect peace!” 


THE NEW LIFE OF RALEIGH.* 


Bacon called his Novwm Organum “a 
child of time rather than of wit.” He 
tells us, also, that there are wastes and 
deserts in time, as well as space; some 
periods being fertile and prolific, and 
others unproductive, as far as thought 
and discovery are concerned. The age 
of Bacon, as all agree, was an era when 
great intellectual tendencies came to 
maturity and right manifestation, and 
when nature was prodigal in her gifts of 
great men, Notwithstanding the tran- 
scendent genius of Shakespeare, he was 
no miracie in that age. “He towered 
above his fellows”"—writes William 
Hazlitt—“ ‘in shape and gesture proudly 
eminent,’ but he was one of a race of 
giants, the tallest, the strongest, the 
most graceful and beautiful of them; but 
it was a common and a noble brood.” The 
Protestant Reformation, which, consid- 
ering the length of time in which it 
was preparing, was likewise a “ child of 
time rather than of wit,” gave to the 
intellect a prodigious stir and a new 
sense of freedom. The magnificent dis- 
coveries which had revealed a new world 
to the knowledge of Europeans, had 
inspired the imagination and kindled large 
and vague hopes respecting the destiny 
opening on mankind, In the great writers 
of the Elizabethan and next following 
age, we mark always an intellectual self- 
reliance and courage which are at once 
a token of originality and a deep source 
of power. This we take to be the secret 
of that repose which so distinguishes 
them from the “sensational” writers of 

* The Life of Sir Walter Raleigh. Based 
or contemporary documents preserved in 
the Rolis House, the Privy Counsel Office, 
Hatfield House, the British Museum, and 
other manuscript Repositories, British and 
foreign. Together with his letters, now first 
collected. By Edward Edwards. 2 vols. 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1868. 


a later day. Take up, for example, the 
“Table-Talk ” of Selden, who was young- 
er than Bacon and Raleigh. These are 
the reflections of a man who had the 
impulse and courage to exercise his mind 
en the aspects of human nature and hu- 
man life that passed under his observa- 
tion. To think independently and fot 
himself was so natural to him that it did 
not occur to him tobe ashamed of his 
thoughts or to ask pardon for writing 
them down. The most learned of these 
authors—and Bacon and Selden are 
good examples—never seem to borrow, 
All their wealth of illustration is stamped 
with the quality of their own minds, 
They lend to everything the rich flavor 
of their own genius. 

Raleigh is one of the most brilliant of the 
illustrious names that are associated with 
the reign of Elizabeth. There were not 
a few scholars greater than he, although 
his attainments, when his eventful and 
active career is remembered, are worthy 
of admiration, There were statesmen su- 
perior to him, of whom Burghley, for in- 
stance, was one; although his far-seeing 
enterprise and native sagacity place Ra- 
leigh in a high rank among the counsellors 
of Elizabeth. There were poets, too, by 
whom he is eclipsed; although he had no 
mean capacity in this department, and 
gratitude is due him for inciting Spenser 
to the composition and publication of the 
“Faery Queen.” As a philosopher, he 
cannot bear comparison with Bacon; and 
yet Raleigh resembled the latter in his 
love of experimental researches, and in his 
large faith in the prospective advancement 
of science. As a military leader, there 
might be others more prudent, though 
there were none more gallant or persever- 
ing. But take him for all in all, as an au- 
thor, statesman, poet, soldier, explorer— 
if we look at the various paths in which 
he won distinction, we wonder at his 
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wers, so rare and versatile, and at his 
jnexhaustible energy. In Ireland he did 
fighting and planting enough to signalize 
the career of any one man. If, as is said, 
he was the first to introduce the potato 
into that country, his influence is felt there 
evento the present moment. Inhis youth, 
hefought in the Huguenot wars in France. 
He took part in defeating the Armada; 
and in the harbor of Cadiz he was one of 
the foremost in striking a blow at the na- 
yal power of Spain, from which that 
country never recovered. His voyages 
across the Atlantic, his explorations and 
settlements, form of themselves a roman- 
tic history. His life was filled up with 
schemes and achievements. It was char- 
acteristic of him, when he found himself 
a prisoner in the Tower, and cut off from 
the active employments in which he de- 
lighted, to take up his pen for the purpose 
of composing a History of the World. 
He did not live to consummate his de- 
sign, but the voluminous fragment which 
he did write is a sufficient monument to 
his literary genius and industry. 

Raleigh had his faults. With all his 
hearty patriotism, honest zeal for the Pro- 
testant religion, and honest, well-deserv- 
ed hostility to Spain, there was in him 
something of the spirit of an adventurer. 
It was imprudence, not crime, that ulti- 
mately ruined him. The New Life, by Mr. 
Edwards, with the letters appended, has 
set some particulars of his conduct in a 
fairer light. His offence, for which he 
was condemned, did not involve the guilt 
of treason, although, as he acknowledged, 
he committed the error of “listening to” 
Cobham, without directly understanding 
his projects. The trial and conviction of 
Raleigh have been generally considered, 
since that day, a shameful and iniquitous 
proceeding, in which Coke outdid himself 
in the display of brutal insolence. But 
if this was the character of his original 
conviction, his execution after thirteen 
years of imprisonment, after he had been 
released so far as to be placed in com- 
mand of a great expedition, with power 
given him over the lives of others, was a 
atill more atrocious violation of justice. 
It is now perfectly clear that he was 
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given up as a propitiatory offering to 
Spain. The King of Spain was invited, 
if he chose, to execute him at Madrid; 
but he preferred to let the foul deed be 
done by James himself. Raleigh has of- 
ten been charged with disregarding the 
peaceful instructions given him by James, 
to govern him in his conduct towards the 
Spaniards, and to have made an unneces- 
sary and indefensible assault upon them. 
So far is this from being true, that he was 
extremely careful to avoid provoking a 
collision with them, and his men burned 
their village only in self-defence against 
their murderous attacks. All the facts re- 
specting the outfit and design of his last, 
fatal expedition had been made known to 
Spain by the English court. ~The Span- 
ish ambassador appears to have been de- 
termined to have his life, and to have laid 
his trap with becoming skill. He was to 
be attacked by Spaniards, who were di- 
rected what to do beforehand, and then 
he was to be put to death for breaking 
treaties and piracy. That ineffably base 
person, James I. of England, who did all 
that one man could do to degrade his 
kingdom, engaged warmly in the con- 
spiracy to sacrifice the noblest of English- 
men to the vengeance of the despotic 
Power against which he had contended all 
his days. James never could like such a 
man as Raleigh. He even disliked his 
History, althodgh the bookish tastes of 
James are about the only merit ever se- 
riously claimed for him. He found Ra- 
leigh’s work “too saucy in censuring the 
acts of Princes.” The splendid demeanor 
of Raleigh in his last hours and on the 
scaffold, is a bright page in the annals of 
England. His heroic spirit was perfectly 
serene and cheerful, as he tested the 
sharpness of the axe by touching it with 
his fingers, and uttered his farewell speech, 
One of the slanders which he then re- 
futed, although it has been sometimes re- 
peated since, was that he had shown an 
indecent and vulgar exultation at behold- 
ing the execution of his old enemy, Es- 
sex. Raleigh was incapable of such an 
act. His tenderness for his wife was a 
beautiful characteristic. Writing from 
Guiana, after his efforts had all failed, af- 
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ter his heart had been torn with grief at 
the death of his son Walter, and before 
he had recovered from a fever that had 
brought him to the verge of death, he 
says most pathetically to her: “I protest 
befcre the majesty of God, that as Sir 
Francis Drake and Sir John Hawkins 
died heart-broken when they had failed 
of their enterprise, I could willingly do 
the like, did I not contend against sorrow 
for your sake, in hope to provide some- 
what for you; and to comfort 2nd relieve 
you. IfT live to return, resolve yourself, 
that it is the care for you that hath 
strengthened my heart.” The petty per- 
secution of Raleigh’s wife is enough, were 
there nothing else, to affix infamy to the 
vain, conceited, cowardly pedant who 
then wore the crown of England. The 
worst thing about the tyrannical system of 
James was the abasement that it brought 
to men who, though capable, under other 
circumstances, of the noblest work, were 
reduced into the mean service of humor- 
ing his fancies and carrying out his selfish 
and oppressive measures, That Bacon 
should lend himself to the support of the 
Spanish policy and use his pen to defame 
Raleigh is, perhaps, the darkest blot on 
this dark portion of his public career, 
when the charms of high office proved 
too strong for his virtue. The retributions 
that, in the righteous order of Divine 
Providence, overtook the race of Stuart, 
should ever be looked upon with a de- 
vout acquiescence. Charles I. was not so 
bad a man as his father; but he inherited 
his superstitious, arbitrary notions about 
kingly power, and was so utterly untrust- 
worthy that no compacts could bind him. 
In judging of his execution, the lesson 
that it taught of the responsibility of Ru- 
lers, even though they be anointed and 
assume to heal diseases by the mere touch, 
must be duly appreciated. The fatally 
false dogmas and themes of which the 
Stuarts were the inveterate and incur- 
able champions, could be exploded, per- 
haps, in no way so effectually as by 
bringing an unworthy monarch of their 
own family to the block. If there are any 
who still shed tears over the “ unfortu- 
nate” and “ill-fated” members of this 
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house—as Mary, Charles I: and the second 
James—they would de well to devote 
the time thus spent to a more attentive 
study of their lives. 


Mr. Edwards has shown that Disraeli 
is mistaken in supposing that Raleigh bor- 
rowed his learning of friends, to so great 
an extent, in the composition of the 
“History of the World.” It is obvious 
that he must have been personally con- 
versant, for the most part, with the au- 
thorities from which his citations are 
drawn. His references and quotations 
are so abundant and are so braided with 
the text of his own observations, that be 
could not, generally speaking, have drawn 
them from his learned friends. It is a 
cause for regret that Raleigh, instead of 
writing this elaborate work, which was 
intended as an introduction to a full his- 
tory of his own country, had not set him- 
self directly to the latter task. He built 
so grand a porch that no time was left for 
the main edifice. We could well spare 
what he has written of the ancient em- 
pires, if we could possess from his pen a 
narrative of English history. In his pre- 
face, he has given some brief comments 
on the character of various monarchs, 
which are enough to show how interest- 
ing he would have made such a narrative. 
His description of Henry the VIIL, we 
may observe, does not accord well with 
the recent, flattering delineation by 
Froude. “Now for King Henry the 
eighth,” says Raleigh, “ if all the pictures 
and patternes of a mercilesse Prince were 
lost in the world, they might all again be 
painted to the life, out of the story of this 
king.” This is but the beginning of 4 
long paragraph in which the cruelty of 
Henry is depicted in the severest terms. 
Attractive and instructive as Froude’s 
volumes are, it must be still held that he 
has signally failed in his attempted vin- 
dication of Henry VIII. against the charge 
of being a blood-thirsty monarch. ‘The 
execution of Sir Thomas More was 
atrocious enough ; but the weak apologies 
of Froude utterly break down when be 
comes to the execution of Cromwell, whom 
Froude himself has applauded up to the 
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very moment of his accusation and judi- 
cialmurder. As for the general character 
of Raleigh’s work, it certainly is written 
with great freshness and vigor, and with a 
fine combination of sagacious, statesman- 
like remark and poetic feeling. It is in- 
teresting to read the reflections of a man 
who was himself a veteran civilian and 
soldier, upon the events and characters 
of ancient history. Here and there, he 
interweaves, in a natural way, reminis- 
cences of what he had himself seen and 
done—comparisons of antiquity with 
modern things. 


The Raleigh letters are copied exactly 
as to orthography, in the collection of 
Mr, Edwards. They suggest curious in- 
quiries in regard to the history of English 
spelling. The following is a brief extract 
from one of Sir Walter's letters to the king : 

“Lost I am, for heringe a vayne man; for 
herynge Only ; but never belevinge or accept- 
inge. And soe littel accompt I made of that 
speach of his (which was now my condemna- 
tion), as the livinge God doth trewly wittnis— 
that I never remembred any such thinge, till 
it was, att my tryal, objected agaynst me. So 
did hee repay my care who cared to make 
byme good, which I see no care of man can 
effect.” 

Lady Raleigh thus begins a letter to 
Sir Robert Cecil : 

“Sur, 

Presumeng of your honnarabell fafor 
ever to me, I am bould to trobell you in the 
behalfe of this my kinsman Mr. Brett; yet 
noo wayes fardar then I knoo in rit and honnar 
youmay. Nether wold I requist, nether will 
he intret, fardar your fafor then unly to hold 
an indeffrant openion of him, tell you heer the 
mattar hooly.” 

If the letters of Raleigh are compared 
with the earliest imprint of his History, 
itis seen that the latter deviates far less 
from the present modes of spelling than 
the former. It seems evident that the 
printers were fixipg a standard of their 
own; and doubtless it was their influence 
that did much to break up the loose 
habit in this respect that prevailed among 
writers. In the time of Raleigh, there 
can hardly be said to have been such a 
thing as good or bad spelling, since every 
one had on this point almost a free license. 
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Disraeli quotes from Fuller the statement 
that the name of Villers was spelt four- 
teen different ways in the deeds of that. 
family. He also mentions that the great 
poet wrote his name in two different 
ways, Shakspeare and Shakspere ; and that 
Shakspere stands in the register of the 
Stratford church, Shakspeare in the body 
of his will, which, however, is endorsed 
Mr. Shackspere’s will. Disraeli’s remark 
that personal names were written by the 
ear, is true in a qualified degree of words 
generally. The tendency to phonetic 
writing is very apparent. The mingling 
of the Norman French with the Saxon 
produced a certain class of changes in 
spelling. Saxon words in some cases 
took on, or took in, letters for no other 
reason than because they were common 
in Norman words—letters which were 
destined again to fall away. So the 
throwing back of the accent in Norman 
words, in imitation of the Saxon ten- 
dency, produced an ‘abbreviation of the 
former. Thus chevallerie, with the accent 
on the last syllable, became in consequence 
of this retreat of the emphasis, chivalry ; 
partié became party, etc. Several causes, 
among which the influence of printing 
and of printers is the chief, gradually es- 
tablished a certain method of spelling, 
which has prevailed, with comparatively 
few changes, since the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Dictionaries, begin- 
ning with Johnson, have done much to 
prevent alterations in orthography. The 
fluctuations and irregularities of the age 
of Elizabeth have subsided into a uni- 
formity which is little disturbed by in- 
novations. Even a cursory glance at the 
history of spelling indicates the absurdity 
of the outcry that is made in certain 
quarters, when any changes in English 
orthography are proposed. Perhaps no 
sort of purism is more laughable than the 
nervousness’ which some feel at seeing 
traveller spelled with one J. If one-half 
of the writers were to spell it in one way, 
and the rest in another, the world would 
not burn up in consequence. The reading 
of the Elizabethan writers must be a pain- 
ful process to these fastidious critics, 
provided those writers are read in the 
original editions. 
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CHRISTOPHER KROY. 
A STORY OF NEW YORK LIFE. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Tue time for such apprehension was 
brief, for the door was noiselessly opened, 
and there stood Mrs. Cornelia Kroy. The 
quick vision overpowered Zilplia. She had 
confidently believed that her mother had 
accompanied her father in his return to 
New York. Convulsed with sobs she 
put her head on the shoulder where it 
alone had found never-failing comfort, 
and wept. The youth lingered, loth to 
go, wishing he had not found the place 
80 soon, a vague idea that he might be 
of future service flitting through his mind, 
warping it to clasp a: minute longer the 
opportunity to hold the vision to his 
eyes. 

“There, my child!” whispered Mrs. 
Kroy, after letting the convulsion work 
its own relief for a minute or two. “Con- 
trol yourself, and thank the young gen- 
tleman who came with you.” 

Bvery student in every college in the 
land might have been present in that 
brief interval, and Zilpha Kroy would 
not have known their presence, but at 
the light whisper from her mother she 
assumed self-control and faltered forth as 
best she could her thankfulness for the 
kindness he had shown. 

“The little good your gratitude makes 
me to have done, excites the wish to do 
more,” he said; ‘‘tell me how I can serve 
you?” 

“Mamma, how is poor John?” asked 
Zilpha, not answering the student di- 
rectly.—“ He seemed better when your 
father went, but for the last few hours 
he has been delirious. I am to have help 
to-night, I believe.” 

“Pray permit me to stay,” urged the 
voice and eyes that yet lingered and 
would not go. “My name is Cloud—Mor- 
ton Cloud. I have been two years here 
and have often watched at night; my ex- 
perience may be of service to you.” 

“Do let him. He has been so kind to 
me,” urged Miss Zilpha with incongruity 
of logic which she failed to perceive. 


A stir, a call, almost a shout, from an 
inner room precipitated events, so that 
two minutes later Mrs. Kroy and Morton 
Cloud were within that inner room, striy- 
ing to calm the frenzy which impelled 
John Kroy to throw himself from the 
windom, under the delusion that the 
place was burning. “Why it is!” he 
cried, “do not you see the light? I smell 
the smoke—it stifles me; I see the flame 
—it is bursting through. Oh! fire! fire! 
It burris me, and you shut me fast in 
here. I tell you I will go;” and but for 
the timely presence of the student the 
strength of Mrs, Kroy would have been 
as nothing before the fury of the fever. 

“Q mamma! don’t hurt him, don’t hurt 
poor John,” said Zilpha, near the door, 
and yet not daring to go in. 

“There! I tell you it will be too late, 
Zilpha will burn, too. I just heard her 
cry for help. Will you, can you, be so 
cruel as to shut me in here to die, and 
make me see my only sister perish in the 
coiling flames there? The fire has come 
up, it is hot in my face, it singes my hair, 
my eye-lashes are gone, burned off, and 
yet you will not let me go.” With one 
wild cry of Fire! John Kroy dashed his 
mother and Morton Cloud aside, and ere 
they could recover to the pursuit, he was 
in his study, striving to catch Zilpha in 
his arms, to bear her away from danger. 
How the fise would have been overcome, 
or what the result of it had been, no one 
can tell, for most opportunely the Doctor 
entered. 

“Won't you help me? She is my 
only sister, and you see she must be 
saved!” cried John, appealing to the 
new aid.—“ Save her ! certainly we will; 
but tell me what is to harm her, and I 
will help you, John,” he said. 

“Why, man alive!” cried John, and 
with all the swiftness of a maniac he 
seized the cover from his study-table, a 
cumbersome woolen fabric, and threw it 
over Zilpha’s head, crying out: “Another 
minute and the flames would have en- 
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yeloped her.” It required the restraining 
power of the Doctor, the student, and 
Mrs. Kroy, to prevent him from twist- 
ing the cover about poor Zilpha’s neck. 

“Do not be afraid. No harm shall 
come to you,” said the Doctor to her; 
and then he instantly fell into the mood 
and humor of his patient. ‘ Well, John, 
we will save her, trust me. I know the 
way out, a private way, where there is 
no danger from the fire; it is on the 
other side now, you know.” And thus 
persuading John to go back to his room 
andsave his books and watch, the Doc- 
tor lifted Zilpha and carried her from the 
room. Once outside, he dropped her in 
the hall without ceremony, and went to 
secure his patient, whilst he was yet in 
his room. With a power that seemed 
something more than human to Mrs. 
Kroy, (who had met with such ill suc- 
cess in taming wildness of temper in 
husband or children) he persuaded her 
son into the belief that he was escaped 
from the flames, and proceeded to dress 
the wounds the fire had made—especial- 
ly about the head and face—by placing 
over them ice, ahd gently stroking the 
heated temples; until, after a long and 
weary trial, he came forth from the bed- 
room, himself thoroughly exhausted, and 
his patient asleep. 

Zilpha had ventured into the study 
again, from the hall where she had been 
put down; but Morton Cloud could not 
avoid taking notice of the close watch 
she kept about the door, and the start 
forward, as if to flee when the Doctor 
came. In the then nervous condition 
she was in, the onset of her brother, who 
was the first delirious person she had 
ever seen, together with the involuntary 
journey in the Doctor’s arms, had made 
her apprehensive to the last degree. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Kroy,” the 
Doctor said, when he again appeared. 
“If Thad known you, I might not have 
been quite so daring; but having never 
seen your face, I hope I shall be forgiven. 
It is my way to enter into the whim of 
my patients whenever I see that a con- 
test will excite them injuriously, as I 
did see it would to-night.” 
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Zilpha thought she had duly expressed 
her forgiveness when she asked: “Is he 
better, now? Do you think he will get 
well?” 

“He is asleep, just now. I know no 
more of the future than do you, my 
young friend. But we will do what we 
can ; and one of the things which we can 
do is, to send your mother away for rest 
and refreshment. She has had none this 
day, I do believe.” 

“Poor mamma!” said Zilpha, not even 
then remembering her own long fast, 
which had been unbroken from noon- 
day; it was at that time near to mid- 
night. 

I do not try to fathom the physician’s 
intentions who attended John Kroy. I 
will think he would have been equally 
attentive had the young man been of 
obscure family, and a charity student 
withal, with no loving mother near, or 
beautiful young sister to mourn his ill- 
ness; and that it was out of the prompt- 
ing of his heart, and uot his head, that 
he proffered to stay until morning and 
watch, if Mrs. Kroy would take rest in 
her hotel. Had Zilpha not been in New 
Haven, no power could have won the 
mother from her son; but she looked 
upon the fair young face that wore such 
a wan look, and did not resist. Morton 
Cloud went with the two ladies, through 
the wild midnight, to the New Haven 
Hotel. He left them there, and returned 
to watch with the Doctor until morning. 

A pleasant fire burned in the grate in 
Mrs. Kroy’s room, when the two entered 
it—and it was neither by her order, 
nor by her knowledge that before the fire, 
there had been laid a supper-table for 
two. “OQOmamma! How delicious this 
all seems,” cried Zilpha, “I did not know 
that I was hungry even; but the very 
sight of a plate, knife and fork makes me 
as hungry for food as snow makes me for 
sleighing, or an organ for music; if you 
only knew all I’ve gone through with to- 
day, how you would pity me, but I 
shouldn’t pity myself though, now I have 
found you, if it were not for poor John.” 
In few words, while the supper was 
brought in, Zilpha made known why and 
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‘how she had arrived in New Haven, and 
the dreadful fear she had experienced 
lest she should not find her brother. 
In the excitement of the hours since her 
arrival, Zilpha had forgotten the fact that 
it was yet unknown in New York where 
she had gone. When that part of her 
story had been given, Mrs. Kroy was 
agonized with the knowledge. Some- 
thing must be done, even then, in that 
hour, for the morning papers would have 
her daughter’s name given to the public 
as lost. Her vivid imagination filled in 
the groundwork of the announcement 
picturing the condition of her home at 
that time. She knew how her husband 
would demonstrate his anger and his 
grief, for notwithstanding the lack of af- 
fection displayed in Christopher Kroy’s 
daily life for his child Zilpha, her good 
heart, pouring out of its treasures into 
his, saw her own love there and thought 
it belonged tohim. The policemen! She 
saw them trooping into her house to 
look at the new portrait of Zilpha, that 
they might have in mind her features if 
any’ unknown, unclaimed young girl, 
should be found dead or dying anywhere. 

“O Zilpha!” she cried,“ what have you 
done? I am afraid your father will never 
fergive you for this.”—“ For what, mam- 
ma?” asked Zilpha, who had been in- 
tently watching the coming in of supper, 
in the presence of which, the events of 
the day had receded. 

“You know, darling, how your father 
holds the name he has won, and how the 
slightest act or word which cast a shadow 
on it, angers him, and now that you are 
gone when he reaches home—gone with- 
out the knowledge of any one in the 
house—I tremble to think of all the com- 
motion it will cause. Between the news- 
paper reports and the policemen, he will 
be half frantic.” 

“And I forgot all about sending a 
telegram the minute I found you and 
John,” exclaimed Zilpha. “O mamma, 
what shallI do? I will run away and 
never go back to papa any more.”—“It 
will be much more sensible to send a mes- 
sage to your father, at this moment.” 

Again, at midnight, Christopher Kroy’s 
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door-bell rang. It found Peter keeping 
faithful watch ; for his mind was strangely 
agitated by the indifference of his master 
at Miss Zilpha’s unaccountable absence. 
Peter knew nothing of Mrs. Kroy’s rela- 
tives in Brooklyn, with whom her hus- 
band believed his daughter to be, and, 
not for the world would he have her found 
there. He would not allow an inquiry to 
reach the nearest neighbor's house re- 
garding her, lest the truth reveal itself 
The man went tosleep with not one haunt. 
ing thought of his only daughter, and 
with not one emotion regarding her, 
except annoyance. Of one thing he 
felt assured; that it was the last time 
she would go to visit her mother’s rela- 
tions in Brooklyn. 

Peter received the telegram and aroused 
Mr. Kroy from his early sleep: ‘ Master! 
Master! Here is one of them letters that 
the lightning sends,” Peter called out, 
after having knocked in vain many times, 
He had to repeat the cry several times 
before the door was opened. 

“A telegram, Peter, pray what time is 
it?” —“ A little past midnight, sir.” 

Mr. Kroy broke the seal and read,: 

“ Zilpha is safe with me. John not 
quite as well as this morning. 

“©. Kroy.” 

“Confound it!” he ejaculated. 

Peter ventured to say, “No ill news, I 
hope, from Master John, or Miss Zilpha.” 
“No! it is very provoking to be called 
up for such a thing; don’t arouse me 
again, Peter.” 

“No, master! I am so glad to know 
nothing has happened to the young lady.” 
“What should happen to her, pray? 
She is with her mother, in New Haven.” 

Peter went to sleep, glad in his inner- 
most heart that he knew where Miss 
Zilpha had gone, but firm in the beliet 
that Mr. Kroy would not care if Miss 
Zilpha were found dead. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE MORNING AFTER THE STORM. 


Ir came upon the earth, and found it 
fit palace for a kingdom of fairies. It 
had met in its rolling orbit a sea of crys- 
tal. What if it were in the darkness of 
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night; what if the crystal sea seemed 
put a storm cloud, under whose coming 
earth quivered and groaned with appre- 
hengion, the coming of the sun revealed 
the glory of the truth. 

Zilpha Kroy felt the moral truth, dim- 
ly, it is true, and not defined in thoughts 
even which lay underneath the scene as 
ghe saw the light glimmer, glow and 
brighten in the east, until the dazzling 
glory of its fullness came. Could the 
scene then before her be real,—be true ? 
Gould the ground lying below, be the 
same her wandering, weary feet had trod 
only the night before? Could the elm 
trees, surpassing in their icy grandeur 
any summer forest she had seen in her 
short life, be the organ pipes through 
which the wind had burst with such 
pomp of sound; could the long row of 
college buildings, looking so tame in the 
daylight, be the dreaded theater of her 
entrance into New Haven life only one 
brief night ago? The face of East Rock 
was a glare of glory. ‘Tower, roof and 
pinnacle, shone like pure diamond,” as 
Zilpha stood at the window, fascinated 
more and more with every moment. As 
beauty after beauty met her eyes, she 
closed them; gradually shutting out, first, 
the great face of the Rock, with its 
wonderful shining, then silver forest and 
woodland, the dome of the “North” 
church, the spire of the “Centre,” the 
tower of “Trinity;” the Green, where 
the emerald was striving to assert itself 
under the diamond; the State House, 
looking as if carved out of one solid 
block of white onyx; the iron fence, 
the brick walk, the street, with its silver 
rails; the frosty air that lay between; 
the brown - stone window ledge; until 
there was no picture in her eyes save 
the frostwork on the window-pane, and 
that was shut out at last, and only one 
tiniest spear of light was painted on the 
retina, With that fixed on her vision, 
Zilpha was dimly foreshadowing the 
thought that possibly the storms of her 
life, all its dark places, with the wide 
desert her father made in it, might one 
day shine out as the earth had done 
since the storm. Where the thought 
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might have taken her, if it had not been 
broken into fragments, no one can tell, 
A loud knock upon the door flickered to 
death the frosty spear, and awoke Zilpha 
to the realities of the present. Not one 
moment was lost in making all haste to 
obey the Doctor's request for the imme- 
diate presence of Mrs, Kroy. 

Through all the hours of that day her 
son hovered on the narrow ledge divid- 
ing the Now from the Hereafter; through 
all the hours of the day, and the night 
that came after it, that mother watched 
her only son, praying, in the awful depth 
of her heart at one minute for his life— 
his life at any price—and a moment after 
hushing the cry, and striving to press it 
down with the Divine will overlying the 
human, that God's “ will, not hers, might 
be done.” A thousand times, as she felt 
the clasp of Zilpha’s hand in her own, 
(the only. expression of her sympathy 
she knew how to give) the mother felt 
glad and thankful for her presence. 
Never, during the years of her married 
life, had Mrs. Kroy been so troubled to 
know her duty as she wasin the matter 
of sending or not sending for her hus- 
band. If she summoned him, and John 
should not die, then strong censure would 
fall to her lot; if John should die, with- 
out his father’s presence, intolerable would 
be the censure poured out upon her. Be- 
fore she had chosen which of the two 
courses to pursue, the Doctor relieved 
her from responsibility by announcing 
that “ he had taken the liberty to send a 
telegram. She need not be unduly anx- 
ious, because he had thought it wise so 
to do, as he had but done as he would be 
done by.” 

Christopher Kroy received the message 
and it irritated him excessively. Had it 
been sent by his wife he would have said 
‘it is only a woman’s whim, or a woman 
is always ready to borrow trouble.” But 
the doctor’s words were as concise and 
as carefully chosen as if selected for trans- 
mission by the Atlantic Cable. 

Christopher Kroy would not permit the 
possibility of his son’s death to enter into 
his mind, not even as he found himself 
on the way to him, Every word whis- 
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pered in the vestibule of memory he 
smothered by thoughts of this enterprise, 
and that great success, in which his son 
should have part. He would take him 
into all his purposes and plans just as soon 
as he was graduated. Once or twice, the 
men got up from his seat in the rail-car 
and walked to the platform, when he 
could not else allay the foreboding that 
was suggested by the gliding of the train 
past a village grave-yard. The icy stones 
seemed to touch his face, as the train 
went by. He was vexed with himself, 
because he had chanced to be looking 
out; but the avenue the sight of the white 
monuments opened was too wide and too 
frigid to close again at his mere command. 
Far away, in a town among the high- 
lands of Vermont, he remembered a cer- 
tain place of graves. It was then many 
years since he had seen it, but it came so 
clearly, so vividly before him, that he 
seemed to see the row of graves lying in 
one enclosure. He could note their very 
length, although the early snows were 
lying over them. The ancient lettering 
on the stones stood out on the marble. 
The mountains, sublime as when God 
haid them there to rest, filled the west, 
and nearer, to the east, the fair blue of 
Champlain water lay like a beryl molten 
out of mountains to the west and to 
the east, to the north and to the south, 
and silently guarded of them all. This 
man, immersed in the business of New 
York so deeply, that his head rarely came 
to the surface, sat in his seat in a car of 
the New York and New Haven R. R., 
visible to his fellow-passengers by all the 
signs of bodily presence, and yet no less 
truly was he in that small cemetery 
among Vermont hills. He had been 
caught in an electric current, whose laws 
no man can comprehend, and carried 
thither. 

“TI will go forward, and take a cigar,” 
he said to the person beside him. The 
impelling thought that brought him to 
the place was, “I wonder if there is 
room enough here, between Amelia 
and the fence for another grave.” The 
man was shocked. He had been looking 
out a place to lay John in, thereby 
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acknowledging to himself that he might 
die. 

The smoking-car was heavy with clouds 
of smoke, Of that fact Christopher Kyoy 
was glad, because he did not care to talk: 
he did not desire recognition of any man 
justthen. I think he would have refused 
a new speculation, had one been offered 
promising uncounted wealth. The place 
was noisy with conversation. He found 
relief in it from the steady roll of the 
wheels that had grown so monotonous; 
besides it was great satisfaction to have 
returned from that mental voyage to the 
mountain country, where his life had had 
its beginning. The coil of the spirit had 
sprung back so strongly that it evinceda 
warping that way. In five minutes’ time, 
notwithstanding Mr. Kroy had given his 
whole attention to a game of cards, pro- 
gressing across the car, he was yet again 
in the region of the burying-place of his 
fathers. The old house, with its wide- 
spread, low-lying rooms; the roof, shut 
down close and snug that the winter 
winds might not get in; the outlying 
farm, with its store-houses standing 
widely open; the apple orchards, rich 
with pinkness of blossom, all stood again 
in their places. What did it signify that 
roof and flooring, farm-land and apple- 
orchards had been in other keeping for a 
score of years; Christopher Kroy entered 
under the plain door-way, without molest- 
ation, and penetrated to the front room, 
where, shadowed from the light, shut in 
from the view, lay two shrouded forms. 
The old kitchen clock timed his tread and 
governed his heart throbbings, as he 
crossed the room and turned down the 
white linen from the whiter faces of his 
father and his mother, They had diedin 
the spring of the year, more than a quar- 
ter of a century down the past, and the 
old clock had ticked its last second, ere 
the child was born, to whom he then was 
going. 

As the man stood in that gone-by 
time, and looked on the faces of the dead, 
they faded out and new ones came into 
their places. They took form in the very 
features of John and Zilpha. “ The time's 
up. We're on the meadows,” spoker by 
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one of the card players, dispelled the il- 
lusion. “ What a fool I am,” thought 
Mr. Kroy, “ to think I should be nervous! 
Dear me, if this is the way my wife feels 
when she gets nervous I am sorry for 
her,” and something as near a resolve as 
could be he made, that he would try and 
be patient the next time he found any- 
body nervous. 

It was but twenty-four hours since his 
daughter had trod the very way that Mr, 
Kroy was rolled above without the slight- 
est exertion. The brightness and life of 
the Hotel helped to soothe his nerves, 
Surely there was no reminder of the sol- 
emn end of humanity, in the warmth, 
comfort and sufficiency of light and food 
inthe supper-room. Nothing could in- 
duce him to visit the place .where the 
contagion of fever might be, without his 
supper. That precaution he had been 
taught in his boyhood, and it proved con- 
venient truth en that night. Until sup- 
per was past not a question did the man 
ask concerning son, wife, daughter, or 
message even. A little note, but a piece 
of folded paper, torn in haste, was handed 
him. He read: “ Mr. Kroy will please go 
without delay, on arrival, to his son’s 
room.” It bore the signature of the Doctor. 

“These country doctors always make 
such a fuss,” he said to himself, whilst 
crossing Chapel street. “I believe they do 
it on purpose, so that if the patient lives, 
they can get all the credit of the cure, and, 
ifhe dies, why then it is the old story of 
‘I gave you warning—I told you so.’” 

The lower and the upper halls in the 
North Middle College were well lighted 
that night. Every student in the build- 
ing would have studied by cloud-light, 
had it been necessary, to give up lamps 
for the convenience of the ladies in Room 
number Morton Cloud stood in the 
first-floor doorway, watching for Mr. 
Kroy. The Doctor had sent him to give 
warning of his approach, lest he arouse 
the patient. When told that Mr. Kroy 
was come, the Doctor went down to 
meet and tell him the condition of his 
son. This Doctor, to whom we have given 
only the name of his profession, is too 
well known in the locality to escape re- 
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cognition; therefore, it is not amiss to 
write that he had peculiarities in belief 
and practice which called down the oft- 
times-expressed censure of his brethren 
in private, but his great reputation in the 
profession and his eminent success in 
practice, forbade any public complaint; 
therefore he carried on his pet practices 
without special molestation. Not deign- 
ing the slightest explanation, he began to 
question Mr. Kroy as follows: 

“Ts your father living ? "—* No, he has 
been dead twenty years or more.” 

“Humph! Died at about your age, 
I infer.”—“ What of that! Suppose he 
did,” and Mr, Kroy got very red in his face, 
from a mingling of emotions, The Doctor 
did not care. He took not the smallest 
heed, but went on. 

“Did he die of disease ?”—“ Yes. 
Lung fever, the country Doctor called it, 
but I do not suppose he knew more than 
men do nowadays,” growled Mr. Kroy. 
“ How is John?” 

“Tn a critical state, or I should not 
have summoned you,” the Doctor re- 
plied, and then asked, “Is your mother 
living?”—‘“ No! She died within a few 
hours of my father—same disease. They 
were buried together.” 

“ What style of man was your father?” 
—“About my size. You donot mean that 
you knew him. Are you a Vermont 
man?” 

“T never trod its soil or saw its moun- 
tains inmy life. Be so good as to answer 
my questions carefully; they are of im- 
portance to this case, and not prompted 
by curiosity.”—“ Very well, sir. Go on 
with the list. I am ready.” 

“ Well then, how did your father live; I 
mean what were the daily supplies of the 
household? "—‘‘As good as the average, 
I dare say, perhaps better.” 

“Ham and pork for meat; perhaps.” — 
“ Well yes, they were the principal things, 
fresh meat tne exception; 'twas so in that 
time through all the region.” 

“ Plenty of cider? "—“ Apple orchards 
acres long; how could it be otherwise ?’ 

“A little cider brandy, now and then, 
perhaps.”—“T have a barrel now from 
the old stock. When you go to New 
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York you may test by taste the purity of 
the article of the old time.” 

“Thank you—you tell me your father 
was about your size, tall, dark, muscular, 
alittle angular and bony perhaps.”— “I 
did not tell you so, but the description is 
correct.” 

“And your mother, tell me of her.” 
— When I first remember her she was 
plump and pretty, with soft blue eyes, 
white face and hair—well such hair has 
got to be golden now, I believe—but 
everybody called it yellow then, some- 
thing like my daughter's; maybe you 
have seen her.” 

“The rest of the family, quick, I am in 
a hurry, how many were there and where 
are they ?”—‘‘ There were Columbus and 
Americus, the boys, who died before I 
was born; it used tomake me angry to 
hear of all their perfections; and Amelia, 
she looked like my mother, died at 
seventeen, of consumption, just about the 
time I left home. Joseph is living, but 
he went to California; we thought he 
would never live to get there.” 

“Ts that all.”"—“ Yes.”—“ Very well! I 
ought to tell you that the chances against 
the poor youth up there are many. He 
has no life tenacity I perceive from your 
side. I had hoped the record was bet- 
ter."—“ He has been a bright, healthy 
boy all his life; I never knew him ill 
for a week; let me go and see him.” 

“No noise, remember! The place 
must be entirely quiet. I would not 
have him awakened now, for hours of 
sleep afterward. Do not utter a sound 
when you enter,” urged the Doctor as 
Mr. Kroy started upward, with no gentle 
tread. ‘ You know the way. I will be 
there presently,” he said, as without 
other apology he turned aside and let fall 
on a panela peculiar knock, The Doc- 
tor went in and closed the door after him. 

“ Murray,” he said, “ Don’t let any one 
disturb me for five minutes or so; let me 
have your bedroom to study in.” —“ Walk 
in, Doctor, you will find nothing to dis- 
tract your thoughts, unless it is a mouse 
that by the records I find is the oldest 
inhabitant, and so grant him the right 
by possession,” 
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“ Now if it were Murray, I know his 
pedigree; I should know what to do: 
but this young fellow—if he has the 
spirit of his sister, he is worth saving for 
his own sake.” The Doctor shut the 
door as he had progressed thus far in his 
thinking, and sat down in total darkness 
on the student’s bed. He bent his head 
upon his hands and sat motionless until 
the student outside, believing that he 
had fallen asleep, ventured to open the 
door and look in. “ Doctor—I thought 
maybe you had lost yourself,” he said, 
“and would like to be called.” 

A half-hour had passed—“ Dear me! 
tell me what time it is; the light dazzles 
me so,” and without waiting to have an 
answer the Doctor stumbled into the 
light and half-groped his way out. He 
had not fully recovered the use of his 
eyes, when he entered the study of 
young Kroy. 

The sense of hearing was however 
wonderfully acute, and ere he had opened 
the door he heard the voice of Mr. Kroy, 
in a suppressed rage, exclaim: “I will 
disinherit you, ungrateful girl, if ever you 
dare such a thing again; to have a rail- 
road conductor stop at my side and ask 
me in a tone of voice that could be beard 
through the car for my daughter's fare, 
is an insult, that shall not occur twice in 
my life. Do you hear, Zilpha?” There 
came to the Doctor's hearing no answer, 
and Mr. Kroy resumed the subject in a 
tone yet angrier and louder. 

The Doctor did not wait for the cere- 
mony of a knock, His indignation was 
beyond all forms, as, with a face white 
with pain of anger, he encountered Chris- 
topher Kroy, 

The man’s money, his name, or his po- 
sition, were no more to him than the flies 
that clung to the ceiling. “I want you!” 
he whispered. Mrs. Kroy was in the 
inner room. Zilpha was crouching on 4 
foot-stool beside John’s study table. The 
girl had not ventured to look up. She 
feared the person entered was Morton 
Cloud and that he had heard the words 
of her father. 

The door closed the second time and 
Zilpha lifted her head. She was alone, 
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With steps soft as the tread of falling 
leaves on autumn grass, Zilpha went to 
her mother. Not one word was spoken, 
but the clasp of affection was healing in 
itself, as the two bent over John. There 
was soothing in the touch of Mrs, Kroy’s 
hands; under their influence the patient 
had fallen into the sleep that was the 
turning point of his disease, and the Doc- 
tor had begged her not to remove the 
influence whilst the sleep lasted. It was 
the importance of the trust that held her 
faithful during the torrent of fault-finding 
her husband had poured out on -Zilpha, 
It had required ten-fold nerve power to 
still the restlessness the loud sounds 
caused, so that when Zilpha entered the 
room, Mrs. Kroy was thoroughly ex- 
hausted. Zilpha felt the loving clasp 
and petted the face that leant forward on 
her shoulder, without knowing that her 
mother had fainted. The Doctor felt a 
strong desire to send Christopher Kroy 
down the old foot-worn stairway. His 
arms were well fitted for the exercise, but 
he refrained and used his tongue as the 
nextnear weapon. “Do you know where 
you are ?”’ he asked. 

“In Connecticut, I suppose, and a 
mighty mean country it is, I begin to be- 
lieve,” replied Mr. Kroy. 

“Tt is just mean enough to have good 
strong laws and powder and bars enough 
to strengthen the laws. Now attend to 
what Isay. If you go near your son's 
room again to-night, I will have you ar- 
rested.” 

Christopher Kroy was utterly astound- 
ed by the words. He did not attempt to 
reply. 

“It was enough to make a man’s fists 
ache to hear you. Have you no regard 
for your son’s life? I warned yon of the 
danger. Look you, sir, if the youth dies 
I will denounce you as his murderer if 
you dare go near the place until I send 
for you.” 

Morton Cloud heard the last sentence 
of the Doctor, as he was ascending the 
stairs, but had not the slightest idea that 
it was Mr. Kroy to whom it was ad- 
dressed, “May I go in?” he asked as 
he encountered the Doctor. “Yes, do, 
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if you please, and stay until I return. 
Wait!” he added, arresting his hand as 
he was about to knock, “go in and do 
not talk.” 

Morton Cloud went in, and saw no 
one. He waited, but only silence an- 
swered his waiting. He did not venture 
to look into the inner-room, but he longed 
to know who was there. After a time 
he heard a low call: “Doctor!” The 
words were in a kind of diamond whis- 
per. He answered with his presence. It 
was from Zilpha the cry had come. Her 
mother's head had grown heavy and heav- 
ier on her shoulder, until she could bear 
its weight no longer. Once or twice she 
had softly whispered, but no sign of re- 
cognition had been given, and John was 
every second getting more restless. Afraid 
to summon any one and without the 
knowledge or experience that would 
have taught her the truth, Zilpha kept si- 
lence to the last. It was only when she 
discovered that her mother’s hand no 
longer pressed John’s head, but hung by 
her side, that she gave sign. Morton 
Cloud perceived the situation at a glance, 
for the opening of the door had let the 
light in. “ Hush! Trust me!” he said, 
and then he lifted Mrs. Kroy, and carried 
her out to the study. Zilpha tried her 
hands on her brother’s head, but they 
seemed to act as irritants, and, in two 
minutes, John was awake. 

Meanwhile the Doctor followed the 
man, to whose actions truth had been ap- 
plied fearlessly for the first time since 
his childhood. Christopher Kroy was 
impotent with rage. He started first in 
the direction of the police station, having 
inquired the way of the first person he 
met. The man would have had a little 
sense, but for the anger that stormed so 
in his soul. Before he reached the place 
he asked himself what complaint he was 
prepared to enter, and found he had none 
to make. His next appeal was to a phy- 
sician, celebrated by name and skillful 
deed. 

The Doctor ‘watched Mr. Kroy in his 
going until he heard the click of the gate- 
fastening at the new Doctor’s residence, 
and then, laughing as he went, he start- 
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ed on a generous run for the North Col- 
lege, where he arrived in time to help 
Mrs. Kroy back to consciousness, and to 
administer relief to his patient. The 
Doctor, sitting beside the son, enjoyed 
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He imagined the sxene then transpiring 
a few blocks distant, and shook with in- 
ward laughter, at the very time he was giy- 
ing generously of his own sedative power 
by the laying on of his hands, upon the 


amazingly the discomfiture of the father. fever-burning head which lay beside him, 
(To be continued.) 


+ 


MY ANGELS. 


LonG vears ago, before I came to learn 
Wha: sorrow was, or separations meant, 
Which quenched the stars that never could return 
To gild my firmament. 


It seemed as though Time ended with a shock, 
And left me standing by a sudden shore; 
Beneath my feet no semblance of a rock, 
And darkness all before. 


But now that Faith has bridged the dark abyss, 
And unto doubt sweet revelation brought, 
I see the other world joins on to this 
Much nearer than I thought. 


How vague and dim were all my early thoughts 
Of those who, passed into another sphere, 
Moved but as shadows through celestial courts 
That have no semblance here. 


I seemed at times to feel their fragrant breath, 
And hear the flutter of unfolded wings; 
But felt my heart at variance with death, 
And unsubstantial things. 


How could these loving arms of mine unclose 
And life’s sweetness slip itself away, 
If on to-morrow’s landscape there arose 
The shadows of to-day! 


My angels slipped from out my mortal hold, 
With love’s last kisses quivering on their breast ; 
Beneath my lips their lips grew strangely cold, 
And I clasped hands with Death. 


These gracious cords that bind the soul about, 
And into finite hands are freely given, 
Are never broken—only lengthened out— 
Uniting earth and heaven. 


These vacant chairs around the lonely hearth, 
Mute signs of what the heart is doomed to bear, 
Are henceforth sacred places in the earth, 
For angels have been there. 


To better care, and never ending bliss, 
These priceless treasures meekly I resign; 
My Father claims them as forever His, 
Yet once I called them mine. 
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I cannot think of them and Heaven apart, 
For there I know my angels have a place, 
And walking, as we have done, heart to heart, 
We must meet face to face. 


They wear the looks by which I knew them best, 
Familiar forms that still in“dreams I see ; 
And though in strange apparel they are drest 
They are not changed to me. 


Their absence makes these habitations dull; 
Earth’s gold cannot these broken links repair - 
But Heaven!—oh, Heaven is far more beautiful 
With my belovéd there! 


’Tis but a step; and on some sudden night 
My feet shall slip away from death and sin, 
And stand before the door where floods of light 
Shall be my welcome in. 


The narrow isthmus I shall soon have crossed, 
To meet my angels on the other shore, 
And when I mingle with the loved and lost, 
I shall be home once more. 


TWO VETERANS. 


On the ninth day of March, 1868, the 
one hundred and third birthday of a 
gallant soldier was celebrated by a break- 
fast party in New York city, at which a 
number of regular and volunteer officers 
were present. Seven days later a some- 
what similar entertainment occurred in 
Paris, the occasion being the celebration 
of the one hundred and third birthday of 
a well-known artist, the Count de Wal- 
deck, who was born at Prague, March 
16,1766, Though a German by birth, 
he speaks only French and English, re- 
taining very little of his native tongue, 
which, by the way, he has had ample 
time to forget, as it is now ninety years 
since he left the land of his birth, M. 
de Waldeck has seen much of the world. 
He arrived in France at the age of ten; 
nine years afterward he left for the 
English colony at the Cape of Good 
Hope, where he became acquainted with 
the celebrated traveler Le Vaillant. He 
returned to Paris on the eve of the 
Revolution, and was an intimate friend 
ef Danton, who, two days before his 
death, gave the Count his picture, which 
he still possesses. He was present at 
the death of the unfortunate Princess de 


Lambelle—some drops of blood from the 


decapitated head falling on his garments. 

After the 9th Thermidor, he caused the 
release from prison of his friend Le Vail- 
lant ; then quitted France, made the cam- 
paign of Italy as a volunteer soldier, but 
instead of returning to France, traveled 
in southern Africa with five or six friends, 
all of whom perished. He traversed 
Nubia, Abyssinia, and Mozambique, and 
returned, after passing through incredible 
perils, to the Cape, where he joined his 
fortunes to those of Surcouf, the corsair, 
who was for a long time the terror of 
the English, and accompanied him 
through many of his terrible adventures. 

Taken prisoner by the English, M. 
de Waldeck was carried to England. The 
Duke of York had him set at liberty, 
and he became an intimate friend of Lord 
Byron, and Sir Walter Scott. He ac- 
companied Lord Cochrane to Chili, and 
then traveled in Yucatan and Mexico, 
copying ancient ruins. He lived among 
Aztec Indians, and learned their language, 
suffering, as in Africa, incredible hard- 
ships. 

After returning from this arduous voy- 
age or tour he published in part the re- 
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sult of his studies and observations. His 
book was principally devoted to Yucatan, 
and he was made a member of the 
Comité Archeologique Américain, 

“ When I called on Count de Waldeck,” 
says a writer in Le Petit Journal de Paris, 
“T found the vigorous and hale cente- 
narian busy in finishing the plan of a 
Mexican temple, for, in addition to his 
artistic works, he is occupied with an 
Archeological Encyclopedia of Ameri- 
ca, The lines of this architectural draw- 
ing were straight and firm, and could 
not have been better done by any young 
man. I saw him write the accompany- 
ing inscription ; his hand is flowing and 
of remarkable neatness. 

“The excellent old man received me 
with much affability. He has the co- 
quetterie of his age, and likes to talk. He 
showed me his picture, which will certain- 
ly make a figure at the next exhibition. 

“Tt is not the first time,’ said he, 
‘that I have had pictures at the exhibi- 
tion, but this time I hope to distinguish 
myself.’ 

“T could not help smiling at this natu- 
ral vanity of youth. 

“* Oh,’ said the lively old gentleman, 
“T have plenty of time before me; I 
sleep like a top, and eat like a wolf. Only 
my legs are a little lazy—thanks to a 
rattlesnake bite Ionce got. When I take 
long walks they tire me.’ 

“¢ And I too, Monsieur the Count,’ I 
replied. 

“T ought to add that the count, by the 
way, goes out to walk every day, and 
again in the evening. He was married 
a second time when eighty-two years of 
age, and has a son eighteen years of 
age. 

“When I took leave, I begged permis- 
sion to call again. 

“You will give me great pleasure,’ 
said he, ‘but you had better hurry, for I 
have received an invitation from a distin- 
guished lawyer of New York, to run over 
and visit him, and I rather think I shall 
be in America in April.’” 

We promise the venerable artist and 
magnifique viellard, a warm welcome, 
should he carry out his intention and land 
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in New York. This truly wonderful 
man, in order to get the light, which in 
Paris is only attainable in the higher re- 
gions, has his atelier in the fifth story ofa 
house in the Chaussée des Martyrs, and 
contributed a large painting for the Paris 
Exposition of 1867. Only two years 
before his birth, the lot on which St. 
Paul’s Church now stands, on the block 
below the Astor House, was ploughed and 
sowed with wheat, and New York had 
a population of only 14,000 souls, 

Capt. Frederic L—, the elder of these 
two veterans, was bornin London, March 
9, 1766, and for the past twenty years 
has been a resident of New York city, 
His step is still firm, and his figure erect, 
with unimpaired mind and a cheery 
manner. He makes occasional business 
visits to Wall Street, is always in his seat 
at church on Sundays, whatever the 
weather may be, and still finds pleasure 
in society and social amusements. As 
a commissioned officer eighty years ago, 
and as a traveler and explorer in Asia, 
Africa, and Australia, he has probably 
had more varied and marvelous experi- 
ences of life than any man now living, Al- 
though born before Napoleon, or his great 
adversary, Wellington, our old friend is 
still strong. As Labruyére says of one of 
his characters, ‘‘ years with him have not 
twelve months, nor add to his age.” 

The grandfather of Capt. L—— was a 
native of France, and attained the rank of 
major in the French army ; he was driven 
from his native land, being a Huguenot, 
by Louis XIV.’s revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, October 22, 1685, and, in com- 
pany with some of his comrades, fled to 
Prussia, where the Huguenot industry and 
skill aided in no small degree to lay the 
basis of the present powerful kingdom. 
The venerable Captain's father was at- 
tached to the Prussian Legation in Lon- 
don, where he married an English lady, 
the mother of the subject of this sketch. 
He was educated at a military school 
near London; entered the army with an 
ensign’s commission in October, 1789; 
fought with the Sixtieth British Rifles in 
Holland, under the Duke of York, in 
1793; served in Denmark with the troops 
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co-operating with the navy under Nelson 
at the capture of Copenhagen; accom- 
panied Lord Castlereagh as a member of 
his staff to the famous Vienna Congress; 
witnessed the celebrated interview be- 
tween Napoleon and Alexander on the 
river Niemen, in 1807; fought under 
Wellington in the Peninsular campaign, 
where he volunteered to lead a forlorn 
hope in an attack upon a French redoubt, 
which was éarried with a loss of fifty- 
nine killed and wounded, out of a com- 
mand of less than one hundred men. It 
was in this desperate assault, and in the 
moment of victory, that he was struck 
down by a blow on the head from a sabre, 
and was for some time insensible and 
supposed to be dead. For this daring 
deed he was promoted and decorated 
with a medal. He assisted in guarding 
Napoleon at St. Helena, where he held 
frequent conversation with the Great 
Captain; captured an American vessel 
off the coast of Africa during the second 
war with Great Britain, he being at the 
time in command of an army transport ; 
sold his commission in the British army 
in 1818, and after varied experiences in al- 
most every quarter of the globe, took up 
his residence in New York in 1848. His 
widowed daughter and grandson, who 
accompanied him to the United States, 
have since died, leaving him childless and 
alone in the world, but not without 
“troops of friends.” Left for dead on 
the battle-field of Busaco, there is no to- 
ken of what he suffered but a deep scar, 
showing where he was struck by a French 
sabreur, and a valued medal which he 
wears on certain occasions; taken up for a 
drowned man upon the seashore, near the 
Cape of Good Hope, after shipwreck, the 
only permanent consequence he has ex- 
perienced has been the loss of his fortune, 
which, with his wife, went down in the 
vessel. When the Prince of Wales vis- 
ited this country, he invited the captain 
to return to England, promising to place 
him on the retired army list on half-pay, 
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but the old hero was too deeply attached 
to his adopted home to leave it. During 
the riots of 1863 he confronted a mob and 
saved a life at the imminent peril of his 
own. On the occasion of the reception 
given by Admiral Farragut on his flag- 
ship, the Franklin, before his departure 
for Europe in June, 1867, Captain L——, 
then more than one hundred and one 
years old, was present, and after being 
on his feet for several hours, appeared to 
be less fatigued than some others who 
were two score years his juniors, 

His habits of life. we may remark, 
in conclusion, are entirely different from 
those of his fellow-men. He rises at three, 
breakfasts before daylight, dines at noon, 
takes his tea about five, and before fash- 
ionable Gothamites sit down to dinner 
the captain is comfortably ensconced in 
bed. He remarked to the writer, with 
whom he rode home from the reception 
referred to above, at hali-past seven 
o'clock, that he had not sat up so late in 
twenty years. 

What wonderful events have occurred 
during these veterans’ careers! When 
they were born there was not a single 
settlement in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois or 
Kentucky. It was not till 1769 that the 
adventurous Boone left his home in North 
Carolina to penetrate the Western wil- 
derness. The population of the United 
States was less than two millions, and 
was perhaps the most loyal part of the 
British empire. There were only four 
newspapers, whose combined circulation 
did not exceed two thousand, and steam- 
engines, cylinder presses, railroads, steam- 
boats and telegraphs had not been ima- 
gined. 

We have no doubt but that both of 
these veterans, who are still living, 
adopted Sir Philip Sidney’s couplet, em- 
bracing four wise rules, for lengthening 
out their days: 


“Great temp'rance, open air, 
Easy labor, little care.” 


LEISURE MOMENTS. 


A Ont aman present at a New York ban- 
quet of to-day, would be very apt to think 


that the fiual course had been prepared for 
his own special delectation; that the table 
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was covered with all the grotesque triumphs 
of celestial cookery. There would come, to be 
sure, a moment of cruel disappointment. 
His dream of the antipodes would soon melt 
away. He would find the familiar fish, with 
fins like porcupine quills—insipid sugar-coated 
jelly-cake ; the setting hens, puppy-dogs, cats, 
rats, beetles, and other appetizing vermin, 
only sweetened chocolate; the little hyenas— 
Neapolitan ice-cream ; and even.the bird’s-nest 
pudding, upon which his last hungry hopes 
were cast, nothing in creation but apples and 
tapioca ;—all that appéared to him so savory 
and substantial, mere mockery and froth—a 
sham, a delusion and a snare, 


Ir is pleasant to observe the growing fond- 
ness, in this country, for the use of flowers 
in table decoration. Affording enjoyment to 
the more refined senses, they add something 
of a spiritual element to what is an animal 
occupation at best. But it would take a 
number of very sweet-scented and beautiful 
bouquets to redeem the character of many of 
our banquets, Certain four-footed animals 
there be, whose very names, on account of 
their inelegant manners, are considered synon- 
ymous with all that is selfish and bestial. 
Have you not found at public and private 
entertainments the human counterparts of 
these beasts that feed with their feet in the 
trough ?—a ravenous, scrambling, noisy herd. 
Yet we know that men are not pigs by 
nature. The first fierce onslaught upon the 
refreshment table is in behalf of “ the ladies,” 
though the second may be less disinterested 
in its objects. It is to the system itself that 
these indecorous exhibitions are owing. 
Hosts and hostesses of the land devise a 
better—and save your carpets, 


THERE are certain dear middle-aged friends 
of ours, of “the gentler sex,” for whom we 
have a word of comfort. They are exceed- 
ingly troubled and filled with forebodings, 
when they see men and women about them— 
old, crabbed, querulous and ugly—going 
down into the dark valley with no trusting 
calmless of soul, with no vision of the bright- 
ness beyond,and only a sad consciousness of the 
miseries which belong to an unloved and un- 
loveable old age. “ Lead us, good Lord, in 
mercy to the totab, before this bitter cup be 
brought to our lips,” is the shuddering prayer 
of those of little faith who dread the swift ap- 
proach of a kindred calamity. Good hearts, fear 
not! Asiu youth so willitbe in oldage. Did 
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you ever know a dear, sunshipy old face, which, 
though ever so homely, had not been sweet 
and sunshiny all its days? Did you ever 
know a soured countenance and disposition 
which had not been disagreeable always? 
Even now a foolish, fluffy, ugly old woman 
totters into our sight, full of little vanities 
and weak conceits, To become such as she, 
were indeed a fate to flee from to the ends of 
the earth. But unless you were a vain and fri- 
volous girl, and have been, ever since, like her 
a fulsome and insincere woman, there is no 
danger that your old age will be so melan. 
choly a thing as hers—Another presence 
passes before us, erect, matronly, dignified-- 
old in years but young in heart—a charm of 
we know not what subtle power in-the wrin- 
kled face and dimming eyes; a woman every 
inch of her—not now only but even so long 
ago as when, a little child, in age and stature, 
she looked: upon the face of Washington. 
There is a ripe, essential beauty in the 
countenance of one who has lived a long Jife 
well, that we may search for in vain else- 


where. Whittier felt this when he says of her 
** Whose eighty years but added grace 
And saintlier meaning to her face.” 


Fear not, good hearts! There is a glory 
of the morning, but the evening glory sur- 
passeth this, 


Att the world knows that the King of 
Siam is dead. But all the world does not 
know that the monarch died on account of his 
love of the science of astronomy. This 
“ semi-civilized ” Siamite was so interested 
in his favorite study that he journeyed all the 
way to Hu-a-Waw (wherever that may be) 
in order to witness the great solar eclipse of 
last August; spent nearly one hundred thou- 
sand dollars in entertaining, in sumptuous 
style, the foreigners whom he invited to go 
with him; drank in death with Hu-a-Waw’s 
poisoned air; went back to his palace; sick- 
ened with fever and died. The dark-faced 
king watches the stars no more, through 
earthly telescopes. But if there is a single 
study which we cen imagine carried on, 
without interruption, in the upper school, 
only with better books, and instruments, and 
teachers, it is the divine one of astronomy. 
O king, live forever, and learn forever ! 


“ A Western pianist covers the key-board 
with a table-cloth, and then plays blindfolded, 
to the great delight of his auditors.” 

Not new, but good so far as it goes. We 
know a trick, however, worth a dozen of that. 
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Let the Western pianist turn his back to the 
instrument, cross his hands behind him, rest- 
ing his fingers upon the key-board. Let an 
assistant get under the piano and affection- 
ately embrace the principal, extending his (the 
coadjutor’s) arms where the pianist’s ought 
to be, with the hands grasping the latter’s 
knees. Let drapery be arranged with a view 
to the concealment of the gentleman under 
the piano, then—let the bell ring and the cur- 
tain be drawn. If, at this moment, the artist 
will make his bow and forthwith strike up a 
lively tune behind his own back, while the 
other two hands keep time upon knees and 
in the air to the mysterious music, the effect 
will be quité electrifying. ‘‘ The great delight 
of his auditors ” would prove a weak descrip- 
tion of the enthusiastic approval of the 
public, certain to greet so unique a perform- 
ance. The thing can be done; we have seen it. 

There is another way of making a sensa- 
tion with the piano, A learned German 
performer (who wandered into a willowy 
village on Long Island, and went crazy, poor 
fellow, so they said, or else always was 
genius-mad) invented an apparatus, worked, 
we believe, with the foot, which in the /or- 
lissimo passages played with thunderous 
eflect upon a couple of keys in the bass. 
Then there is the old trick of striking, while 
the hands are fur apart, an apparently hope- 
less middle note, with the nose. But if 
popular applause and “a grand sensation” 
are all that our artist is aiming at, we say to 
him: Suspend the instrument, upside down, 
from the ceiling, walk in on your head and 
play a polka with the tips of your boots. 

Ye high-strung and fastidious performers 
—who soar in symphonies and make classic 
capital out of Bach and Beethoven—smile 
not contemptuously upon him of the table- 
doth. Is there nothing of this latter element 
in the elaborate ungloving of hands it took 
three times as long to encase in those snowy 
kids, just one small moment before, on the 
other side of the curtain? Is there nothing 
ofitin the petty mannerisms which dazzle and 
delude? Is there nothing of it in the flashy 
eucore-piece which calls the beaming artist a 
third time before the audience ? 

Ah! this hunger for applause—how little 
do you know of it, good people who sit there 
in your chairs in such “conscious innocence 
and bliss.” Clamor of hands and of feet is to 
you merely a pleasant diversion, a flecting 
sympathy, a sudden enthusiasm, which may 
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soon pass away and be forgotten, But to 
the orator, the singer, the little man with tke 
cornet, the sensitive youth at the piano—it 
is his passion, his life. Spend one evening 
in. the green-room, and you will long ever 
after fora thousand extremities, to satisfy 
hungry souls with the noise of them 

Well, we are all of us singing our own 
songs, scraping our own fiddles, making our 
own music before our own little audiences, 
or large. Shall we lower the standard of our 
art; shall we sell our souls for the stamping 
of feet and the clapping of hands? Or shall 
we remember that the only applause worth 
having crowns our best and highest and 
most unselfish efforts ? 


AN autumn day in 1860, a narrow, shad- 
owy street in a quiet old town on the banks 
of the Delaware, a group of men standing 
about the door of an humble house, into 
which Death had lately entered—a dim 
memory of all these was called up by Prof. 
Morse’s brief, incidental mention of Josuua 
SuAw, an artist who, he said, had, like him- 
self and others, entered upon scientific pur- 
suits. It was the old mar Shaw’s melancholy 
funeral that we saw again as we read the 
morning reports of the great Morse banquet, 
and thought how blessed and beautiful and 
rare a thing it is to be appreciated in one's 
day and generation. Although not, as many 
suppose, the inventor of the percussion cap, 
Shaw did much toward the adoption of an 
improved method of firing cannon, was the 
inventor of the present mode of setting dia- 
monds for glass cutting, an artist of consider- 
able note, and altogether one of the most 
remarkable men of the generation which has 
neatly passed away. 

The earliest percussion arms were pa- 
tented by the Rev. Mr. Forsyth, of Belhelire, 
Aberdeenshire, in 1807. His fulminating 
powder consisted only of potash, sulphur, and 
charcoal, and the first arms of this sort were 
not fired with caps. The latter, however, 
became tolerably general between 1820 and 
1830, and were adopted for the English 
army by 1840. Shaw proposed to adapt the 
percussion cap to great guns, and received 
some $14,000 from Congress for his exer- 
tions to have the system introduced. It was 
not adopted until more than twenty years af- 
ter he made the proposition, nor indeed at all 
according to the mode which he advocated. 
Meanwhile in England, France and America, 
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experiments were being made in the same di- 
rection, until, after various modifications, a 
reliable primer came into use in our Navy, in 
1846 or 1847, not differing materially from 
that which the French had adopted—we may 
say perfected—several years before. We 
have these facts from an eminent naval officer 
who himself conducted along course of ex- 
periments, in this direction, after the kind of 
primer Shaw advocated had entirely failed to 
doits work in large guns. 

Shaw was an Englishman by birth and, we 
believe, was employed to take charge of and 
keep in order some nobleman’s gallery of 
paintings, before he established himself as an 
artist here. He spent his last years in Bor- 
dentown, New Jersey, which dear, slow old 
town cherishes a tradition that all fumous 
men are destined, sooner or later, to either 
live within its borders or be brought into oth- 
er intimate relations with it. 

In art, although there is something plea- 
sing in his pictures, Shaw was a decided 
mannerist. One of his best paintings is 
that of the savages seeing for the first time 
an European ship, Several of his pictures 
were engraved and their publication gave 
him quite a rude celebrity. Col. McMichael, 
the Treasurer of New Jersey, has two of his 
small works, 10x14 inches. One of them 
is of an ancient ruin and on the back of 
the frame is the following inscription in his 
own handwriting : 

J.Snaw. The last picture I shall ever 
paint.—July 1, 1852. 

The townspeople remember him as a rud- 
dy-faved, stout, jovial, little, old Englishman, 
fond of gunning, and given to telling Mun- 
chausenish stories about his dogs. He had 
several children, but after the death of his 
wife, he lived most of the time alone with 
his old housekeeper. At one period he was 
greatly reduced in circumstances and gathered 
his pictures together to sell, inorder to meet 
pressing emergencies. But after the appro- 
priation came from Congress, he was on his 
feet again, bought a house and lived com- 
fortably enough. He was constantly, even 
in his last days, trying experiments with 
detonating compounds, and there are mys- 
terious stories of explosions in which the an- 
cient inventor came near blowing himself— 
dear only knows where. The doctor who at- 
tended him during the latter part of his life 
used to make his visits exceedingly brief, 
for very fear of his life. For as soon as his 
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visitor entered, Shaw would totter up to the 
table, (he had suffered from a_ paralytic 
stroke) take out his pistol, put his latest 
fulminate upon the nipple, strike it with q 
mallet, and bang! a bullet would go right 
through one of the folding doors of the cham- 
ber, or into the fire-board. The Dr. would’ 
hasten to express his entire satisfaction 
with the experiment—it was just the thing— 
he had hit it exactly—“ but please be good 
enough to wait till I’m out of the house be- 
fore you try it again.” 

Shaw died, at a good old age, September 
2, 1860. No headstone marks the spot where 
he lies buried, beside his wife, in the cemetery 
at Bordentown. 


ONE or two members of a committee of the 
Farmers’ Club of the American Institute re- 
cently made quite a stir in that somewhat 
dignified body, which meets weekly in a cer. 
tain long and narrow room in one of the 
upper stories of the Cooper Institute, in this 
city. This committee went down last sum- 
mer into the garden- spot of a neighboring 
State, and came back, a few of them at least, 
enthusiastic missionaries of a new gospel of 
agriculture, Itappears that in this favored 
locality nature had herself supplied some of 
the conditions brought atout elsewhere by 
the appliances of modern science; had her- 
self Jong ago run a subsoil plough of the 
most ancient patent, through the rich earth, 
rendering deep ploughing there, for ever after, 
almost useless, 

Said the committee men: “Go to now! 
See these plethoric potatoes, see these mighty 
ears, and behold what sha!low ploughing can 
do. Away with your pretty theories, your 
patent subsoilers, your useless expenditure of 
time and money. ‘Turn again to the old days 
of ignorance and tradition; throw your books 
out of the window and burn Professor Mapes 
in effigy.” 

But instead of doing anything of the sort, 
wise old Horace Greeley stood up and read 
the Parable of the Sower, how the seed which 
was sown on stony ground, and had no root, 
endured but for a time, while such as were 
sown on good ground brought forth fruit, some 
thirty-fold, some sixty, and some an hundred. 
Then the Cinb went to work and examined 
into this matter with all diligence. There were 
reports and speeches and analyses and figures 
and agitations—and the end of it all has been 
that the thinking members of the Institute 
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are more firmly grounded than ever in the 
belief that deep culture, under a majority of 
circumstances, will give the most profitable 
results. The change from shallow to deep 
culture should, however, be gradual, running 
from one to two inches deeper each year, and 
it is better to turn up the bottom soil in the 
fall, than in the spring. The lifting subsoil 
plough is the best implement for deepening 
the soil, because it lifts and loosens without 
turning. It is a well-known fact that an un- 
derdrained and subsoil lot never suffers from 
drought. 

So says the Farmers’ Club of the American 
Institute, and we commend its suggestions to 
every farmer in the country, hoping that he 
may have the wit to find, if he has not al- 
ready, that ‘basement story,” which Emer- 
son says no farm is without, and which may 
prove to be the hiding-place of treasures he 
had only dreamed of before. 

“Bus ” was the name of a hero we worship- 
ped, in a loving, boyish way, many, many 
years ago, Whether called by any other 
name among men, we know not. Simple 
“Bub” was sufficient unto us. It wasn’t 
Bub’s name, it wasn’t his beauty, nor yet his 
valorous deeds that made our young compan- 
ion, in our still more youthful eyes, what no 
man is to his valet de chambre. It was his 
magnificient proprietorship of a velocipede. 
Ah, what glorious rides had we on that wood- 
en charger; how the upright levers flew 
back and forth in the grip of tiny hands ; 
how the gravel spurtecd on before at the 
touch of the nearly invisible wheels ; how the 
gallant nag’s black eyes flashed and we almost 
saw the flashes of foam falling from his open 
mouth, (painted a bright and beautiful red,) 
while the leathern ears, catching the inspiration 
of the moment, lified themselves in conscious 
pride and heroic endeavor. Well, the old toy 
is broken and burned by this time. We see 
its ashes glowing to-night on our own cosy 
hearth, and out of them a strange vision arises. 
In long and swift procession hundreds and 
thousands of iron skeletons, on great black 
wheels, start from the low flames and follow 
each other away, with riders of all ages and 
every nation; frowsy old fellows with bushy 
brows; young girls with ribbons of red and 
blue and white fluttering in the air; here 
they come, postmen and parsons, doctors, 
lawyers, dolts, dignitaries and dustmen, men, 
women and children; and last a bright boy, 
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riding well and swiftly, dressed like a prince, 
full of hope and pluck. He is behind them 
all, but he will lead them yet, every one! 
Hark! What a clatter they are making on 
the pavement; how they ring and bustle and 
rush.—There, we must have dreamed, while 
the clock, striking twelve, ushered in the 
New Year. 


THOUSANDS of poor wretches awaken every 
morning in Paris, without knowing where or 
how to satisfy the cravings of their hungry 
stomachs during the day. Those who are too 
honest to steal, are ever on the look out to 
find some employment that will give them a 
few pennies for their daily bread. One finds, 
therefore, in this great metropolis, numberless 
little occupations not thought ofin other cities, 
with perhaps the exception of London. 

These are ever on the increase, as enterprise 
finds some new field in which to gain an 
honest penny. Among the latest specialties 
is the gathering of the tin-foil that is used 
to envelop packages of tobacco, cakes of 
chocolate, Lyons sausages, or the corks of 
champagne bottles. As soon as a sufficient 
amount of this tin-leaf is collected, it is sold to 
manufacturers, who melt it over, roll it out, 
aud again give it over to commerce. 

Quite a lucrative occupation, is cork-gather- 
ing. A mile or two below Paris, on the 
Seine, is the outlet of the great sewer that 
drains the capital. At this spot the cork- 
catchers, as they are called, spread a net that 
catches all the corks that float through the 
sewers; these corks can be sold at about 
fourteen sous a hundred or seven francs a 
thousand, As they have been somewhat in- 
jured by use, and infected by their long 
subterranean sail, they need to be freshly 
trimmed and several times washed, when 
they serve nearly as good a purpose as when 
new. 

As do corks, so do sponges pass through 
various transmutations in Paris. In every 
part of the city, little girls may be seen sit- 
ting on the curb-stones or door-steps with 
willow baskets full of sponges, which they sell 
at ridiculously low prices. One wonders how 
these little peddlers can sell their sponges so 
cheap, especially when their wares look as 
nice, and smell as strongly of chlorine as if 
just fished from the sea. It is simply because 
said sponges have already seen years of ser- 
vioe, aud passed through many vicissitudes, 
They have been thrown away, gathered 1p 
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again, carefully cut and cleaned, and then 
bound together intoa desirable shape by a 
hidden thread. The inexperienced buyer is 
attracted by the moderate price; he invests 
in confidence and in sympathy, but after he 
has used his sponge a few times, the thread 
breaks, and his investment vanishes into use- 
less scraps. 

In Paris not a lemon nor orange-peel is 
thrown away ; and an immense amount of these 
fruits is consumed. The French are very fond 
of lemon-juice on raw oysters, and mostly 
eat these bivalves in this style. Thus the 
restaurants cast away lemon-peel in abund- 
ance. Poor women take their baskets early 
in the morning and go around among the 
restaurants and coffee-houses and gather the 
refuse of the day before it is thrown out of 
doors. A story is told of one more enterpris- 
ing than the rest, who by her pleasing address 
induced the waiters to save their stock for her, 
which she would gather regularly with a little 
cart every morning. She obtained the same 
promise in regard to orange-peel from the 
people employed to sweep out the theaters, 
and the result was that in a short time her 
daily harvest was so large that she was oblig- 
ed to employ men and women to help her, 
In about three years she had built up quite a 
factory, in which she had twenty girls engaged 
in preparing, drying, and packing her lemon 
and orange-peel. She has retired from the 
business wealthy, and now lives on her 
income. 

But the newest .and most singular occupa- 
tion is the guessing of rebuses and the solving 
of riddles, The illustrated papers of Paris 
abound in these puzzles, and the ease-loving 
Parisians over their coffee or cognac, have 
no great desire to exert themselves in that 
field of investigation, and still they are greatly 
chagrined at not being able to see the point of 
many of these little torments, that not un- 
frequently contaiu political allusions. Some 
time ago un eccentric fellow who found great- 
er pleasure in solving enigmas than earning 
an honest living, counting on his large ex- 
perience in this line of industry, hit upon the 
thought of turning his talent into a profession. 
On the days when the papers with the rebuses 
appear, he cracks his nuts on the earliest 
sheets that he can obtain, then makes his 
rounds to certain coffee-houses that patronize 
him, and gives his solutions for five sous 
apiece to the keeper of the establishment, 
Ti > latter dignitary is therefore always ready 
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to settle any dispute that may arise among 
his gnests by giving the true solution, The 
ingenious originator of this unique occupation 
earns about thirty francs with each rebus, and 
as several appear weekly, 
profitable business. 


he has quite a 


THERE have been people who could write 
with their toes, or even embroider or paiut, 
But the idea that a being without arms could 
become a virtuoso on the violin, has perhaps 
never entered the head of mortal man. A 
miracle of this nature has however recently 
appeared in Leipsic, He is the son of a poor 
village schoolmaster, and executes with his 
feet what has hitherto seemed only possible 
with the hands, The instrument lies on a 
sort of foot-stool constructed for the purpose, 
and before it, on an ordinary chair, sits the 
virtuoso, With the toes of the right foot he 
turns the pegs, and tunes his violin to perfect 
harmony. Then he delicately and easily takes 
the bow with the first and second toes of the 
left foot, and controls the chords by the pres- 
sure of the toes of the right foot. 

In this manner he executes pieces from 
Meyerbeer, Berriot, and other masters, in a 
style that borders on the wonderful, He 
produces not only slow and melodious pieces, 
but also quite rapid passages, from the lowest 
to the highest tones, playing on all the four 
chords. He executes trills with two toes as 
rapidly aud purely as the best virtuoso with 
two fingers; he plays whole series of donble 
touches, thirds and tenths, And, what is 
even more, he plays with refined taste and 
much feeling, having in his power all shades 
of expression. And we may add that he 
knows how to avoid the ear-torturing bow- 
scraping with which many an otherwise ac- 
ceptable player spoils his address; and finally, 
we remark that this young man has just en- 
tered his twentieth year, and has pursued his 
art only three years; we must, therefore, 
grant that we have in him a rare phenomenon. 

And as we see and listen to the young ar- 
tist, with his glowing, cheerful and intelligent 
countenance, we experience no unpleasant 
feeling of sympathy, and especially no unes- 
thetic impression; on the contrary, we have 
only pleasing emotions and elevating thouglits 
at his productions. We are involuntarily led 
to reflect on the wonderful capacity and pow- 
ers which lie hidden in the man, and of which 
he himself has vo suspicion, until necessity 
leads him to seek, awaken and cultivate them 
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And we wonder at the readiness with which 
genius, courage and perseverance, have turned 
a great misfortune into a comparatively happy 
fate. The armless artist is a perfectly con- 
tented man, and does not demand our pity or 
sympathy. He is happy in the thought of 
having helped himself, and in conquering the 
apparent helplessness with which he came 
into the world. He does not feel the want 
of arms, for he never possessed them. His 
legs are his arms, his feet are his hands, his 
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toes are his fingers; and with these he helps 
himself nearly as well as other men with 
their ordinary organs. He feeds and clothes 
himself, washes and combs himself. He goes 
into society, and enjoys it. He lights a cigar, 
puts it into his mouth, and sips his coffee 
with so much ease that one would scarcely 
notice his misfortune, He desires to see the 
world, and proposes to travel and give con- 
certs, partly for his own support, and partly 
to aid his parents, who are poor. 


o¢o—_—__—_ 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS ABROAD. 


Lonpon, January 20. 

Tue excitement of Christmas being over, 
and 1868 safely numbered with things of the 
past, business is resuming its usual channels 
with a reasonable degree of activity. The 
present month /s, however, a kind of inter- 
regnum between the winter and the full 
spring season, when occurs the high tide of 
English publishing enterprise. Promises, 
therefore, still outrun performances. The 
books lately brought out include many valu- 
able ones, and are quite miscellaneous in 
character, defying any classification. Prob- 
ably none of them will take so high a stand 
in public favor as the long-looked-for work 
of Mrs. Somerville, on Molecular and Micro- 
scopic Science, The well-known remark of 
Ia Place, that there never were but two 
women who could understand his Mécanique 
Celeste—one of them Mrs. Somerville, and 
the other a Mrs. Greig, (the name of the same 
lady's first husband) may be applied to the 
present book. Certainly no other female is 
known to the world who could have written 
it, The wonderful results derived from the 
microscopic investigation of organic matter, 
as exemplified principally in the lower and 
rudimentary forms of life and structure in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, as well as 
late researches into the constitution of inor- 
ganic matter itself, are presented to the reader 
with a clearness and precision worthy of the 
authoress of the 7'he Connexion of the Physical 
Sciences, while the assistance of men like Sir 
John Herschel, Professor Tyndale, and others 
of equal eminence, gives assurance that the 
subjects are brought thoroughly aw courant 
of the latest discoveries. Mrs. Somerville’s 
book is published by Mr. Murray in his best 
style. and includes nearly two hundred illus- 
trations from microscopic drawings and ob- 
servations. The name of another lady, equally 


honored in other departments of literature, 
may be mentioned next to that of Mrs. Somer- 
ville. From a couch of suffering, endured 
with little or no prospeet of relief in this 
world, Miss Martineau collects in a volume 
of Biographical Sketches the memoirs of con- 
temporary celebrities—Royal, Political, Le- 
gal, Military, Scientific, Literary, etc.—con- 
tributed by her, mostly on the occasion of 
their decease, to the Daily News, for the last 
fifteen years. Tiey form a portrait gallery 
of nearly fifty subjects, each delineated with 
remarkable vigor, frequently the result of 
personal acquaintance, and in many instances, 
as in the sketches of Henry Hallam, Lady 
Byron, Walter Savage Landor, etc., containing 
matter entirely new'to the general public, re- 
placing what is generally a mere name by a 
vivid and life-like portrait. In the qualities 
derived from actual knowledge of their sub- 
jects these memoirs invite comparison with 
Lord Brougham’s Sketches of Statesmen, etc., 
but in energy of composition—a latent sense 
of power in the writer, and rigid impartiality 
—the lady far exceeds the lord, who is, in- 
deed, himself the subject of one of the most 
incisive of the sketches. 

It might seem almost too late in the day 
to expect any new revelations of the life and 
conversation of the Emperor Napoleon. They 
may be found, however, and of the most 
authentic kind, in Major-General Campbell’s 
Journal and Notes of Conversations at Fontaine- 
bleau and Elba, where he accompanied Napo- 
leon as one of the Commissioners of the allied 
powers. Sir Neil Campbell was a soldier of 
the old school, aud a gentleman of observa- 
tion and cultivation, His daily memoranda, 
the rough jottings of the moment, without 
the most distant idea of publication, add 
much to our knowledge of the great man, at 
a trying time of his career, when he was 
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struggling (with more or less good faith) to 
adapt himself to the narrow boundaries 
marked out for his future destiny. It is cu- 
rious to notice in’these memoranda—by the 
light of subsequent speculations—how fre- 
quently the Emperor’s mind reverted to the 
one great unfulfilled scheme of his life—one 
that had called forth in its preparation al] the 
vast resources and energies of his nature— 
the invasion of England, and the twin idea, 
always connected with it, of the separation 
of Ireland from Great Britain. 

The appearance of the first volume of the 
new Library Edition of the Works of Thomas 
Carlyle, corrected and revised by the author, 
and presented in a form worthy of their 
intrinsic claims, is a fact to be noticed in 
the United States, where, indeed, his genius 
first met with due appreciation. More fortu- 
nate than many writers, Mr. Carlyle has re- 
tained in his own hands the property of all his 
works. The demand for a standard edition is 
therefore not only gratifying to his sense of 
authorship, but its success will be profitable 
to him in a pecuniary point of view, and there 
can hardly be a doubt that most of his ad- 
mirers will hasten to possess his works in the 
form adopted by their author for transmission 
to that posterity from whom a writer of his 
eminence expects a final award of fame. 
Volume I. comprises Sartor Resartus, beauti- 
fully printed in clear bold type. It is ombel- 
lished with a newly engraved portrait from a 
recent photograph. The author's taste has 
been followed even in the selection of the color 
of the cloth binding, and his supervision has 
been given to the minutest details of the “ get- 
ting up” of the book. The volumes will ap- 
pear at monthly intervals. Volume II. con- 
tains The French Revolution, vol. lst. As the 
edition is published in America, by Messrs. 
Sorrener, WELFORD & Oo., no doubt the ad- 
vertising columns of Hours at Home will 
afford all other requisite information on the 
subject. 

The growing appreciation of Music by the 
English public is shown by the simultaneous 
appearance of Madame Elise Polko’s Reminis- 
cences of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, an artis- 
tic and social biography, translated by Lady 
Wallace, and the more elaborate Life of Franz 
Schubert, from the German of Von Hellborn, 
by Arthur Duke Coleridge, and George Grove, 
the gentleman who has exerted himself so 
successfully to preserve the scattered posthu- 
mous compositions of Schubert, and presented 
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them to the musical public at the Crystal 
Palace Concerts. Another work on Mendels. 
sohn, comprising Reminiscences of, and Cor. 
respondence with, Edward Devrient, is also 
promised, and two Lives of Rossini—one by 
the late veteran musical critic of the Athe- 
neum, Henry F. Chorley, intended to include 
a full critical examination of his genius and 
works; the other by Mr. Sutherland Edwards, 
the historian of the Italian Opera in Eng- 
land. 

The new volume of the already famous 
“Clarendon Press Educational Series” relates 
to subjects that underlie all methods of school 
teaching, the formation and conservation of a 
sound physical framework for the intellectual 
structure that must be based upon it. Mr. 
Archibald Maclaren, the author of A System of 
Physical Education, Theoretical and Practical, 
has been the first to introduce the subject, on 
a scientific footing, into the University curri- 
culum. His work, a carefui manual of the 
whole system, in a moderate compass, opens 
with a view of The Gymnasiwm at Oxford, 
a handsome structure, due entirely to his en- 
lightened advocacy and exertions, A work 
applicable both for educational and consulta- 
tive use, is the new volume of Mr. Murray’s 
Student's Manuals, The Manual of Modern 
Geography, Mathematics, Physical and De- 
scriptive, by the Rev. W. L. Bevan. It con- 
tains 150 maps and woodcuts, and is got up in 
the well-known portable and compact form 
common to all the volumes of the series. The 
condengel edition of Dean Alford’s Greek Tvs- 
tament, with English Notes, intended for high- 
er school and University study, and comprised 
in one beautifully printed post octavo volume, 
will commend itself, from the name of the 
editor, to all who are in search of an accurate 
and portable edition of the Sacred Text, not 
overloaded with annotations. Among other 
new books that may be briefly mentioned are 
the Countess Guiccioli’s Recollections of Lord 
Byron, in two volumes, 8vo; Zhe Bentley 
Ballads, a collection of Fugitive Poetry from 
the famous “ Miscellany” edited by Mr. John 
Sheehan, better known as “ The Irish Whiskey 
Drinker,” who has interspersed the ballads 
with interesting gossip respecting their 
writers. Miss Strickland’s Lives of the Tudor 
Princesses is the proper complement of her 
Regal Biographies, and sure to find readers, 
if only for the sympathetic account of the 
political martyr, Lady Jane Grey; the new 
work of that dashing traveler, Captain Rich- 
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ard F. Burton, whom no hardship can daunt, 
aud who is constantly turning up in some un- 
expected quarter of the globe, Explorations 
of the Highlands of Brazil, with a full Account 
of the Gold and Diamond Mines, and a Canoe 
Voyage of 1500 miles down the Great River 
San Francisco ; Sir Bernard Burke’s Viciasi- 
tudes of Families, crammed with “ facts 
stranger than fiction,” and Prince Salm Salm’s 
stirring Diary in Mexico, where will be found 
the fullest account of the last days of the 
Emperor Maximilian, with whom he was a 
fellow-prisoner, and whose fate he narrowly 
escaped sharing, all deserve notice. One other 
book should be named, because it relates to 
an accomplishment too generally overlooked 
in the United States, Sketching from Nature 
in Water Colors. It is by Mr. A. Penley, an 
artist of well-known reputation. It forms a 
manual not too large or expensive for general 
circulation, exemplifying in the beautiful 
chromo-lithographic embellishments all the 
processes of the art. 

In announcements of forthcoming books, 
the first place must be given to the Prime 
Minister of England, Mr, Gladstotte;- who, 
true to his early literary love, will shortly 
publish, through Messrs. Macmillan & Co., a 
new volume of Homeric Studies, Juventus 
Mundi, The Gods and Heroes of Greece, Even 
more eagerly welcomed, perhaps, will be the 
book of Mr. W. E. H. Lecky, promised for 
next month, A History of European Morals 
from Augustus to Charlemagne. In these days 
of personal gossip, the author of the History 
of Rationalism stands almost alone in his in- 
cognito; even his publishers know little or 
nothing of him, except that he is a young 
gentleman, presumably of Irish birth, who 
spends most of his time in traveling on the 
Continent. At the first glance the period 
covered by his forthcoming book seems of 
singular choice, but it will be noticed'that it 
includes the whole era of the death-struggle 
of classical Paganism, introduction, and estab- 
lishment of Christianity; what truths are re- 
ceived from special supernatural revelation, 
and what, from that earlier revelation in the 
reason of man, is called by Dean Milman “ the 
gteat religious problem interesting to every 
thinking being,” and it may fairly be presumed 
that Mr. Lecky’s book will afford valuable 
materials for its study. The first fruits of 
Mr. John Stuart Mill’s retirement from active 
political life will be seen in his new edition of 
the work by his father, John Mill, Analysis 
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of the Phenomena of the Human Mind. For 
many years it has been among the scarcest of 
modern books, The new edition will contain 
notes, illustrative and critical, by the editor, 
Alexander Bain, George Grote, and A, Find- 
later, all first-rate philosophical authorities. 
Mr. Mill will also contribute to the perfection 
of the new and cheaper edition of John Aus- 
tin’s Lectures on Jurisprudence, by placing in 
the hands of his widow the careful notes taken 
by him of the course. Ona kindred subject 
may here be mentioned the new edition of 
Reeve's History of English Law, undertaken 
by Mr. Finlason, a gentleman of well-known 
legal acquirements, Though published fifty 
years ago, and now very scarce, Reeve’s book 
continues to exhibit the results of laborions 
investigation so conscientiously performed 
that no one would be likely to go over the 
same ground again, while it will be brought 
more in accord with the enlarged state of 
legal culture at the present day, by the copi- 
ous annotations of the editor, who, according 
to the law journals, has done for Reeve what 
Stephens and others have already done for 
Blackstone. The work will form three vol- 
umes. The first is now ready. The others 
will come out during the current year, 

A few other announcements must be briefly 
crowded together: A new book by the irre- 
pressible Wm. Hepworth Dixon, Her Majesty's 
Tower, dedicated, “ by express permission,” to 
the Queen; Dr. Hartwig’s Polar World, or 
Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic 
Regions; a very important work by Mr. 
James Fergusson, the historian of Architec- 
ture, Tree and Serpent Worship, or Illustra- 
tions of Mythology and Art in India, in the 
first and fourth centuries after Christ, from 
Buddhist sculptures, etc.; A Memoir of Lord 
Palmerston, by Sir Henry L. Bulwer, to whom 
have been intrusted the papers and corre- 
spondence of the evergreen statesman; a 
charming edition of Horace, illustrated, con 
amore, entirely from ancient gems, intaglios, 
etc., by C. M. King, well known by his pre- 
vious works on that branch of antique art ; 
The Sun, a monograph, by Balfour Stewart 
and J. Norman Lockyer; a new book of 
travels in. the Malay Archipclago, by the 
eminent naturalist, A. R. Wallace, with the 
sensational title, The Land of the Orang-Utan 
and the Birds of Paradise ; a Narrative of his 
Abyssinian Captivity, by Mr. H. Rassam, and 
the new edition of Rev. Mr, Liddons’ Univer- 
sity Sermons, uniform with the cmincntly 
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successful Bampton Lectures on the Divinity 
of Ohrist, by the same author. 

Tn the old book trade nothing is stirring, 
except a gencral complaint of the absence of 
@ supply, as shown in the daily narrowing 
limits of what was once an important depart- 
ment of the commerce of literature. Either 
the increase of public libraries, or the steady 
demand from America, or some other cause, 
has cleared the English market of desirable 
books, making the trade only the shadow of 
what it once was. The sale of the Marquis 
of Hastings’ library was a curious affair, de- 
serving of a few words. It exemplifies in 
what narrow grooves intelligence runs in 
England. There turned out to be stowed 
away in Donnington Park, brought together 
in the course of two centuries or more, the 
accumulations of the Rawdons and the old 
Earls Rawdons of Huntingdon, over 24,000 
volumes, weighing more than twenty tons. 
Apparently, not a book had been added since 
the days of the Lord Rawdon of the American 
Revolutionary War, better known afterwards 
as Earl of Moira and Marquis of Hastings. 
The disposal of such a collection, if properly 
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managed, would take up two, or perhaps, 
three weeks, with a sufficient catalogue. In. 
stead of this they were, ignorantly, all tied 
up in bundles, according to a very brief and 
imperfect list, and sold off in four days. The 
result was a perfect scramble among the 
booksellers, whom the apparent chance of a 
sacrifice had brought together in large num- 
bers. They had to buy the lots unseen, and 
their competition pushed the sum realized to 
£5,500 as the proceeds of the sale, though, 
as they combine not to bid against each other, 
and sell over again among themselves the 
choicer articles, that sum is no indication of 
what the books really were worth, Among 
the lots of books worth £40 or £50 tied up 
with others mere waste paper, some sharp 
eyes discovered a copy of John Eliot’s Indian 
Bible, the second edition, clear and perfect 
as the day it was printed; and in another, 
turned up a volume of Tracts (in German) 
from Benjamin Frauklin’s press—perhaps 
unique. Original plans and dtawings of 
Lord Rawdon’s campaigns in the Southern 
States were also found by lucky individuals 


—but I must close. +s 
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LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 


PRESIDENT HOPKINS’ NEW WORK.’ 


PRESIDENT Hopsins is well known to the 
public as an able and original thinker, and a 
fresh and racy writer. Everything which 
comes from his pen indicates an earnest love 
of truth, a manly, we would almost say, a 
childlike, independence and directness in his 
judgments, and a felicitous simplicity in his 
forms and method of expression and of style. 
Caring little for the technics of the schools or 
the shibboleths of party, he is recognized, even 
by those who do not accept all his opinions, 
as a sincere and loving seeker after truth, 
and as a bold and frank assertor of his 
honest convictions. He is a man with whom 
it is not easy to have a controversy, and with 
whom it is impossible to quarrel. 

The work just issued from the press is a 
supplement to his well known and highly ap- 
preciated “ Lectures on Moral Science.” Like 
that volume it was originally written in the 
form of lectures which were delivered before 
the Lowell Institute, and afterwards recast 


1 The Law of Love and Love as a Law; or, Moral 
Science, Theoretical and Practical. By Mark Hop- 
kins, D.D., LL.D., President of Williams College. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Company, 1869. 


into a form suited to the uses of a text-book. 
The principles and system of truths are the 
same as those taught in the earlier treatise. 
But in that treatise they are set forth chiefly 
after the analytic method, as it were—the au- 
thor feeling his way onward after the conclu- 
sions to which his analysis inevitably con- 
ducts him—whereas in the present work the 
same truths are set forth in the positive and 
synthetic form, which is on the whole better 
suited to the end of a text-book, and the 
capacities of elementary students. Moreover, 
several positions are expounded and enforced 
in this volume, which in the first are only 
briefly treated, or are not discussed at all. 
Of these fifteen are enumerated in the Pre- 
face, and some of them are of the first im- 
portance, in both theoretical and practical 
morals, The owner of the first work will be 
glad to possess the second, for the additions 
which are made to the matter contained in 
the first, as well as for the improvements in the 
form of that with which he is already familiar. 

The matter is arranged as. follows: Jntro- 
duction; Part I: The Law of Love: Theoreti- 
cal Morals; Part II. Love as a Law: Prac- 
tical Morals. The Introduction contains a 
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prief statement and criticism of the different 
theories of morals, in which the author ven- 
tures upon ground and pursues methods which 
are not familiar to himself, but in which the 
excellent qualities of his intellect and head 
are made conspicuous. Though the ground 
jg somewhat delicate for any oue to tread, and 
especially for one so little fond of contro- 
yersy, yet his step is firm and sure; and 
though partisan preferences and jealousies 
geem at every step to be just about to thrust 
forth their tongues of flame, his movements 
are calm and quiet, and his face is ever gen- 
tle and serene. 

In Part I.—The Law of Love—he first 
treats of Law; then of Love, and then of the 
two united. 

In discoursing of Law he discusses the very 
difficult and much-vexed subject of obligation ; 
and perhaps there is no part of the volume, in 
which he exhibits greater originality and 
ability than in this. In treating of the two 
remaining topics of Part I., he is much more 
brief. In Part II.—Love as a Law—the au- 
thor treats of Practical Morals under the three 
comprehensive heads of duties to ourselves ; 
duties to our fellow-men, and duties to God. 
These are all derived from the comprehensive 
duty of Love, and are all treated as but varied 
applications of Love asa Law. This part of 
the volume is divided andsubdivided into a 
great. number of chapters, each of which is 
devoted to a single class of duties. -These are 
all brief but they are all to the point; no 
wearying the reader by repetitious platitudes, 
but seizing principles and setting forth their 
applications in sententious and often a striking 
form. Practical Ethics are often treated in 
the driest and most commonplace way, and 
excite little interest in either teacher or pupil. 
But in the handling of the author the subject 
is never commonplace, and is often directly 
the opposite. 

The volume is not designed for students 
only; it is attractive to the general reader, 
who is interested even in a slight degree in 
the theories of which it treats. There is 
nothing repellent in its form, nor is the 
matter abstract or metaphysical. The style 
and diction are invested with the charm that 
pertains to anything which comes from 
President Hopkins’ pen. The book is equally 
adapted to the home-circle and the class- 
room. 

We ought,-perhaps, to say a word of the 
theoretical system of morals which is taught 
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by the author. Itis su‘ficient to say that in 
its principle and direction it is the same 
as that which was taught by Bishop Cum- 
berland, by Leibnitz, by Hutcheson, by Ed- 
wards, and by Dwight, to say nothing of 
later writers, living and dead. It rejects the 
system of Intuitive morals, which claims 
for itself many distinguished authorities, 
among the dead and the living. It is worth 
noticing that President Hopkins himself, in 
the earlier part of his academic life, accepted 
and taught the latter theory, and only yielded 
to what he considered a better judgment in 
abandoning it for the theory of his later 
teachings. We have, however, already inti- 
mated that this volume is not controversial 
in its aspect orits aims. We are confident 
that those who differ from the author most 
decidedly in respect to his theory of morals, 
will accept the greater part of his teachings 
as not only true, but as set forth in a form 
which is unusually interesting and attractive. 
CHRIST IN SONG.” 

True hymns are the utterances of the 
Christian heart in song. No poem, how- 
ever perfect artistically, is a genuine hymu 
that is not suffused with religious feeling. 
Many eminent poets, who have attempted to 
write devotional lyrics, have failed because 
their own souls had never been warmed 
with the fire of holy love. Their lays have 
been like waxen flowers which, though beau- 
tiful, are without life and fragrance. Wanting 
spiritual vitality, they have failed to affect 
the sensibilities of Christian hearts. Pro- 
found religious feeling, combined with even 
a moderate degree of poetic inspiration and 
versifying power, may make a hymn that 
shall be far more effective as an aid to public 
or private worship, than the most exquisito 
product of mere art. A really first rate 
hymn, however, must be both a work of 
high poetic genius and skill, and an embodi- 
ment of deep religious emotion. 

Eminently good hymns cannot of course 
be very numerous; and their value it is 
difficult to estimate. They become, in the 
best sense, the liturgies of the ages. Through 
them, the devout affections of millions of the 
purest hearts are, times without number, 
kindled into ardor and borne to Heaven in 
praise. As aiding the expression of relig- 
ous feeling, they contribute materially to the 


“2 Ourist inSoxe, Hymns of Immanuel ; ‘Selected 
from all Ages, with Notes. By Philip Schaff, D.D, 
New York: Anson D. F, Randolph & Co. 1869. 
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cultivation Of it, and so to religious life and 
growth and joy. They come also to have 
great historic worth, The hymns of the 
Christian Church, as they have been scattered 
down the centuries, have made a record of 
the varying phases of her religious experi- 
ence; have supplied the best illustrations of 
the type and the fervorof her piety. In the 
sungs that have beon written and sung 
through successive generations, there is 
furnished not only the proof that there have 
been holy and loving Christian hearts in long 
succession, but likewise the means of clearly 
comprehending the quality or character of 
their Christian sentiment. By means of 
them we are enabled to trace downwards 
from its source the tide of spiritual sympathy 
that has vitalized the true Church Catholic, 
and to put ourselves in communion with the 
good of every age. 

The thonght of making a collection, some- 
what compreliensive, of the choicest hymns 
of the past and present relating directly to 
Christ, was a happy one; and Dr, Schaff was 
the very man todo it. His thorough acquaint- 
ance with the whole field of ecclesiastical 
literature, his scholarly accuracy, and his 
warm Christian heart, qualified him to do all 
that the task of selection, arrangement, and 
annotation required for such a volume. He 
has evidently taken the necessary time and 
bestowed the due amount of care and labor; 
and the result is one of the richest collections 
of songs, of which Christ is the theme, that 
has been made in the English language. Dr. 
Schaff's judicious notes relating to authors, 
dates and readings, furnish in a concise form 
precisely the kind of information which read- 
ers need, that each piece may be intelligently 
read, They leave nothing to be desired. 
The pieces here brought together, chiefly from 
Greek, Latin, German, and English sources, 
present a great variety of metres, some of 
them difficult and peculiar; and of course 
many of them are not suitable to be sung. 
Some of them, not only in style and measure, 
but in the cast of thought, are interesting, as 
showing how the good of other times have 
worshipped, rather than the exact forms in 
which Christians at this day would choose to 
express themselves. But many of them also 
are the choicest of the hymns in which mod- 
ern piety has most delighted, and which it 
has used most in the services of the sanctua- 
ry and the places of social worship. It is 
especially refreshing to recall the grand old 
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hymns, transfused, so far as they can be, from 
the Greek and Latin, in which the main facts 
in the history of the world’s Redeemer are, 
with such impressiveness, objectively set forth, 
We incline to the opinion that there has been 
too little exhibition of these facts, in a way to 
make them distinct objects of attention, jn 
our modern religious teaching and hymnology, 
In them lies no small part of the power of the 
Gospel, especially ou minds of little culture, 
In the frequent objective presentation of them 
there is a constantly renewed witness to the 
truth of our Christian history, at the same 
time that they are fitted deeply to impress 
the heart. The first part of the volume, en- 
titled “Christ for Us,” is occupied with 
hymns relating to the main facts in the per- 
sonal history of Christ, on earth and in hea- 
ven, as recorded in the Gospels and propheti- 
cally revealed; and the second part, with 
those which present Him as related to the 
diversified states and experiences of the truly 
Christian heart. Such a volume, as a com- 
panion for the closet, to be again and again 
consulted, must prove a means of spiritual 
quickening to many a loving disciple. It is 
admirably fitted to awaken the religious sen- 
sibility of any one who shall read it with at- 
tention. 

Mr. Randolph has shown his nsual taste in 
the getting up of the volume. It is altoge- 
ther a splendid book. We congratulate both 
Dr. Schaff and Mr, Randolph-—who himself 
contributed to the contents of it—on having 
given so choice a manual to the lovers of sa- 
ered poetry, and that it has been so well ap- 
preciated as to have already passed to a 
secoud edition. y 


FITZ-GREENE HALLECK’S LIFE AND POEMS. 


These superb volumes —for they are 
brought out in the very best style of book- 
making—will prove a welcome to the nume- 
rous friends and admirers of one of the most 
genial and gifted poets of America. The me- 
moir is from the accomplished pen of the poet's 
friend and literary executor—General Wilson 





8 The Life and Letters of Fitz-Greene Halleck. By 
James Grant Wilson. 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 607. With a 
fine steel portrait from Inman’s picture, and views 
of the Poet's residence and monument at Guilford. 
D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. 

The Poetical Writings of Fitz-Greene Ialleck, with 
Extracts from those of Joseph Rodman Drake. Edi- 
ted by James Grant Wilson. D. Appleton & Co. 12mo, 
pp. 389. Uniform with “The Life and Letters of 
Fitz-Greene Halleck.” | 
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—and is entertaining and readable far beyond 
what might have been expected, in view of the 
quiet and uneventful life of the subject. The 
General has spared no pains in gathering his 
materials, and he has shown rare skill and 
judgment in arranging and working them up 
to advantage; and the result is a graceful 
and interesting sketch of the man and the 
poet, with glimpses cf his contemporaries 
and friends, among whom were Irving, Bry- 
ant, Cooper, Morris, Poe, Prescott, Paulding, 
Willis, Drake, ete.; indeed, nearly all the 
great names in the early history of American 
literature. 

In the collection of Poems will be found 
all the poetical writings of the author included 
in previous editions, together with a score 
of poems, and several translations from the 
French, German, and Italian, that now appear 
in print for the first time. ‘‘ Between the ear- 
liest poem contained in this collection and the 
latest, a period of threescore and three years 
intervened.” “The Croakers,” an amusing se- 
ries of satirical and sprightly jeux d’esprit, the 
joint production of the attached friends and 
literary partners, Drake and Halleck, with 
full notes and a history of their origin by the 
Editor, are embraced in this collection. The 
arrangement of the poems, as made by the 
poet in the last edition of 1828, has been 
closely followed in this volume, without refe- 
rence to their chronological order, and a por- 
tion of the notes were prepared by the poet 
himself; and in other particulars the present 
publication has been made to conform to Mr. 
Halleck’s wishes, as expressed to the Editor 
at his last interview with him a few weeks 
before his death. 

We congratulate General Wilson on the 
happy completion of his labor of love, and 
the public on the possession of so complete 
an edition of the poetical works, as well as 
an interesting memoir of the life, of one 
whose fame is identified with the literature 
of his country. 

THE REVELATION OF LAW IN SCRIPTURE.* 

The author of this volume is one of the 
ablest and most distinguished of British wri- 
ters of the present day belonging to the 
Evangelical school. The substance of the 
book was given in the form of Lectures, form- 


* The Revelation of Law in Scripture: considered 
with respect both to its own Nature, and to its rela- 
tive Place in successive Dispensations. By Patrick 
Fairbairn, D.D., author of “* Topology of Scripture,” 
etc. Robert Carter & Brothers. §vo, pp. 484. 
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ing the third series of the “Cunningham Lec- 
tures,” annually delivered at Edinburgh in the 
interest of the Free Church college and for 
the advancement of the theological literature 
of Scotland. The subject handled in these 
lectures enters radically into the whole scheme 
and object of Divine Revelation, and hence 
forms a most fitting theme for inquiry and dis- 
cussion, And in view of the present phases 
of theological sentiment both in Great Britain 
and our own country, and of the prevailing 
tendeucies of the age, there is a special ap- 
propriateness in the discussion at the present 
time. We have not space to give even a 
synopsis of the book, but we can assure our 
readers that the discussion throughout, while 
possessing little of a polemical aspect, is 
most thorough and satisfactory, and fully up 
to the demands of the times. We regard it 
as one of the most valuable contributions to 
our theological literature, especially in its 
bearings upon the latest phases of skeptical 
thought, which has of late appeared. 


LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF CHRIST.® 


The appearance of so many new works on 
Christ is a favorable sign of the times. It in- 
dicates a fresh spirit of inquiry in relation to the 
one historic character of the world. They are 
so various also in purpose, and structure, and 
form of argument, as to meet the demands of 
al) classes of minds. We have here a new, and, 
in some of its features, most admirable and 
valuable life of Jesus of Nazareth. The author 
assumes the inspiration of the Gospels and the 
credibility of miracles, and hence acts not the 
part ofthe critic or the philosopher, Nor does 
he treat the subject theologically, or seek to 
eulogize the teachings or character of Christ. 
The general purpose of the book has been to 
gather up the single threads of Jesus’ history, 
as they lie, without order or system in tho 
several gospels, and weave them into a con- 
nected narrative, “to learn, if possible, the 
course of His earthly lite, the order of His min- 
istry, the gradual unfolding of His divine 
purposes, and the secret causes which so 
operated on the public mind as to lead the peo- 
ple to offer Him a crown in Galilee and award 
him the cross at Jerusalem ”—-in a word, to 


construct an historical harmony. To give due 
ccllinspte 

5 Jesus of Nazareth : His Life and Teachings ; found- 
ed on the Four Gospels, and illustrated by reference to 
the manners, customs, religious beliefs, and politi- 
cal institutions of His times. By Lyman Abbott. 
With designs by Doré, De Laroche, Fenn, and 
others. Harper & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 522. 
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significance to the life and teachings of Christ, 
the author sketches the times and surround- 
ings of the Great Teacher. He also seeks to 
trace the stream of Christian civilization to its 
source, “ to study in the life and teachings of 
Jesus the Christianity of Christ.” On the 
whole, the important task we judge to be 
well executed, The work is eminently bibli- 
cal. It is also popular, and yet it is not 
superficial. It is the result of much careful 
study, and it cannot fail to be useful. The 
illustrations are unusually fine, and the pub- 
lishers have given it a very attractive appear- 
ance, 


JUVENILE DELINQUENTS.® 

“The Society for the Reformation of Ju- 
venile Delinquents”—one of our noblest 
charities and the pioneer in this field—has 
done well to gather uv and present to the 
public, in this attractive and permanent form, 
the history of the founding, progress and re- 
sults of the institution. As this history runs 
parallel with that of every other institution of 
a similar character in the civilized world—and 
this institution has been influential in molding 
similar institutions elsewhere—it was proper to 
recount the chief experiments in Europe and 
the United States which have been originated 
since its own establishment. Nota few of the 
most honored names of this city have been 
connected with this Society, who have given to 
it time, money and efficient aid. The history 
has been judiciously prepared from authentic 
documents, and forms a highly readable vol- 
ume. That portion of it which presents in- 
stances of the wholesome moral influence of 
the Institution is really interesting and affect- 
ing. While it has a local interest in our own 
city and among the friends of the House 
of Refuge, it is also a valuable contribution to 
the vital question, every year growing in im- 
portance, relating to the prevention and cure 
of juvenile crime. 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF WONDERS. 


DuRING the last few years extraordinary 
advances have been made in every depart- 
ment of the sciences and the arts, as well as 
in the discovery of the laws governing the 
various phenomena of nature. While these 
developments have been carefully chronicled 
in scientific journals, and in special treatises 


6 A Half Century with Juvenile Delinquents; or, the 
New York House of Refuge and its Times. By B. 
K. Pierce. D.D., Chaplain of the New York House 
of Refuge. D. Appleton & Oo. 8vo, pp. 384, 
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of recognized value, there has been no sys. 
tematic effort, either in this country or in 
England, to bring within popular compre. 
hension these discoveries and inventions, 
In France, however, special attention has 
been paid to this department of literature, 
Fignier’s works upon natural history, all of 
which have been translated into English, 
have had a large sale in this country and 
in Great Britain, notwithstanding their high 
price, giving emphatic proof of the extra. 
ordinary and growing interest in these stud. 
ies; and under the taking title of Library of 
Wonders (Bibliotheque des Merveilles), Messrs. 
Hachette & Co., of Paris, some months ago, 
commenced the issue of a series of works pre- 
pared by the first French scientists, and pro- 
fusely and expensively illustrated, but pro- 
duced at so low a price as to bring them 
within the reach of readers of all classes, 
Translations of two or three of these works 
have already been published in London, and 
Messrs, CHARLES ScRIBNER & Co. have just 
completed arrangements for reproducing in 
this country selections from this very valuable 
library. Three of the volumes, Wonders of 
Optics, Thunder and Lightning, and Wonders 
of Heat, are already through the press, and 
the dates upon which they will respectively 
be published are elsewhere announced. 

In the Wonders of Optics the phenomena 
of vision, including the structure of the eye, 
optical illusions, the illusions caused by light 
itself, and the influence ‘of the imagination, 
are explained. The Laws of Light are next 
discussed, familiar explanations are given of 
the solar spectrum and its properties, together 
with an account of various optical instruments 
—the microscope and telescope—aud the phi- 
losophy of their operation. These explana- 
tions are not at all abstract or scientific. Nu- 
merous striking facts and events, many of 
which were ouce attributed to supernatural 
causes, are narrated, and from them the laws 
in accordance with which they were devel- 
oped or derived. The closing section of the 
book is devoted to natural magic and the 
properties of mirrors, the stereoscope, the 
spectroscope, ete, are fully described, to- 
gether with the methods by which “ Chinese 
Shadows,” spectres, and numerous other illu- 
sions are produced. The book is one which 
furnishes an almost illimitable fund of amuse- 
ment and instruction, and it is illustrated with 
no less than seventy-three finely-executed 
engravings, many of them full page. 
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Thunder and Lightning, as its title indi- 
cates, deals with the most startling phe- 
nomena of nature, The writings of its au- 
thor, M. De Fonvielle. have attracted very 

neral attention in France, as well on ac- 
count of the happy manner in which he calls 
his readers’ attention to certain facts, here- 
tofore treated in scientific works only, as be- 
cause of the statement of others often ob- 
served and spoken of, over which he appears 
to throw quite a new light. The different 
kinds of lightning—forked, globular and sheet 
lightning—are described, numerous instances 
of the effects produced by this wonderful 
agency are very graphically narrated, and 
thirty-nine engravings, nearly all full page, 
illustrate the text most effectually. The 
volume is certain to excite popular interest, 
and to call the attention of persons unaccus- 
tomed to observe to some of the wonderful 
phenomena which surround us in this world. 

In the Wonders of Heat, the principal phe- 
nomena are presented as viewed from the 
stand-point afforded by recent discoveries. 
Burning-glasses, and the remarkable effects 
produced by them are described; the rela- 
tions between heat and electricity, between 
heat and cold, and the comparative effects of 
each are discussed; and incidentally, inter- 
esting accounts are given of the mode of for- 
mation of glaciers, of Montgolfier’s balloon, 
of Davy’s safety-lamp, of the methods 
glass-blowing, and of numerous other facts in 
nature, and processes in art, dependent upon 
the influence of heat. Like the other vol- 
umes of The Library of Wonders, this is illus- 
trated wherever the text gives an opportu- 
nity for explanation by this method. 

These volumes will be followed by one 
quite as attractive, giving an account of The 
Bottom of the Sea. A description of this as 
well as of others in contemplation must be 
postponed until they shall be nearer ready 
for publication, The series will make a 
library, full of entertainment and instruction 
for readers of all ages; and it will also fur- 
nish instructors in every department of natu- 
ral science, an inexhaustible fund of anec- 
dete and illustration, thus exciting a taste 
for these studies, which are more profitable 
ard interesting than any other, and at the 
same time supplying the material to gratify it. 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 


The Being of God, Moral Government, and Theses in 
Theology. By Miles P. Squier, D.D., late Professor 
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of Intellectual Philosophy, Beloit, Wisconsin. Ro- 
chester: Darrow & Kempshall. 12mo, pp. 247. 


The late Dr. Squier was well known as a 
clear, original, and vigorous thinker. Fond 
of logical and abstruse thought, and making 
the science of Theology the study of his life, 
his writings are worthy of careful study. 
Very positive in his opinions, bold and inde- 
pendent in his reasonings, and fond of close 
aud sharp intellectual conflicts, one cannot 
always agreo with him, nor read him with 
philosophical calmness. But his writings 
will set the reader’s mind a-thinking, at 
least, if they do not convince. The principal 
writings of Dr. Squier are “The Problem 
Solved,” published in 1855; “Reason and the 
Bible” (passed to a third edition) in 1860: 
and his “Autobiography and Miscellaneous 
Writings” in 1867, one year after his death. 
The present volume is the last that will 
appear. It was committed by the author 
on his death-bed to the charge of the edi- 
tor, for revision and publication. The first 
part of it, treating with great acumen and 
originality upon the being of God, was given 
to the press by the author himself, a few 
weeks before his death, and appeared soon 
after in the Presbyterian and Theological Re- 
view. The author’s views of moral govern- 
ment are antagonistic to those commonly 
held, and whether they will ever be adopted, 
as the author so contidently believed they 
would or not, there can be no doubt as to 
the value of the book as a.means of mental 
discipline, and as suggestive of important 
thoughts. 


A Grammar of the Idiom of the New Testament, 
prepared as a.Solid Basisefor the Interpretation of 
the New Testament. By Dr. George Benedict 
Winer. Seventh edition, enlarged and improved 
by Dr. Gottlieb Linemann, Professor of Theology 
at the University of Gottingen. Revised and autho- 
rized translation. 8vo, pp. 744. 


This valuable standard work is perfected 
in this edition. It contains the last revisions 
of its distinguished author, edited with filial 
care by Dr. Liinemann, a former pupil of Dr. 
Winer, and is presented in a translation by 
Professor Thayer as strictly literal as is con- 
sistent with the English Language. It is 
also furnished with an Index of Principal 
Subjects, a Greek Index, and a Complete In- 
dex of Scripture Passages, in which those 
passages simply referred to and those com- 
mented upon are distlnguished: thus fur- 
nishing at once a Grammar and a Commen- 
tary on the New Testament. Figures are so 
arranged in the margin that any reference to 
either the sixth or seventh German editions, 
or to Masson’s English translation, can be 
readily found in this edition. This feature 
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will be of great sorvice, since each of these 
several editions is referred to or quoted by 
different authors. 


Particular Providence, in Distinction from General, 
necessary to the Fulfilment of the Purposes and 
Promises of God: Illustrated by a Course of Lec- 
tures on the History of Joseph. By William R. 
Gordon, 8.T.D. P. 8S. Wyncoop & Son. 12mo, 
pp. 492, 


We are glad to see a new and improved edi- 
tion of this useful work. The historical 
character which is made the basis of the argu- 
ment is one of which we never weary; and in 
sketching his life and using it to illustrate the 
snbject in hand, Dr. Gordon shows skill and 
ability of no mean order. His style is clear 
and vigorous, and the argument, even in its 
philosophical aspects, is brought down to the 
comprehension of ordinary readers. 

Notes of the Christian Life. A Selection of Sermons, 
By Henry Robert Reynolds, B.A., President of 
Chestnut College. With a Preface by Rev. Elbert 
8. Porter, D.D. P. 8. Wyncoop & Son. 12mo, 
pp. 411. 

The author of these sermons is an English 
minister of eminent ability and position. The 
sermons themselves are certainly superior, 
able, evangelical, earnest. and for the most 
part practical, while the diction is unusually 
chaste and elegant. Dr. Porter’s commend- 
atory preface is none too strong. The volume 
will compare favorably with the best produc- 
tions of the American pulpit. 

Religion and the Reign of Terror; or, the Church dur- 
ing the French Revolution. Prepared from the 
French of M. Edmund De Pressensé. By Rev. John 
P. Lacroix. Carlton & Lanahan. 16mo, pp. 416. 
We cannot approve the principle on which 

this book is made. We see no motive for 

taking such liberties with any author, and 
especially with one so distinguished and 
widely known as De Pressensé. We know 
not when we are reading the author or his 
ambitious editor. The subject of the book is 
one of profound interest, and the author has 
done justice to it, as he does to whatever he 
puts his pen to. Deeply do we regret that 
we could not have had the whole work 
complete as it was originally published in 

French, rendered into English without abridg- 

ment or change; it is eminently worthy of it. 

Even in this mutilated and imperfect form it 

cannot fail to attract attention. 

The Parables of our Lord Explained and Applied. By 
Rev. Francis Bourdillon. Cariton & Lanahan. 
16mo, pp. 227. 

A very excellent book, reprinted from an 
English edition—not a critical elucidation, 
but a simple, practical explanatian and appli- 
cation of the subjects. The neat and sub- 
stantial style in which the Methodist Book 
Concern bring out all their books is werthy 
of commendation. 

Watchwords for the Warfare of Life. From Dr. 
Martin Luther. Translated and urranged by the 


Author ef ** Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Fa- 
mily.” M. W. Dodd. 12mo, pp. 330. 


Mrs. Charles has done a good work in 
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gathering so many gems of thought out of the 

Reformer’s writings and clothing them jn 

chaste English, and arranging them in go 

striking and beautiful a way. They are ar. 
ranged into five parts: I. Words for the 

Battle-Field. II. Words for the Day’s March, 

III. Words for the Halting-Places. IV. Words 

for the Wounded. V. Words of Victory. 

The Garden of Sorrows: or, the Ministry of Tears, 
By Rev. John Atkinson. Carlton & Lanahan, 
12mo, pp. 203. 

The Empty Crib: A Memorial of Little Georgie, 
With Words of Consolation for Bereaved Parents, 
By Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler. R. Carter & Brothers, 
Both of these little books will be grateful to 

sorrowing hearts. They have the same mis- 

sion. The first contemplates human sorrow 
from “the standpoint of Gethsemane ”—the 
other from “The Empty Crib,” from which 

God bad suddenly snatched a most lovely and 

promising child. They both breathe the fra- 

grance of the crushed flower ; they are full of 
words that cheer and comfort while they make 

you weep. The latter especially will touch a 

tender cord in ten thousand households. 

Geneva’s Shield. A Story of the Swiss Reformation, 
By Rev. W. M. Blackburn, author of “ Zwingle,” 
“Farel,” etc. M. W. Dodd. 16mo, pp. 325. 
Professor Blackburn has many excellent 

qualities forthe task he has undertaken, viz. 

to popularize and adapt to the young the 
leading historical characters of the Christian 

Church. The great struggle in Geneva 

against the power and errors of the Romish 

Church preliminary to the labors of Calvin, is 

here vividly sketched in the form of a ficti- 

tious narrative, which is sure to interest and 
instruct the younger members of the house- 
hold, and ought to give it a place in our 

Sunday-school libraries. 

The Heritage of Peace; or, Christ our Life. By J. 


8. Childs, D.D. A.D. F. Randolph & Co. Small 
quarto, pp. 166. 


Garland of Poetry for the Young. A Selection in 
Four Parts. By Mrs. C. M. Kirkland. Two vol- 
umes inone. (C. Scribner & Co.) 12mo, pp. 690, 
This selection of poetry originally appeared 

as “The School-Girl’s Garland,” but its great 

popularity, based on its merits, has induced 
the publishers to issue a ncw edition in one 
volume, and at a-reduced price, aud at the 
same time give it a title more in accordance 
with its actual scope. The selection embraces 

a wide range, and has been made with ad- 

mirable taste and jadgmeut, 


The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott. Complete 
edition. (Ticknor & Fields), Diamond edition. 
pp. 487. 

Lyra Sacra Americana; or, Gems from American Sa- 
cred Poetry, selected and arranged, with not and 
biographical sketches, by Charles Cleveland, author 
of “Concordance to Milton's Poetry,” etc. 1 vol. 
square 1fimo, cloth, gilt. 

Prof. Cleveland’s cultivated eritical taste, 
and his thorough acquaintance with the whole 
range of American sacred poetry, give every 
assurance needed of the completevess aud 
value of this selection. 
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Passages from the American Note-Books of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. (Ticknor & Fields.) 2 vols. 16mo, 
pp. 222, 228. 

The readers of the Allantic Monthly are 
already familiar with the contents of these 
neat volumes, and will be glad to be able to 
obtain them in this separate form. 

A Treatise on Physiology and Hygiene; for Schools, 
Families, and Colleges. By J. C. Dutton, M.D., 
Professor of Physiology in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, N. Y. With illustrations. (Harper 
& Brothers.) 12mo, pp. 399. 


The Philosophy of Domestic Life. By W. H. Byford. 
M.D., of Chicago, (Lee & Shepard). 16mo, pp, 
174. 


The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope. Edited by 
the Rev. H. F. Casy, A.M. A new edition, care- 
fully revised. To which is prefixed a Biographical 
Notice. D. Applelon & Co., pp. 485, 


The Complete Poetical Works of William Cowper, Esq., 
including the Hymns andTranslations from Madame 
Guion, Milton, &c., with a Memoir of the Author 
by the Rev. H. Stebbing, A.M. D. Appleton & Co. 
12mo, pp. 487. 

A very chaste and compact, as well as com- 
plete edition, of the poetical works of this 
favorite author. The illustrations too are 
fine and add to the value of it. Right wel- 
come will it be to the multitudes who will 
never cease to admire the genius of this 
Christian bard. It belongs to the “ Globe” 
series of standard authors which this house is 
bringing out. They have also added another 
volume (V.) to the Lrsrary Eprrion or Dick- 
gxs’ Works, which is a marvel of neatness and 
cheapness, embracing Oliver Twist, Great 
Expectations, Bleak House, and Pictures from 
Italy—containing nearly 800 large double- 
column pages in clear type and on good paper, 
and uniquely bound, for $1.50, and beauti- 
fully illustrated at that! ‘The same remarks 
will apply to the ‘“ Waverley Novels,” which 
this enterprising house is producing in style 
and price uniform with Dickens’ works. 

No less a marvel is their jfifty-cent edi- 
tion of Dante’s VisIon—587 pages, well 
printed on fair paper, in a very neat paper 
cover—the mechanical execution far superior 
to the fifty-cent English edition of ~hake- 
speare. And the same is true of Tasso’s 
JERUSALEM DELIVERED. 

The same house has added Tue BetuRora- 
ED, Tue TALISMAN, and the HigHLANp WI- 
pow, to their cheap edition of the Waverley 
Novels. Also PACHA OF MANY TALES, and 
Tue PoacueEr to their “ People’s Edition ” 
of Captain Marryatt’s works. 

Among the Hills, and other Poems. By John Green- 
leaf Whittier. Fields, Osgood & Co. 16mo, pp. 100. 

The Ring and the Book. By Robert Browning, M. A. 
In two volumes, Vol. I. Fields, Osgood & Co. 
12mo, pp. 329. 

So long and elaborate a poem from such 
an author is quite an event in the literary 
world, and critics and admirers will await the 
appearance of the other volume with no little 
interest. 


The Uncommercial Traveler, and Additional Christ- 
mas Stories. By Charles Dickens. With eight illus- 
trations. l6mo, pp. 316. 
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A Modern Historical Atlas for the use of Colleges, 
Schools, and General Readers. By Rev. William 
Gage, translator of ‘* Ritter’s Palestine,” &c. D. 
Appleton & Co. 

This is. we believe the first attempt which 
has been made in this country, to supply an 
atlas which, shall convey to the eye the 
civil divisions of the leading countries of the 
world during the course of modern history. 
Mr. Gage, by a long course of study, has 
prepared himself to execute such a work; 
and it will be of great help to the student, 
who sees at a glance the civil divisions of 
nations at the various epochs of modern his- 
tory. The maps are elegantly prepared, and 
substantially bound in book-form, so as to be 
convenient for reference. 
Gleverson and his Silent Partner. 

Lee & Shepard, 16mo, pp. 372. 
The Mimic Stage. A Series of Dramas, Comedies, 

Burlesques, and Farces, for Public Exhibitions and 

Private Theatricals. By George M. Baker. 16mo, 

pp. 290, 

Adventures in the Apache Country: A Tour through 
Arizona and Sonora, with Notes on the Silver- 
Regions of Nevada. By J. Ross Browne. LIllustrat- 
ed by the author. Harper and Brothers. 12mo, 
pp. 535. 

An intensely exciting narrative, embody- 
ing at the same time a large amount of valu- 
able information. 


Wild Life under the Equator. 
people. By Paul Du Chaillu. With numerous en- 
gravings. Harper & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 231. 

A book that is sure to captivate the young 
by its spirited descriptions of African adven 
tures and tropical scenery. 

A Few Friends and How they Amused Themselves, 

ty M. E. Dodge. J. B. Lippincott & Co. Imo, 

pp. 183. 


An attempt to supply a social need by 
describing a number of pastimes and games 
by the aid of which persons of culture and 
brains may enjoy a pleasant evening. A 
good idea; and we wish the book might work 
a revolution in modern society. 


Tobacco and Alcohol. By John Fiske, M. A., LL.B. 
Leypoldt & Holt. 12mo, pp. 163. 


A weak, and certainly needless reply to 
Mr. Parton’s book on,‘‘ Smoking and Drink- 
ing.” An argument in favor of smoking 
aud wine-drinking in a day when the tide in 
that direction is setting in so strong, espe- 
cially with our young men, i3 sorry business, 
The Life of John Carter. By Frederick James Mills. 

With Illustrations. Hurd & Houghton. I16mo, 

pp. 122. 

A unique and beautiful book, descriptive of 
a very remarkable life, and of a case which 
has excited a great sensation among artists 
and medical men in Great Britain—for he 
learned to draw exquisitely with his mouth 
after he became paralyzed by reason of an 
accident. 

A Book about Dominies. Being the Reflections and Re- 
collections of a Member of the Profession. Roberts 
Brothers. 16mo, pp. 265. 

A clever and amusing series of sketches, 
sensibly conceived and gracefully expressed, 
and bearing chiefly on the important subject 
of education. 


By Ralph Keeler. 


Narrated for young 
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Rolly and Polly Books. Three vols. By Sarah Chester. 

A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 

Spirited, fresh, and sensible, designed for 
children, and well fiited to amuse and im- 
prove them. They are neatly bound in uni- 
form style, and coutain in small quarto size, 
pp. 255, 268, 260. 

The Letters of Madame de Sévigné to her Daughter 
and Friends. Revised edition. 12mo, pp. 433. 
The Letters of Mary Wortley Montagu. Revised 

edition. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 12mo, pp. 408. 

These charming volumes are both edited 
by Mrs. Mary 8. J. Hale. They are taste- 
fully printed and uniform in size and binding. 
We need not recommend the matter to our 
readers. For two centuries the “Letters” 
of the former have been the admiration of 
all lovers of elegaut literature. Those of the 
latter, though not so generally known, are 
scarcely inferior in natural grace, piquancy 
ot style and wit, reflecting faithfully the 
manners and opinions of English society in 
high life in the first half of the 18th century. 
The Chaplet of Pearls; or, the White and Black Ri- 

baumont. By the Author of “The Heir of Red- 

elyffe.” With illustrations. D. Appleton & Co, 

Large octavo, pp. 381. 

Our readers are familiar with this story, 
which first run its course in Hours at Home. 
Of its merits we expressed our judgment in 
our last issue. It will take rank among Miss 
Yonge’s' best productions. We are glad to 
see it in this separate form. 

Home Pictures of English Poets, for Fireside and 

School-Room. D. Appleton & Co. 12mo, pp. 291. 
How not to be Sick. A Sequel to “ Philosophy of 

Eating.” By Albert J. Bellows,M.D. Hurd & 

Houghton. 12mo, pp. 366. 

Both these volumes are prepared with 
great care and skill, combined with scientific 
accuracy and a conscientious regard for the 
health and welfare of mankind. They are 
filled with valuable and important informa- 
tion, and should be in every family. . 
Light on The Last Things. By William B. Hayden. 

12mo, pp. 193. 

Published by the “ General Convention of 
the New Jerusalem in the United States of 
America,” this volume has official sanction. 
The “light” it sheds on the end of all things 
is only the light of a dim, flickering taper, not 
the light of the sun of revelation. Jt will be 
of service to those who wish to know the 
views held by the New Jerusalem Church. 
An Introduction to the Study of English Literature. 

By Henry N. Day. C. Scribner & Co. 12mo, 

pp. 5389. We reserve our notice of this valuable 

work till our next issue. 


Lectures on the First and Second Epistles of Peter. 
By the Rey. John Lillie, D.D. With an Introduc- 
tion by Philip Schaff, D.D. Svo, pp. 536. Charles 
Scribner & Co, 

Dr. Lillie was one of the best classical and 
biblical scholars in this country. His former 
commentaries on several of the other Epistles 
evinced not a little ability in this line. At 
his death he left in MS. the present work, 
elaborated with special interest, and regarded 
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by him as his best work, and it is now given 
to the public precisely as the author left it. 
It breathes the reverential spirit and devo. 
tional fervor of Leighton’s immortal work, 
while far more thorough and full as an expo- 
sition, and has the great advantage of em. 
bodyiug the most valuable results of the 
latest critical research and exegetical learning. 
“Beyond all other merits,” says Dr. Schaff, 
“these Lectures will be valued for their clear 
and uncompromising yet always devout testi- 
mony to the doctrines of grace. They are 
exhibited, not as blighting speculations, but 
as warm, living, practical realities. ere, 
in a day of many wide deflections from the 
old paths, is the voice of a trumpet giving 
no uncertain sound, to summon the scattered 
hosts back to ‘the good old way.’ ” 

Light and Truth; or, Bible Thoughts and Themes, 


The Gospels. By Horatius Bonar, D.D. Robert 
Carter & Brothers. 16mo, pp. 482. 


Noontide at Sychar; or, the Story of Jacob's Well, 
J. R. Macduff, D.D. Carter & Brothers. 16mo, 
pp. 268. 


The Life of Rev. William Marsh, D.D. By his 
Daughter, Author of * Memorials of Captain Hed- 
ley Vicars.” 12mo, pp. 849, 

The last of these three excellent books we 
have already noticed. We are glad to see a 
new edition of it, and the two volumes con- 
densed into one. It is a precious memorial 
of a saintly and quietly useful man, abound- 
ing in beautiful pictures of rural English life. 
No praise of ours can enhance the charms of 
Dr. Macduff’s or Dr. Bonar’s writings. Un- 
like and yet similar—combining rare literary 
finish and poetic beauty with spiritual fervor 
and sound biblical instruction, they both 
charm and edify the Christian reader. ‘Jacob's 
Well” is made the text of delightful dis- 
course on topics connected with that conse- 
crated fountain, with its living water and 
ever hallowed memories. Dr. Bonar gives 
us brief and choice thoughts, methodically ar- 
ranged and often strikingly expressed, on no 
less than 86 topics or Scripture themes. The 
style is familiar and the whole execution ad- 
mirable. 

Ecce Ceelum; or, Parish Astronomy. In Six Lee- 


tures. By a Connecticut Pastor. Bdéston: Nicho- 
las & Noyes. 12mo, pp. 198. 


This little book, from the pen of Rev. E. F. 
Burr, D.D., has already been noticed exten- 
sively and pronounced a “ remarkable book ” 
by our best critics. The author first deliver- 
ed the substance of it to his own people in 
familiar lectures It presents a clear and suc- 
cinct résumé of the sublime teachings of 
astronomy, especially as related to natural 
religion. The theme is an inspiring one, and 
the author is master of his subject, and 
handles it with rare tact, and succeeds as 
few men have ever done in giving an iutelli- 
gent view of the wonders of astronomy ac- 
cording to the lutest researches and discov- 
eries. It is indeed an eloquent and mester!y 
production. 





